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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


9 to 5 

Blondie gets the boss 

by Carol Slingo 

from Jump Cut, no. 24-25, March 1981, pp. 

copyright Jump Cut: A Review of Contemporary Media, 1981, 2005 

9 TO 5 opened just before Christmas, 1980, and immediately became 
one of the top grossing films of the season. It did so well that 20th 
Century Fox Telecommunications told Variety it would have videotapes 
on sale within two and half months in order to minimize pirate profits: 
"the fastest legal release for a cassette version of a motion picture after 
its theatrical bow." The film has been heavily promoted by a trailer 
packed with oral imagery, fast cutting, and the implication that the story 
is about an armed uprising of office workers. (None of the footage of the 
original trailer comes from the film itself.) Many working women are 
enjoying 9 TO 5, finding it relevant to their lives. A holiday newspaper 
poll taken in St. Louis theaters gave it "A-" overall by a largely female 
sample. Jane Fonda, in Boston for a screening to benefit the National 
Association of Office Workers, told an audience of working women: 

"The work done by the office workers of America is 
important. You can run an office without a boss, but not 
without a secretary. It's very hard for the average single 
woman who gets 59 cents for every dollar the man makes. 

Respect has to be reflected in the paycheck and the way a 
person is treated by an employer." 

Thus many people assume that 9 TO 5 is a feminist film championing 
the rights of secretaries. The film presents three stars, popular with 
women, who enact some universal fantasies: telling off a "mean boss," 
taking positive action without consulting men, and effecting changes in 
their way of life and that of other women. The film allows female stars to 
engage in slapstick in such recognizable locations as the Xerox room. It 
takes a firm stand against the most blatant form of sexual harassment 
and against disrespect to employed women. Yet 9 TO 5 is divisive and 
devious. We should examine why it was made now, and what it is really 
saying under an apparently liberal, frothy, glamorous facade. 

9 TO 5 is riddled with contradictory messages, reflecting to some extent 




the doubts and aspirations of working women in general. Many clerical 
workers have not examined their status or tried to deal with the 
contradictions within their own lives: Do they want a short-term, 
pleasant job while they are young, or do they want full-time professional 
recognition and pay commensurate with the work? Many women 
assume they cannot have both. This may be true now. Profit flows from 
the fact that much of the drudge work is done by people whose hourly 
worth to any company is much higher than their wage. For such women, 
9 TO 5 presents a "liberating" fantasy. They can express their own anger 
by identifying with the stars, who fight their way to a sort of victory 
against a bad boss and establish better working conditions for the staff. 
In presenting their simple situation and its simplistic solution, 9 TO 5 
avoids dealing with institutional repression, the nature of power within 
the corporation and in society. (It is assumed that the prison-like 
conditions shown at the beginning of the story are a deliberate strategy 
of the bad boss.) 9 TO 5 highlights some of the everyday humiliations in 
a secretary's life — giving up credit for a good idea to a superior, 
accepting criticism for the mistakes of others, performing menial and 
non-professional service at the boss' command. The answer to these and 
other conditions is to get rid of "that man," paint the walls orange, and 
be happy. About pay and professional status, the film is evasive. 

9 TO 5 has none of the tension and edginess of the trailer, with the 
latter's shots of high heeled marchers, a tongue licking an envelope, 
fingers pounding typewriter keys, equipment and machinery running, a 
partially eaten hamburger thrust upon a spike, and a gun in the drawer. 
Instead the film is leisurely, non-specific about workers' actual tasks, 
and non-threatening in its use of sexual imagery (when in doubt, make a 
joke). The technological artifacts presented so dramatically in the trailer 
are referred to only marginally in the film or used as props for slapstick. 
9 TO 5 plays like a 1980 version of BLONDIE MEETS THE BOSS, with 
three Blondies instead of Dagwood working for a lecherous Mr. Dithers. 
But its implications for these women, and any women now in clerical 
work are neither genial nor very much fun. 

Most of the executives of Consolidated Companies, Inc., a multinational 
with a branch in Brazil, remain hidden away on the top floor and thus 
not part of the perceived structure of the company. The secretaries sit on 
a lower floor at drab, impersonal desks (pictures and flowers forbidden) 
next to the Xerox room (brand specified) and a kitchen where the vice- 
president's coffee perks. He stays on this floor to keep both eyes on "his 
girls." He is Hart, Mr. Hart, or Sir. I will use names the way the film 
does, because offices are still class-specific about identification: Mr. or 
Mrs. for upper people, Joe or Annie for the rest. Women who can be 
called by their first names by any visiting stranger will always remain 
"girls." 

Hart is a comic-strip villain, with slick black hair and suit, slim 
mustache, and a nasty smirk: "the boss," "that man," the visible 
oppressor. In 9 TO 5 everything crude or exploitative about U.S. 
business is embodied in one simple, foulmouthed adversary. As Dolly 



Parton's character vigorously states, he is "evil. 


Hart fills his office with athletic trophies, probably company-won. He 
talks a lot about teamwork. "You girls never got a chance to play 
football," he muses. All the while, he is lining his pockets by 
manipulating corporate inventory through a warehouse scam. His wife, 
who is shown to be so brainless that she cannot recognize an attempted 
seduction, keeps busy by going alone on ocean cruises. In her absence 
Hart pursues his obsession with his secretary Doralee (Dolly Parton). He 
wants Doralee as his mistress, but she will not give in. 

Hart also keeps an administrative assistant, whose two main functions 
are to terrorize the other non-exempt staff and to report rules 
infractions and union talk to him. This is Roz, abrasive and mannish, as 
stupid as Hart's wife. The rest of the office is staffed with "invisible" or 
at most semi-visible women. They include a Latina, Delgado, who wants 
part-time work because she misses her children; a middle-aged 
alcoholic; and unidentified women who mostly gossip. In Vi's animated 
fantasy episode, these people will be specifically dressed as peasants, 
and they will be ruled over by Doralee, Vi, and Judy, the nobility, the 
stars. 

Vi (Lily Tomlin) is the senior office manager. She wanted to be vice 
president, but Hart was promoted over her. Now he plans to keep her 
out of management forever. He dangles promises of a better job merely 
to keep her in line, constantly humiliating her in front of the others, 
demanding that she make his coffee and do his shopping. Vi is a widow 
with four children, one of whom you see briefly (the son gives Vi a joint 
when she comes home angry from work). Vi is always on edge. She is 
shown to be a concerned mother and an efficient manager who knows 
everything about the business. Her cinematic presentation, with her 
strident makeup and the harsh colors of her clothing, suggests less 
agreeable attributes. In fact, it is worth noting that the strong 
personalities of the three stars override the fact that all three characters 
are filmically given extreme attributes of Hollywood types: If Hart is a 
comic strip boss, they are comic strip secretaries. 

The story begins when Judy (Jane Fonda) arrives, freshly un-married, 
ready to work outside the home for the first time in her life. Her 
husband was seduced by his secretary (whom else?). From her clothes 
(middle-aged proper, including neck bow and hat) and her expectations, 
it is likely that Judy took a business course to get this job. Vi is reluctant 
to train Judy and gives her only perfunctory help, abandoning her to 
trouble and embarrassment in the Xerox room without clear 
instructions. Judy is drawn into the gossip about Hart and Doralee. It 
seems obvious to all the women why their boss hired a Southern, 
overdeveloped, underdressed woman. No one will talk to Doralee. After 
a difficult first day, Judy makes an adjustment. 'You'll get used to it" is 
the kindest thing anyone can say to her about secretarial work. 

Nowhere in these opening scenes is the swinish behavior of Hart and his 
assistant countered by positive reactions from the women. Instead, 



Doralee learns that Hart has been lying about her sex life. She defends 
her honor by threatening him with castration by gunshot. This sequence 
provokes laughter, and is provocative also because the camera assumes 
Hart's point of view, aiming at Doralee's legs, buttocks, and finally right 
down her cleavage. The script says women are no longer sex objects. The 
visuals mock both that statement and this woman. 

Doralee's little rebellion parallels Vi's reaction when she learns she will 
not be promoted but will be stuck in her fetch-and-carry role for the 
duration of Hart's vice-presidency. Vi then tells Hart, 

"I expect to be treated with a little dignity and a little respect. 

Don't ever refer to me as your girl again." 

Her admonition has no effect. At the same time, Judy, after six weeks at 
Consolidated, suffers an attack of acute injustice when she learns 
Delgado has been fired for mentioning her salary. She joins the others at 
a bar. The immediate solution to "we've got to do something" is to get 
drunk or stoned — i.e. do something pleasant and friendly and fun — 
and to dream of revenge. They relate their fantasies for murdering Hart, 
and the warmth of this scene of women coming together to act out their 
anger leads viewers to accept the fantasies as positive. But the fantasies 
only provide a catharsis for the three secretaries. The following lowing 
day they talk about how much fun they had, Delgado being forgotten 
with the barbecue and smoke. 

FANTASIES 

In Judy's fantasy, she ambushes Hart in the office by night. The 
maddened office staff, like the torch-carrying peasants in 
FRANKENSTEIN, chase Hart into his sanctuary, now occupied by Judy. 
After ducking in and out of rows of machinery, this poor pathetic little 
boss-monster is shot down by a woman wearing designer bandoliers. 
The filmic fantasy implies that only in an abnormal mental condition (or 
later, under stress) would Judy even consider such a thought. 

In Doralee's fantasy, Hart becomes her secretary, a whimpering creature 
to be bullied and tortured. With her whip and little boots, using words 
like "ass" and "crotch" to verbally assault her "boy," Doralee ropes him 
on the office floor and roasts him alive. This sequence incidentally 
reinforces Hart's charge that women are "bitches," and it gives some 
credibility to his derogation of woman by having Doralee derogate a 
man. 

Vi imagines herself a character in a mock-Disney cartoon, Snow White 
surrounded by cute little animals and birds. She pours (organic) poison 
into Hart's coffee to fry his brains, then rockets him out the window. In 
a Disney-DeMille climax, the office slaves escape their chains, heavenly 
light fills the darkness, and the three women in medieval horned crowns 
ascend to the clouds, the peasants cheering. 


The fantasies are important on several levels. First, they introduce 



"humorous" sado-masochistic details, PG-rated whips and chains, and a 
suggestion of Amazons and dominant women without threatening the 
audience. All three women have been previously established as straight 
and monogamous. Vi has four children, Doralee enjoys sex with her 
good-ol'-boy husband, and Judy has been cruelly abandoned by a man 
she still has some feelings for. 

More than this, in narrative terms, we have been given only superficial 
characteristics of Vi, Judy, and Doralee, those needed to move the plot. 
From now on, the three women will relate to each other not as true 
friends but as allies in a common cause: "get that man." Their fantasies 
represent the highest state of consciousness of their own exploitation. 
But these solutions are oriented toward fantastic schemes of violence 
with sexual content. Ideologically, the fantasy sequences function in the 
following way — revenge is easy to understand. 

Once accomplished, it defuses frustrations. Questions go unanswered in 
the moment of brief triumph. With Doralee clad in a short Western 
skirt, cracking a whip and talking dirty, or Judy dressed as the gun- 
toting Great White Huntress, the questions — what does Hart represent, 
who runs the corporation — become so remote as to be unaskable. The 
audience gets the comic message that if that bastard were gone, our life 
would be okay. Thus, the fantasies. 

Judy's stoned image of herself as dominator is especially interesting, 
because nowhere else in the film does she pursue that role even when it 
is given to her. When she is forced to shoot at Hart with a real gun, she 
feels terrible about it. Apologetic and clumsy, she says "yes, sir" to the 
end. And while Vi might get stoned with two women, she would never 
share her throne with them, nor does she at the end of 9 TO 5. 

ADVENTURE 

In the fantasies, Hart confesses his sins of piggishness and lechery. In 
fact, he is proud to be the kind of rough team player who keeps his 
career along by climbing on women's bodies in all senses. He is 
vulnerable only because he has spent so much time attempting 
seduction that he forgets to have his chair fixed. The day after the 
fantasy party, Hart falls to the floor and is knocked out. At the same 
time Vi discovers that the sweetener she just put into Hart's coffee is 
really rat poison. She believes she has killed him. The secretarial alliance 
must deal with Vi's subsequent theft of a corpse from the hospital, a 
traffic accident, the discovery that the stolen body is not Hart's (Vi was 
going to dispose of the evidence), and the return of this strange stiff. 
("This is awful, so disrespectful," moans Judy.) These sequences speak 
directly to people's perceptions about women's inability to function in 
crisis and reinforce them. The sequence is finally resolved off screen, 
with the film making its joke at the expense of two black characters, 
cleaning women, who are left to clean up the mess. (And they probably 
spend some unpaid time talking to the police, since the corpse belonged 
to an underworld victim.) All the three secretaries can say is how "lucky" 
they are. 



REFORM 


Roz hides in the toilet, puts her feet up on the seat, and by working 
diligently with ball point pen on toilet paper (a neat trick), spies out the 
details of the rat poison. The three do not consider that an executive as 
paranoid as Hart would surely have the ladies' room bugged. Vi, 

Doralee, and Judy are not even aware that one of the stalls has a locked 
door. They are, of course, surprised when Hart tries to blackmail them. 
Not one to be held at anybody's mercy, Doralee reacts by seeking to 
imprison Hart with no thought about the consequences. The three 
accomplices must therefore hold Hart captive for six weeks until they 
can get evidence to charge him with embezzlement. 

Since Hart's wife is cruising the South Seas, they are able to rig his own 
bedroom with a security system. They chain him to it with a 
combination of sporting equipment and dog accessories. Doralee 
explains, "I paid for it on your Master Charge" (brand specified). The 
office, now benevolently run by VI, Judy, and master forger Doralee, is 
transformed into a comfortable work place, with day care and time 
sharing. Bright colors and flowers liven up the rooms. The three 
dispatch Roz to learn French. Something called "equal pay" is begun. 

The alcoholic takes an instant cure, and the handicapped are hired. 
Delgado comas back, part-time. 

9 TO 5 suggests that these people are greatly privileged to work for such 
a kind company (master). Happy and bouncy, the staff increases 
productivity by 20%. Hart is forgotten, his identity reduced to a name 
on a stack of memos. This is the fantasy of the queens in the clouds, 
waving down to the adoring masses: In this world of niceness, who 
would dream of complaining that she is doing the same work, and that 
pay, "equal" or not, is probably still pretty low? Nobody talks about 
decent pay. 

"Respect" is assumed to be gained with the departure of the two 
disrespectful characters. Even Judy gets up the gumption to tell off her 
ex-husband, but only after his secretary has thrown him out, i.e., a 
woman Judy fears has rejected him. Judy has by now achieved a certain 
independence and can think for herself. But at precisely this point, when 
she is "on-guard" at Hart's house, the film shows her in a white silk 
negligee, legs silhouetted, a untypical costume for that character in any 
case. Since she could not have known that her husband was waiting 
outside the door, the implication is that she is wearing this costume to 
tease Hart. That is a contradictory and disturbing development for the 
supposed sexual liberation implied by her speech to her husband. 

The story now turns from slapstick to a series of verbal confrontations 
and deus-ex-machina devices. It is difficult to construct a strong general 
audience plot around corporate practice, computer changeovers, and 
multinational investments. Movie producers presume that people do not 
know how these things work and are bored by them. Thus, Hart's wife is 
brought home to liberate him. He covers his thefts out of his own 



pocket. It's a far more fitting punishment than six weeks of 
imprisonment in luxury, but the writers ignore the point, furnishing 
only one line about his financial loss. 

Hart threatens the three women with jail. (Again he calls them "girls.") 
But they are not placed in jeopardy, because the Chairman of the Board, 
drawn by the 20% increase in productivity, arrives to reward Hart, who 
gets credit for the secretaries' achievements. The Chairman happily 
decides to send this wonder-worker to Brazil, where another exploitable 
people await him. 

Bubbly captions reveal that Judy marries the Xerox rep, Doralee 
becomes a country singer, and Vi becomes vice president because of her 
"calmness in a crisis." (Nobody at Consolidated knows how she behaves 
in a crisis; nobody has seen her in one.) Hart is abducted by Brazilian 
Amazons, one last joke about the dominance of women. 

The extremely light plot of 9 TO 5, the loose editing together of disparate 
sequences, the ability of the three actresses to project a semblance of 
humanity into each cardboard role, conceal the offensiveness of such 
brainless and disagreeable people and events. It is hard to identify the 
subtext when a box of "Skinny and Sweet" is waved in someone's face, or 
while Hart is clanking from the security device rigged to the ceiling of 
his bedroom. There are no really positive women characters in 9 TO 5. 
The "good" traits of the three secretaries are those of conventional 
femininity: Vi loves her children and is always helpful, Doralee keeps 
her husband happy in bed, and Judy is frail and fluttery. She dithers 
(shades of Blondie). She apologizes. She says "Sir" to Hart right up to 
the nth time he calls her a bitch and threatens to send her to jail. 

Doralee is the film's sex object, always obliging. She is not stupid, but 
ambitious. At the end, Dolly Parton's voice singing the title song 
confirms Doralee's ambitions: the star above the herd, cracking her 
whip. Vi herself has many "male" qualities Hart prizes, including 
aggressive whininess, of which her strident red lipstick is a visual 
equivalent. The scene in which she tells the harmless candy striper to 
piss off says more about the popular image of women in business than 
anything else I have seen recently. 

None of these women want to be secretaries. None regard secretarial 
work as worthy in itself, but more like punishment for "having to work." 
As soon as they get the chance, they escape the "pink collar ghetto." 
Marriage for Judy means being supported, not having to punch a time 
clock or a typewriter. Stardom for Doralee is self-evident and signaled 
by her wardrobe. Executive status for Vi means being able to tell some 
other woman to make the coffee, and, of course, to enforce the 
Chairman's decree that salaries be lowered. At the film's end, the office 
is shown as a happy place full of blacks, latinos and social misfits who 
will do the work the white middle class heroines have been freed from. 

Hart constantly refers to secretaries as "bitches," dumb," "morons," and 
"crones." His language is strong, and it is not refuted verbally anywhere 
by any character. The negative images of people who cannot get higher- 



paid work and the sounds of these derogations hang in the air. 

Moreover, while they are trapped briefly in the secretarial ghetto, Vi, 
Judy, and Doralee demonstrate the Hollywood assumption that women 
are stupid, and that stupid women are funny. When Judy tangles with 
the Xerox machine, spilling paper, lurching about to catch it, she 
behaves like a "typical woman who can't use a machine." What is not 
said is that the Xerox Corporation rents that model with the proviso that 
a company also take a full-time Xerox employee to operate it. All such 
people I have met have been men. That copier is a complex, highly 
sensitive device, and there is nothing at all funny about an untrained 
person trying to cope with it. 

The film offers a running joke about Vi's inability to distinguish sugar 
substitute from rat poison. Both come in yellow boxes. Several times it is 
pointed out that "the boxes look exactly alike, except that one has a skull 
on it." Not true: one also has a large picture of a rat on it! And as for 
transacting business, Vi acts content to take the word of somebody 
(probably a secretary in the New York office) that she cannot have 
access to important warehouse records for six weeks because of a 
computer changeover. Imagine what Hart would have done with that 
answer. 

BONDAGE 

9 TO 5 also uses bondage as an audience grabber by making a joke out of 
it. While Judy, in white negligee, wrestles on a bed with a chained-up 
Hart, the script leeringly calls the activity "M&M's" (another brand 
name). This episode is preceded by the shot earlier described, in which 
Judy stands in the doorway, her legs showing through the silk. The film 
defuses its visually disturbing material with a laugh, but its suggestion 
about dictatorial, dangerous women remains. The audience is supposed 
to be sophisticated enough to know that the bondage items Doralee buys 
in a pet shop are also sold in sex shops. 9 TO 5 titillates the viewers with 
the promise that something kinky is yet to come. And the gear also is 
illustrating the prophecy that women will take over, enslave men, and 
roast them alive. Additionally, by not understanding the term "S&M," 
Judy is made to look both wholesome and stupid. The film offers S&M 
suggestions to us both ways — as titillating and "OK" because defused. 

WORKING WOMEN 

9 TO 5 has a zippy credit sequence showing a series of anonymous 
women going to work. Running in high heels, one misses her bus. 
Another spills coffee on her feet while checking her watch. A third drops 
papers over the sidewalk and has to be helped by a man. Nothing that 
follows this sequence contradicts the idea that women who work are 
clumsy and that they need supervision. They cannot handle a crisis 
except by lucky accident, nor can they properly blackmail a villain 
caught red-handed. Only those who adopt masculine traits, become 
bullies, or resort to individual armed force will succeed. The rest will be 
doomed to stay secretaries forever. And those condemned to the typing 
pool for life, well, some day care and respect will keep them content with 



their low status. 


9 TO 5 sells a bill of goods to working women in low-status jobs. It tells 
them that better conditions and consideration will improve their lives, 
and they should be happy either to take what is offered or get out. (Even 
Delgado, when she was fired, declared that she would be better off at 
home with her children, as if she did not really have to work.) Movies 
and television generally type secretaries as dowdy fussbudgets or jiggly 
and giggly sex objects. It has been twenty years since Hollywood dealt 
with office life in Billy Wilder's THE APARTMENT. Why was 9 TO 5 
made, and why at this time? 

The 1980s will be a critical time for women in U.S. business. Secretaries 
are asking for professional status; they are joining unions all over the 
country. They are publicizing the complex and demanding nature of the 
work they do. It is not "respect" that they want, but status and pay 
appropriate to the job. The film disposes of the "professional" with one 
sweep: all three principals professionally scramble for the exit door as 
soon as it is opened. As for unions, the attitude of 9 TO 5 is 
unambiguous. Unions are ignored, except for two mentions. The first 
mention explains Roz' position as a spy (there must be something 
subversive she can listen for). The second is Vi's joke, reminding the 
audience that Jimmy Hoffa had connections to the criminal underworld 
(at a time when the Teamsters are actively organizing secretaries!). The 
audience knows that at the moment Vi makes this remark, the body of a 
gangland victim reposes in the trunk. 

9 TO 5 ignores or distorts important facts about women's job conditions. 
"Equal pay for equal work" is not a whim of the Harts of middle 
management. It is the law. How the law is circumvented, and what 
"equal" means, are irrelevant to the film. The myth of the white-clad 
Chairman of the Board rapping out orders, canceling privileges, and 
rewarding the righteous overrides the real truth about violated rights. In 
9 TO 5 the equal pay issue is a joke. 

Concurrent with the rising demands of secretaries has come, for the first 
time in history, the technology to downgrade their work permanently. 
Computerized, electronic changes in office procedures are creating a 
massive restructuring of business practices with regard to clerical 
workers. Many offices today, corporate or not, and including 
departments of the Federal Government, have turned their word 
processing functions into a vast assembly line on which women perform 
deadening routines every day, subject to the same speedups, quality 
checks and overseeing as factory workers. It is doubtful whether most of 
these office workers know by sight the people whose words they are 
processing. These women are subject to physical and emotional hazards, 
many of which they are unaware of. Only recently have noise level 
hazards or the presence of carcinogens in copy machine chemicals been 
publicized. 9 TO 5 jokes that people have been deafened in the Xerox 
room. The audience laughs — how silly. 

In addition, there is a resurgence of that old media caricature, the 



Corporate Mistress. Washington scandals and the gossipy inside stories 
have once more fostered the image of a private secretary as prostitute. 
This is partially because in companies where clerical functions have 
been made routine and those performing them downgraded, the only 
designated "secretaries" are those assigned to top executives as status 
symbols and ego boosters. If the word is "teamwork," no matter how 
hard working or how much of the actual and unpaid corporate thinking 
these women do, they are still relegated in the public mind to Pom Pom 
Girls. The character of Doralee supposedly refutes that stereotype. But 
Dolly Parton is consistently costumed as a sex object in tight sweaters, 
laces, and leather — even after Hart grabbed her and wrestled her to the 
floor. The film's visual image is stronger than the character's words. 

To return to Vi's fantasy of the queen(s) liberating the peasant slaves, 
she of course does free Consolidated's workers from the more onerous 
aspects of their jobs. This point is attractive to many women who see the 
film. Their own lives would be much improved with a nice boss and flex¬ 
time. In the years before day care, Joe Hill called this Pie in the Sky, but 
in the United States today few have to wait until death. Little gifts from 
above have sustained the U.S. economy and held off any mass rising of 
workers in this country. The gut issue, summarized by the Chairman 
when he says, "That equal pay thing ... we don't need to keep priming 
the pump!" is that these workers will be content to accept low pay in 
exchange for small favors. Vi must act the way she does if she wants to 
get ahead, and we know that ambition rules her life even if she is a good 
mother. 

Lynn Salvage, President of the Katharine Gibbs Secretarial School, in a 
recent Chicago Tribune interview, stated: 

"Our concept is that the secretary is a part of the 
management team. A union would polarize the secretary in 
terms of management and pose a problem for her or him to 
move into managerial ranks." 

Of course, a worker like Vi who wants to be a manager must take low 
pay and abuse, anticipating that glorious ascension into the clouds. The 
most able will rise as always, and the others will be conned into thinking 
they are "part of management." 9 TO 5 reinforces this belief by showing 
Vi making it within the system and by giving Judy and Doralee 
"temporary" worker status. These two are filling the time until they are 
discovered — by a man, by a talent agent — stars between engagements. 
They do not even look or dress like the rest of the office staff. 

When Jane Fonda as Judy picks up her gun and an annihilates the 
copiers and computers, the film misses its one moment to make a 
statement about these changes and contradictions. Judy did not aim at 
the repressive technology of the corporate state. As the craftily devised 
trailer for 9 TO 5 points out, her villain is merely shown as "that man." 
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Remakes testify to the fact that film production does not occur in a 
vacuum but is a specific historical context. Philip Kaufman's version of 
INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, for example, released with 
much fanfare during the Christmas season in 1978, differs significantly 
from the Don Siegal cult film of 1956. Particularly in its emphasis upon 
and treatment of heterosexual relations, the remake is a commentary 
about present-day society. But the contrasts between it and the original 
can best be highlighted by concentrating first upon similarities 
attributed to them by Kaufman himself and by film reviewers. 

During an interview, Philip Kaufman stated, 

"We were all asleep is a lot of ways in the fifties, living, 
conforming, other-directed types of lives. Maybe we woke up 
a little is the sixties, but now we've gone back to sleep 
again. "£1} 

Despite current nostalgia for the fifties as adolescent phenomenon 
based on cruising and rock and roll, the darker side of the decade can be 
evoked by its domestic and foreign politics. Events of the fifties also 
include HUAC and the Alger Hiss case, the dramatic rise to power of 
Joseph McCarthy and his equally dramatic demise, the trial and 
execution of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, the Korean War in the 
aftermath of Communist victory in China, and the Soviet explosion of 
the atom bomb. The notion picture industry itself experienced witch 
hunts resulting in the Hollywood black list. Post-Watergate film critics 
asserted that the mood of the fifties as captured by Siegel's combination 
of science fiction and horror and recapitulated by Kaufman was still 
relevant. Alienation, dehumanization, and paranoia also blighted the 
seventies. Some critics even dwelled on the rendering of these themes as 
a film noir convention in both versions. (2) 

Fifties politics aside, the struggle against conformity imposed upon 




individuals caught in a standardized existence in urban landscapes dates 
back at least to the Industrial Revolution. In nineteenth-century United 
States the aggressive development of a capitalist economy contrasted 
with a privatized domestic life, deliberately secluded from the process of 
rationalization. Woman's appointed role was to sanctify and preserve 
this refuge. Thus "the weaker sex" came to embody a force opposed to 
the relentlessness of the machine age. Since the uses of technology 
generated ambivalence, progress required that woman stand still. An 
astute historian, Henry Adams used the symbols of the madonna versus 
the dynamo. Despite its Catholic origin, the madonna was am apt image 
since middle-class woman were increasingly defined in terms of their 
nurturance role at the same time that their sexual nature was being 
denied. 

Its view regarding technology in relation to woman characterizes the 
BODY SNATCHERS remake as a comment about the changing and 
uncertain nature of contemporary sex roles. The film projects a 
devastatingly bleak and sterile version of the future when women 
eschew traditional definitions of their nature. Woman's role has been to 
counterbalance and countenance male non-normative behavior, not to 
deviate from the norm herself. With the resurgence of feminism in the 
sixties and seventies, woman functioned less well in their prior symbolic 
capacities, including that of "the eternal feminine" versus the 
encroachments of technology. Feminist theorists like Shulamith 
Firestone in fact began to seize upon technology as a mode of liberating 
woman. At the same time, a significant number of men were beginning 
to reject the value of technology (antimilitarism, agrarian communal 
experiments, the counterculture, ecology movements, etc.). Moreover, 
men claimed for themselves attributes of nurturance usually associated 
with women. The BODY SNATCHERS remake has to be understood 
within this context. 

Wasting no time, the film begins with an obvious rendering of sexual 
symbols. Unlike the original, which was set in a small California town 
named Santa Mira (Saint See), the remake takes place in San Francisco. 
The choice is interesting since the bay city is known both for its sixties, 
flower child, Haight Ashbury-style counterculture, and its large 
homosexual population. In the West where men were presumably men, 
traditional male virility is in retreat. Significantly, the first shot of San 
Francisco in the film after pods hurl and drift through space and 
descend towards earth is not the famed Golden Gate Bridge but the 
pyramidal Transamerica Building. (Since United Artists, the film's 
producer and distributor, is a subsidiary of the Transamerica 
conglomerate, this visual prominence was an insider's joke which drew 
comment in Variety and other trade journals.) The pyramid is visible 
from Matthew's (Donald Sutherland's) apartment and there is also a 
poster of it on his wall. Matthew is frequently shot with the building in 
the background, sometimes in an arty style with the tower's distorted 
reflection in bus windows as he hurries to a Chinese laundry. Also 
associated with the building is Jack Bellicec (Jeff Goldblum), the second 
male protagonist in the film, when he is framed with the poster is a 



night shot. 


Corresponding to the Transamerica Building, as an embarrassingly 
obvious symbol, is the pod itself, manifested during the credit sequence 
in the form of a flower. At the end of the credits, there is a continuous, 
downward movement of the camera as pods enshroud the city. Close ups 
of rain drenched plants give way to three successive and repetitive shots 
of a coral colored pod that blooms to reveal a circular red interior. 
Significantly, the two female protagonists in the film, Elizabeth Driscoll 
(Brooke Adams) and Nancy Bellicec (Veronica Cartwright), are both 
women who nurture plants and are first to speculate about the 
dangerous nature of strange flowers enveloping the city. During a 
dramatic night sequence halfway through the film, the pods' horrifying 
reproductive process, apparently a form of parthenogenesis which 
results in females and males, is revealed. Petals crack and unfurl as 
human-like heads begin to emerge to a soundtrack of pulsating music, 
groans, and inarticulate cries. Far from the blissful moment childbirth 
often represents during cliched moments on screen, the birth of alien 
pods is a menacing event. 

The symbolism of the BODY SNATCHERS remake is unmistakably 
sexual and stresses the film's essential concern with relationships 
between men and women. By contrast, the basic network of the fifties 
classic is the family, and there is apprehension about threats to its 
survival. Miles Bennell (Kevin McCarthy) and Becky Driscoll (Dana 
Wynter) have both experienced a recent divorce when they meet. During 
their flight from the pods, they begin to fall in love, and Becky cries out 
to Miles (with saccharin music on the soundtrack), 

"I want to love and be loved. I want your children." 

The nightmare of having loved ones replaced by pod creatures who 
appear human but are devoid of emotion occurs within the family unit. 
Consequently a little boy's mother, or a woman's Uncle Ira, or Becky's 
father are first perceived as alien and strange. Miles' secretary willingly 
converts her daughter into a pod so there will be no more tears. At the 
end of the Siegal film, Miles runs frantically on a highway outside Santa 
Mira and shouts, 

"You're in danger...! They're after all of us! Our wives, our 

children, everyone!" 

In the remake, this well-remembered scene is recapitulated by Kevin 
McCarthy himself in an homage (even Don Siegal makes a cameo 
appearance). But his cry no longer has reference to the family and has 
become less specific. 

"Help! Help! They're coming...! You're next! You're in 

danger!" 

Witnesses to his pursuit and death, as they drive through San Francisco, 
are Matthew and his co-worker, Elizabeth. (Characters in the remake, 



both major and minor, are significantly part of a couple.) Until she 
becomes romantically involved with Matthew, Elizabeth shares a house 
with a dentist named Geoffrey. The decor in the house stresses 
heterosexual coupling. Busts of a man and woman appear on the shelf; a 
pair of Oriental dolls, male and female, stand on the mantle; and a 
painting on the wall is a simple representation of a boy and girl. Since 
one of the members of a couple will eventually be transformed into a 
pod and threaten the other with extinction, the locus of betrayal occurs 
between man and woman. Not since forties film noir have heterosexual 
relations proven so deadly. 

As the narrative of the BODY SNATCHERS unfolds, the success of the 
pod takeover corresponds with deterioration or rupture in the 
relationship of a couple. At first Elizabeth brings home an unusual 
flower which assumes an eerie significance as it floats in a glass of water 
at night. When she awakens, Geoffrey has been replaced by a pod and is 
sweeping up the remains of his human forbearer to be carried out to one 
of the omnipresent dump trucks in the film. Later, Geoffrey will be 
unsuccessful in an attempt to supplant Elizabeth with a pod. Next, 
Matthew takes his clothes to a Chinese laundry where the proprietor 
complains that his wife is "wrong." At a book autographing party, a 
woman named Katherine experiences acute anxiety because she believes 
that her husband has changed. Jack and Nancy Bellicec, who run a mud 
bath establishment in laid-back San Francisco, escape from the pods 
until Jack is captured and becomes an enemy. 

At the end of the film, Elizabeth herself shrivels and disappears in the 
arms of a horrified Matthew (to Amazing Grace on the soundtrack) and 
is reborn a pod. The desolation of her death and duplication is 
emphasized by the stark, defoliated branches in the thicket where she 
has succumbed to sleep, that deathlike trance which augurs life for a 
waiting pod. Resurrected as part of the alien conspiracy, Elizabeth's 
voice is bereft of its humor, sounds strangely harsh, and erupts is a 
piercing pod cry as she vengefully points to Matthew's presence. 
Curiously, Elizabeth is the only pod to emerge fully naked in her human 
form. Woman's creation as the result of am alien system of 
parthenogenesis is here stereotyped as a centerfold. The image of 
woman as betrayer cannot be separated out from her sexuality even 
though pods are asexual. The robot-like Elizabeth at the end of the film 
is more consistent with the film's logic about pod existence. 

The only major character in the BODY SNATCHERS remake who is not 
part of a couple is Matthew's friend, pop psychiatrist David Kibner. 

Since Kibner is portrayed by actor Leonard Nimoy, familiar to audiences 
as the Vulcan immune to human emotion in TV's STAR TREK, there is 
scarcely surprise in the revelation that he is the pod conspiracy leader. 
At the book-autographing party, photographs of him are duplicated all 
over the room, and a blowup intrudes itself between Matthew and 
Elizabeth. When Kibner later accompanies Matthew to Geoffrey's house 
in search of a pod resembling Elizabeth, we see him momentarily 
framed with one, not both, of the pair of busts decorating a shelf. As a 



psychiatrist, Kibner is especially adroit in manipulating women and 
sending them to their doom. First he convinces Katherine that she is 
behaving unreasonably and reconciles her with her (pod) husband. Then 
he reassures Elizabeth with cliched talk about the instability of 
relationships and advises Matthew to restore her to Geoffrey. 

Throughout most of the film, the growing romantic attachment between 
Matthew and Elizabeth contrasts with and parallels the proliferation of 
unfeeling pods. Their relationship is constantly disrupted and eventually 
destroyed by the aliens, for whom love has neither value nor meaning. 
Avowals of love occur during moments when there is threat of 
transformation. On the verge of being overpowered by pods, Elizabeth 
admits that she loves Matthew but the couple is able to elude their 
captors and resume flight. Near the end, Elizabeth injures her ankle, 
despairs, and is unable to continue. Matthew fervently and repeatedly 
whispers to her, "I love you," but minutes later she becomes a pod and 
condemns him to the same lobotomized existence. Although there has 
been considerable warmth in their relationship, their frantic escape 
occupies about half of the film's footage. At one point they wander 
through San Francisco's famed sex district, a landscape of neon lights in 
which a peddler claims an all-naked show is "guaranteed to make you 
feel like a new man." But there is no time for the lovers to experience 
any sexual love as opposed to commercialized and mechanical sex or the 
unfeeling state of pods. 

Unlike the earlier film which ended with Miles' frantic warning to 
highway drivers (Siegel's version) or a call to an FBI combating 
communism in the fifties (the studio's version), the conclusion of the 
remake is a much more pessimistic and nihilistic statement. The sole 
survivor is not a man but a woman, Nancy Bellicec, and she in turn is 
betrayed by Matthew. Pointing his finger at her and shrieking like a pod, 
Matthew sounds the alarm. The camera moves in for a close up of his 
mouth as a gaping black hole that obliterates everything. The final clinch 
is thus one between camera and protagonist turned pod. 

Ultimately, betrayal between men and women and their conversion into 
pods is a flight from heterosexual relations into technology, a flight 
motivated by fear and hatred of women and their sexuality. As opposed 
to films of male bonding in which men retreat from women into a 
camaraderie betokening a pre-domesticated, rough and ready era, the 
BODY SNATCHERS escapes into an antiseptic if sterile future. 

At the same time, the film denigrates technology as a leveler of 
traditional differences between men and women. Sprouting pod 
philosophy, Kibner explains that pods, as an advanced form of life, will 
inhabit a new world without love or hate, an untroubled state free of 
anxiety. In other words, men and women as automatons will have 
achieved parity in a world without emotion, human sexuality, or 
procreation — all heretofore associated with woman. As a result, neither 
sex is necessary or, put another way, sex as a category becomes 
meaningless. Almost. Kibner is obviously male, as are his most forceful 



followers, and one wonders about the pecking order in the pod power 
structure. The world of pods as a reflection of the world of film is still an 
environment controlled by men. 

In viewing technology as a possible escape mechanism from women at 
the same time that it is condemned for eradicating sex differences, the 
BODY SNATCHERS remake appears confused. It is also unreservedly 
male in point of view. But the complex issue of women in relation to 
technology lends itself to a feminist interpretation as well. With the 
acuity of an avowed antifeminist, Norman Mailer observed in The 
Prisoner of Sex that 

"technology by extending man's power over nature, reduced 
him before women. "£3} 

Shulamith Firestone advocates the elimination of woman's procreative 
function altogether. (4) She argues that so long as women are 
conceptualized in terms of childbearing and childrearing, their 
liberation is impossible. As opposed to the bleak vision of the BODY 
SNATCHERS, Firestone sees a world of artificial reproduction as 
heralding promise. For women, then, technology need not usher in a 
fearful 1984 but holds the key to the future. 

Notes: 

n Charles Freund, "Pods over San Francisco," Film Comment, January- 
February 1979, p. 23. 

2i INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, 1956 and 1978, clipping 
files, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Los Angeles. 

3. P. 94. (New York: New American Library, 1971). 

4^ Shulamith Firestone, The Dialectic of Sex (New York: Bantam Books, 
1971). See especially Chap. 10, "Feminism and Ecology," and the 
conclusion. For an early but still relevant discussion on technology as a 
means of liberating women, see Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Women and 
Economics (New York: Harper and Row, 1966, originally published in 
1898). See Dorothy Dinnerstein's The Mermaid and the Minotaur (New 
York: Harper Colophon, 1977) for a psychoanalytic explanation of men's 
use of technology to conquer nature. 
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The anti-nuclear movement is one of the few protest movements in the 
United States of an otherwise politically dreary late 1970s. It is not clear 
yet what the political potential of this movement is, especially in this 
country. Two recent films give us some insight into the state of the 
respective movements, in the United States and in West Germany. THE 
LAST RESORT (Green Mountain Post Films, 1978), a U.S. film, and 
BETTER ACTIVE TODAY THAN RADIOACTIVE TOMORROW (Nina 
Gladitz, 1978, U.S. release), a film from West Germany, both deal with 
specific anti-nuclear protests. Both films are distributed by Green 
Mountain Post Films (P.O. Box 229, Turners Falls, MA 01376). 

THE LAST RESORT chronicles the struggle of anti-nuke groups, such as 
the Clamshell Alliance, against the building of a nuclear power plant at 
Seabrook, New Hampshire. BETTER ACTIVE TODAY shows the 
confrontation between the people of Whyl, West Germany, and political- 
industrial interests over the construction of a giant nuclear power 
complex in Whyl. A comparison of the films reveals the greater 
sophistication and militancy of the European movement and the 
relatively apolitical nature of its U.S. counterpart. 

THE LAST RESORT begins with shots of the beautiful New Hampshire 
coast and wildlife. Next we see the governor of New Hampshire, Meldrin 
Thomson, who states how pleased he is that a nuclear plant is about to 
be built. The film attempts to build a collage of evidence against the 
nuclear plant, juxtaposing views of the citizenry, the protestors, and the 
apologists for the plant. As the film progresses we see several 
demonstrations at the proposed site of the plant. These protests grow, 
culminating in a large demonstration and sit-in of 2,000. If the film 
does nothing else, it shows the growth of the anti-nuclear movement in 
New Hampshire over a time period of about one year, from 1976 to 1977. 

For all its good intentions and earnest tone, the film has several 




problems. First, the pace is rather sluggish, with a lot of material shown 
repeatedly. Second, in a film of one hour, there is not enough hard 
information presented about atomic power plants to really educate or 
inform viewers, especially if they do not already know something about 
the issue. Though the film does explain well why the plant at Seabrook 
could be so dangerous (nuclear waste, higher ocean temperatures), not 
enough hard, cold facts are presented. Third, and perhaps most 
important, there is too much footage of the demonstrations at Seabrook. 
This is the heart of the problem in the film. The gatherings look 
dangerously like pleasant outings in which well-meaning college kids 
come in conflict with silly authorities (who do say the most ridiculous 
things, it is true) and baffled yet decent police. They are all very polite to 
one another. It hardly seems like a confrontation — more of a mistake in 
communication. A key to the politics of THE LAST RESORT is the 
music: folk-cheerful and upbeat, innocent even, wending its way along 
the soundtrack. There are no hard edges in the film. (The 
demonstrations in fall 1979 which I saw on TV seemed militant and 
serious. I imagine a different film would be made today.) 

On the plus side, the film contains some very interesting footage of 
militant and highly political demonstrations in other parts of the world, 
including the 1974 action at Matsu Bay in Japan, where 300 fishing 
boats successfully blockaded a nuclear ship while countless numbers of 
demonstrators on shore cheered them on. As a result of this action, 
nuclear production in Japan was set back. Another clip is from Whyl, 
West Germany, the scene of BETTER ACTIVE TODAY), where 28,000 
people from three countries demonstrated against and occupied a 
proposed nuclear complex until the plans were dropped. But next to 
these remarkable shows of strength in Germany and Japan, the 
Seabrook demonstrations look like nutty children's crusades. 

I am not denying the serious intent or the effectiveness of these 
demonstrations. The Clamshell Alliance has held back the building of 
the Seabrook plant to this day, no small achievement, as witness Jerry 
Brown's attempt to woo them before the New Hampshire primary. But 
in this film, these demonstrations look puny, casual, and haphazard. 

BETTER ACTIVE TODAY THAN RADIOACTIVE TOMORROW 
chronicles a most amazing protest against nuclear power. Whyl, West 
Germany, is a small town near the Rhine River. Its people are mainly 
vintners and farmers. When it was chosen to be the site of one of the 
world's largest lightwater reactors, the local people were joined by 
thousands of other Germans, French, and Swiss, and they occupied the 
site. They organized a school in which they studied political topics 
together. They ate communally and set up housing for everyone. Shifts 
of local farmers and students continued to occupy the site and have 
managed to keep the construction of the plant from happening. The 
events of the film are from 1975 to 1977. The film shows that the local 
people of Whyl are highly politicized and articulate about the dangers of 
nuclear pollution. They also understand very wall why the capitalist 
state needs nuclear armaments. 



Nina Gladitz has made a film which does justice to the activists of Whyl. 
It is the more sophisticated film, on a political and filmic level, of the 
two reviewed here. The filmmaker took part in these demonstrations as 
well as filmed them and knows the people intimately. She has used a 
variety of techniques, such as titles, montage, and a reconstructed 
soundtrack. But more than that, she has let the camera record the faces 
of the people who have taken part in this struggle, the individual within 
the mass. It is the demonstrators we finally remember — their strength, 
resourcefulness, intelligence, and humanity. 

Gladitz gives us footage of marches with tens of thousands of people, 
occupations where the police swarm and attack demonstrators with 
sticks, and scenes of the daily life created by the people as they "squat" 
on the site. She also constructs fictional episodes, such as a nuclear 
disaster and its results. The film shows us particular people in the 
struggle. A husband and wife talk about her transformation from an 
apolitical housewife to a militant activist. They discuss how their 
relationship has been strengthened by their shared political work and 
commitment. A farmer talks about exploitation: 

"We have worked for the big shots, and we have got the short 

end." 

When an attempt is made by the nuclear people to co-opt the ministers 
by meeting with their wives, an old woman says, 

"They're trying to talk to the wives so they'll influence their 

husbands not to support the common people." 

The information in the film is organized chronologically to some extent 
— the growth and development of the struggle at Whyl — but more 
importantly, it is organized politically. One of the strongest aspects of 
BETTER ACTIVE is its clearly political and didactic framework. Each 
part of the film is announced by statements, such as "How the 
authorities try out their new tactics" and "How to get knowledge." We 
are then shown events which illustrate these themes. This technique is 
Brechtian. It allows viewers to stand back and rationally take in the 
information to be learned while they can also experience the situation 
on a more visceral level. For Brechtian technique to really work, the 
artistic level of a film or play must be as powerful as the message. The 
imagery and language must be effective on their own terms so as to 
engage the spectators' feelings as well as intellect. Gladitz achieves this 
fusion of ideas and feeling, form and content. The viewers get an 
education in the dangers of nuclear energy and the power of collective 
struggle and also get very involved in the people of Whyl. Appropriately, 
at the end of the film, in an educational meeting a group of the 
protesters put on a performance of Brecht's The Mother. The words of 
the play become the political message of the film: No matter what power 
the authorities have, the people will struggle and prevail. 

This emphasis on people's collective struggle may well be the feeling of 
the U.S. anti-nuclear protesters. But in the German film and apparently 



in the German movement, the sense of struggle is linked to a more 
sophisticated analysis of power, nuclear and other. There is also a 
profound seriousness in the German protesters, even in light moments. 
They know why they are there. On the other hand, if THE LAST 
RESORT genuinely reflects the spirit and content of the movement in 
the United States, it raises larger questions about whether this 
movement will develop a broad political perspective or will be in the 
final analysis merely a faint copy of the protests of the 1960s — and as 
short lived. 
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HARVEST: 3000 YEARS 
Sowers of maize and bullets 
- Michael D. Quam 

For most readers, Ethiopia is a distant and exotic land, which until recently 
appeared through National Geographic, et al, to be barely emerging from the 
middle ages under the benevolent tutelage of its diminutive but regal patriarch, 
Emperor Haile Selassie. Now a film made by a native Ethiopian has stripped 
away this public relations facade to reveal the peasant roots of the revolutionary 
turmoil that has shaken Ethiopia for the last six years. A brief and necessarily 
simplified description of the ancien regime and its revolutionary successors 
may be useful as a context for the film review which follows. 

For hundreds of years the people of the Abyssinian highlands (central and 
northern Ethiopia) lived in a society and political economy that can be broadly 
characterized as feudal. This mode of production assured some security of 
tenure to the individual peasant family while also demanding major portions of 
the family's produce for the maintenance of the secular ruling class and the 
religious hierarchy. During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, a 
series of conquests by these northerners brought large tracts of land and alien 
peoples in the south and east under the control of a centralizing monarchy in 
Addis Ababa. Through massive land expropriation and theft, the structure of 
political and economic domination in these new areas rapidly took the form of 
an oppressive and sometimes rapacious landlord-tenant system. 

Following the unsuccessful colonization attempt by the Italian fascists, Haile 
Selassie moved to further centralize and bureaucratize political power and to 
stimulate some economic modernization through the encouragement of foreign 
capital investment and the welcoming of foreign technicians and businessmen. 
He also greatly expanded the size and destructive power of the military with the 
assistance of major aid from the United States. These efforts transfonned 
Ethiopian society by creating a much more elaborate class structure. A smell 
but eventually militant urban working class as well as a rural proletariat 
(created by consolidation and mechanization of some agricultural production) 
appeared. The bureaucracies fostered by Haile Selassie gave rise to an "old 




guard" bureaucratic bourgeoisie, ineffectual, corrupt, and loyal to the throne. 
Alongside this parasitic class was a younger frustrated petty bourgeoisie, 
divided among the civil service, the lower levels of the modern economy, and 
the educational system, whose students and teachers were the base for an 
increasingly radical and courageous intelligentsia. 

In early 1974, severe economic conditions and the regime's callousness and 
ineptitude brought to a head the frustrations of the urban proletariat, the petty 
bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, and the lower ranks of the military. With no real 
political organization, these groups found themselves in a haphazard and de 
facto alliance as the vanguard of a popular movement to oust the ancien 
regime. For obvious reasons, it was essential that the military be brought into 
the opposition, although some factions of the radical intelligentsia predicted 
that the young Turks in uniform would not be faithful revolutionary partners. 

Although the rebellious military continued to consolidate its power through a 
harsh and sometimes bloody elimination of the nobility and the bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie, including senior military officers, the fears of the critics seemed 
belied by the radical land reform measures imposed by the new military 
leaders. These measures, coupled with other "socialist" appropriations of urban 
housing and of major economic institutions, lent the new regime the appearance 
of true revolutionaries. The elimination of the old guard and the establishment 
of the new state-run enterprises also opened up opportunities for career 
advancement for many members of the petty bourgeoisie. These new rulers 
were no friends of the proletariat, however. They immediately moved to 
suppress labor organizations and to crush all proletarian agitation. When 
students fanned out into the countryside to assist in a nationwide program 
implementing the land reform, they quickly discovered that the military rulers 
would deal brutally with any effective attempts to mobilize the peasants into 
political organizations. Disillusioned elements within the popular movement 
renewed their call for the election of a popular government. But by this time the 
precarious alliance of classes was fragmented by its own internal 
contradictions. The radicals were forced underground, where they formed the 
Ethiopian Peoples Revolutionary Party. The EPRP published newspapers, 
pamphlets, and proclamations to keep the ideological struggle alive. They also 
anned themselves and answered the terrorist tactics of the regime. 

The junta was besieged on all sides by rebellions for regional autonomy, by at 
least one serious insurrection led by underground and exiled remnants of the 
ancien regime, and by the revolutionary opposition in the cities. At this point, 
the military junta went through a final series of internal convulsions and 
massive murderous reprisals against its largely unanned opponents. The end 
result in late 1977 was the clear emergence of a military dictator, one Lt. Col. 
Haile Mariam Mengistu, and the decimation of any immediate hopes for an 
elected popular government. Since that time, Haile Mariam Mengistu has ruled 
with savagery and single-mindedness in a regime that has produced neither 
freedom nor prosperity for the Ethiopian people. No doubt the seeds of 
revolutionary opposition still exist, dormant in the blood-drenched soil, 
awaiting the next conflagration. 

HARVEST: 3000 YEARS was filmed in Ethiopia just as the popular 
movement of 1974 was dawning. It is an eloquent portrayal of the last days of 
the old order. 



In 1964,1 went to Ethiopia as a Peace Corps volunteer, one of those young 
idealistic "B.A. generalists" who was given the opportunity to spend two years 
among non-Westem people in exchange for our obvious U.S. superiority in all 
things intellectual, technical, and organizational. I was twenty-four but very 
naive; I was an American child of the 50s. Growing up in the 50s was similar to 
surviving a stroke. You are still alive but your faculties are at least temporarily 
impaired. I do not know if I ever "helped" a single Ethiopian, but during my 
two years in Ethiopia I began to recover the use of some of my senses. What I 
saw and heard and smelled and felt in that most beautiful and puzzling place 
literally changed my mind. Although I absorbed a great deal of Ethiopian 
culture, I did not understand the structure of Ethiopian society. Nevertheless, I 
came back to the States in 1966 convinced that the terrorism of U.S. greed was 
destroying whole cultures and the people who were the bearers of non- 
acquisitive cultures. I joined the protests against U.S. aggression in Southeast 
Asia, and like so many of us in the 60s, I began to learn about capitalism. 

Watching Haile Gerima's film HARVEST: 3000 YEARS, I was swept by 
memories — the sights and sounds of domestic life, of cattle and chickens, of 
cooking fires and smoky huts, of rocky arid fields and back-breaking toil, and 
especially the sounds of Amharic being spoken, with its special complexities 
and dramatic intonation. All of these stimuli are what I remember best. Haile 
Gerima's evocation of the concrete sensual reality of Ethiopia gives his film a 
compelling authenticity. But my memory was also jolted by the characteristic 
features of Ethiopian social life as portrayed in HARVEST. There the relations 
between lord and peasant or master and servant are both symbolized and 
realized in the continuous berating and casual beating of lower-class people; 
the bowing and scraping, the begging and flattering, the apparent passivity of 
the downtrodden; the clash of conflicting world views, between the kinship- 
based consciousness of the peasants and the ideology of domination embodied 
in the repressive laws and technology of the modernizing elites for whom the 
state is ultimate reality; and, finally, the latent violence that in the last decade 
has broken through all cultural constraints on its expression. These too I 
remember, but with the added measure of comprehension that I once lacked. In 
Haile Gerima's film, I have at last seen the truth, with all its contradictions, 
about a place that meant so much to me. 

HARVEST opens with sounds of an Ethiopian morning, of animals moving 
about, birds chirping, the grumbling of people just waking up, the church bells 
call to morning prayer, chanting, and drums. Almost immediately this calm is 
punctuated by images of social hierarchy, as the browbeaten servant attends to 
the wishes of his master, bringing the washbasin, helping him on with his coat, 
trailing along behind the lord carrying his possessions, stooping to remove the 
lord’s shoes so that he may enter the church. 

The plot of this political ethnography begins to emerge when we are introduced 
to Kebebe, an itinerant musician who is living in a culvert. Kebebe is a 
revolutionary, a man who no longer has any allegiance to or stake in the 
established system. He is a veteran of the patriotic war against the Italians. 
While he was away at war, the landlord, whom we have already met, was able 
through legal chicanery to seize Kebebe's land. Since then he has been jailed 
several times for speaking out against the landlords and is considered by many 
to be slightly mad. At one point the landlord threatens to "get him shock 
treatment." 



In Kebebe the power of unrepressed anger and imagination has produced a 
radical vision, a vision of a social order in which wealth will be held and 
controlled by the producers of that wealth. He tells Berehun, the young peasant, 

"If anyone asks whose property is this, tell them the land belongs 
to the people." 

Out of his own bitter experience he has acquired a gut level understanding of 
internal colonialism and imperialism: 

"Actually, losing my land opened my eyes. While in Addis about 
my land, they were preparing to greet the Queen of England. Since 
the Queen might get a headache if she saw poor people, thousands 
were herded into concentration camps like cattle in their own 
country ... Why should our poor be herded into a barn as if the 
Europeans had no poor? Imagine! Isn’t it our oil and gas that they 
sell back to us at higher prices? Those swindling Europeans come 
here disguised, calling themselves Dr. Pepsi Cola, Mr. Coca Cola 
to exploit us. Have the poor created the poverty they're being jailed 
for? What amazes me is the new blind creature in Addis Ababa 
who couldn’t comprehend this and imprisons his own people." 

Kebebe is no technocratic socialist either. He harbors no fascination for 
machine technology or money economy: 

"Addis Ababa is a city of skyscrapers and machines. The bank 
there is where all our country's wealth is stored. If you don’t have 
money in Addis, you're stuck. If you go up, down, right, left, 
everywhere skyscrapers and machines. If you looked, you couldn't 
find a soul, only a useless toy machine. If you get close, it robs 
you; touch it, it cuts you." 

Instead, his ideas and indeed his very images are those of an agrarian 
communist. Addressing a crowd of young men in the marketplace, he says of 
the ruling class, 

"Their sole intention is to extenninate us. Changing personnel isn’t 
going to help us. It only gives a chance for those who didn’t 
plunder to plunder, for those who didn’t exploit to exploit, for those 
who didn't get fat to get fat. The plan for progress in Addis now is 
to erect glittering blinding buildings. The poor hope for new 
human social and economic development with every office that is 
built. Instead the old bureaucracy and inefficiency are dumped on 
the shoulders of the people again. If you plant a seed and the sprout 
gets infected, eliminating one won't help since the whole garden 
will soon be infected. Instead, if you uproot the whole garden and 
plant new seeds, you will get a flourishing garden. Likewise, don’t 
wait for your chicken to hatch rotten eggs. Instead, if you destroy 
the rotten eggs and incubate fresh eggs, they'll hatch and you'll get 
good results. No use waiting for bad eggs to hatch. Humans are 
like this too." 

If Kebebe, the peasant revolutionary, has a blind spot, it is in his advocacy of 
education as a solution at least to personal oppression. He tells Berehun, 



"You must go to school. Nothing is more important than education. 

With education no one will step on you; without it, you'll be like 
me, enslaved by those pigs!" 

Quoting an educated friend, Kebebe assures Berehun, 

"What is lacking is kindness and good manners. As long as the 
educated are few and the ruling illiterate block our country's 
development, have courage." 

In this aspect of Kebebe's character, Haile Gerima shows us the ambivalence 
and pervasive mystification of modernization ideology. For is it not the 
educated who have created the modem world, a world of exploitation, of 
domination, of total administration. Admittedly the secondary schools and 
universities in the Third World have often been the locus of radical criticism 
and political action. Indeed, in Ethiopia the wisdom, the courage, and the 
supreme sacrifice of the radical intelligentsia, especially the students, during 
the past two decades has been heroic. These same institutions, however, have 
also produced in many Third World struggles the new class of indigenous 
oppressors who, through the instrument of the state, administer and benefit 
from the more subtle and faceless structures of neocolonialism and neo¬ 
imperialism. In my judgment and experience, these men (for this class is 
overwhelmingly male) with brown faces too often display no affection or 
respect for the life of the village and the fields. They are stunted people, cut off 
from their cultural roots by indoctrination in the modem megalomania of 
bureaucratic hierarchy, administrative control, and economic efficiency. 

Although he has gone through a long period of fonnal Western education, 

Haile Gerima has retained a deep sense of the authenticity of traditional life. 
His portrayal of the peasant family is sensitive and unsentimental. The critical 
motifs are presented and reiterated through Kebebe's songs and the dreams of a 
peasant girl, Berehun's sister, Beletech. The imagery is both traditional and 
explosive. We see long shots of the immensity of the land and the loneliness 
and insignificance of the peasant farmer in the midst of these rocky fields, 
while in close-ups the actual stmggle with the soil and with the ox-drawn plow 
is vividly presented. In Beletech’s recurrent dream, she sees her family 
harnessed to the plow, being driven like oxen. But in the final version, before 
her death, the family rises up and throws off the harnesses. Early in the film 
Kebebe sings, 

"The father was a grower of maize/The son became a sower of 
bullets/That black bull will terrorize if provoked enough." 

The lurking sense of repression, violence, and revolt is the emotional tone of 
the entire film. Kebebe is angry with Kentu, the personal servant of the 
landlord, because of his bootlicking mentality. At one point Kentu, gingerly 
seating himself in the lord's special chair on the veranda, has a moment of near 
insight: 

"I feel like the lord. Never done a thing, never planted a tree. All 
he knows is telling us to work more. We always wondered why he 
never got sick; because he's so comfortable. I like it!" 

And what is the payoff for this submission to and identification with 
oppression: 



My master promised me his shoes when they wear out. 


This simple-minded collaboration does not convey the whole truth, though. In 
one of the film’s most effective scenes, the servant laborers come very near to 
rushing the lord as he dozes in his "throne" overseeing their work. Their faces 
are transfonned into masks of murderous intent, masks that reveal rather than 
hide the emotional and political truth of their lives. No words are spoken, no 
moves are actually made, but the tension is almost unbearable. 

It is not surprising that the theme of escape is also prominent. Escape is what 
Berehun hopes to achieve through going to school, a decision that his mother 
and grandmother bitterly criticize as irresponsible and as an abandonment of 
the family. In the late feudal — early capitalist structure of Ethiopian society 
shown in this film, however, the old ways are powerless in their own defense 
and have in fact become themselves oppressive. Berehun's real education 
begins when he realizes that the internal contradictions both in modern 
education and in traditional culture must be transcended before oppression can 
be conquered. It takes the deaths of both his sister, Beletech, and his mentor, 
Kebebe, to plant the seeds of revolt. 

Gerima's portrayal of Beletech is especially noteworthy. It is Beletech who 
dreams of peasant revolt, who sees in the submissive role of women an analogy 
with the larger problem of peasant submissiveness, and who, even as a girl, 
rejects this role: 

"When I ask them what I can do, they say nothing, I'm a girl. I'm 
sick of it. Even if I'm a woman, I won’t submit. I'm not afraid." 

In the midst of this interior soliloquy, Beletech, the cow herder, is called to 
rescue one of her cattle from a stream swollen by floodwaters. She races into 
the water and is swept away, fulfilling the inadvertent prophecy of the landlord, 
who earlier had threatened, 

"If just one is missing, you'll pay with your life!’ 

When the servant, Kentu, comes to the mourning family, he brings from his 
master the demand that they skin the dead cow and bring in the skin. The lord 
will not even provide for a decent funeral for his faithful servant who gave her 
life trying to protect his property. Berehun replies, 

"It’s like asking us to bring her skin to him!" 

The harvest of 3000 years is death. Death for the peasants who give their lives 
to enhance and protect the ruling class’ property and, sadly, for some of the 
early revolutionaries. The rainy season floods have taken Beletech’s life; 
following the rains is the harvest season. When the landlord comes to collect 
the harvest from the peasant sharecropper, he demands it all! Beletech's father 
pleads, 

"My lord, what's my family to live on; after working so many 
years, what will we eat?" 

The impotence of this begging and the greed of the landlord have driven 
Berehun, the peasant son, to his breaking point. But it is mad Kebebe who acts. 



Striding into the scene, Kebebe challenges the master: 


"Don't you have any fear of God? You've reaped the harvest to fill 
your large stomach. It’s not your fault. The state is yours, the state 
is on your side. Today I'll deal with you even if it takes my own 
life! You bloodsucker! All your life you've lived on the sweat of 
others!" 

Unable to contain his need for vengeance any longer, Kebebe leaps upon the 
landlord and beats him to death. The drama has not reached its tragic 
denouement, however. The servants and the other peasants who have witnessed 
the action immediately call for the police and begin pursuing Kebebe. This act 
of individual revenge and compensation does not trigger any broad scale 
revolutionary consciousness or support. Instead, Kebebe is hounded into his 
culvert where he hangs himself rather than surrender to the authorities. 

The deaths of Beletech and Kebebe seem to act as a release on Berehun, freeing 
him from the mystification and powerlessness that he has felt. He does not 
follow the road of progress through education that Kebebe so naively 
advocated. In the final scene, he jumps on the back of a passing truck, his last 
words to us being, 

"I thought the exploitation was limited to my family, but it is 
everywhere." 

Then in a departure from the film’s prevailing style the character of Berehun is 
engulfed in the faces and words of the Ethiopian working class: 

"I am your servant. I am your shoeshine, shoemaker, your coolie, 
your messenger, janitor, servant. I am your nurse, laborer, maid. I 
am your blacksmith, steel worker, foundryman. I am your guard, 
your protector, your soldier, protecting your boundaries. Your 
baker, your feeder. I am the weaver, maker of your clothes. I make 
your comfort possible. I am your builder. I am your fanner who 
brings in your harvest. With our labor, with our backs, with our 
sweat." 

As must be apparent from my description, I was deeply affected by this film. 
Haile Gerima's insistence on showing both the impediments and the 
potentialities of revolutionary action give his film a profound authenticity. 
Several technical problems should be noted: the print that I saw seemed washed 
out, slightly overexposed in many of the outdoor scenes. Also, the pace of the 
film is very slow, which may be a deliberate stylistic attempt to create a feeling 
of social and political lethargy, but it could be detrimental with some 
audiences. 

In a recent interview, Haile Gerima revealed that HARVEST was originally 
conceived as a silent film, and much of the power in the film is in its sharp 
visual images and its dramatic silences. These techniques are far more 
effectively didactic than any script could be. The filmmaker's choice of the 
visual over the oral indicates a sophisticated awareness of the special strengths 
of his art form. HARVEST was filmed in Haile Gerima's home village, and the 
characters are derived from his own experiences: 



"Kebebe, for instance, is an amalgam of three or four people I had kn own 
including my father; the landlord is a composite of many people that I knew 
personally, so they're more dramatic characters than documentary types." 

Of special note is the performance of Gebru Kassa, who plays Kebebe. His 
portrayal is masterful, filled with the warmth of humor and anger. Gebru Kassa 
is, in fact, a former teacher of Haile Gerima and has experienced political 
torture in the jails of Addis Ababa. 

HARVEST would no doubt be very effective with an indigenous Ethiopian 
audience. But, of course, it has been banned, a contradiction of which Haile 
Gerima is acutely aware. The hostility of the Ethiopian authorities is 
predictable, for HARVEST is a deeply radical film. In its opposition to all 
ruling classes and its implicit demand for a decentralized and humane 
socialism, it is a clear threat to the ascendancy of the militarized state with its 
dogma of centralization and monopoly control over both the means of 
production and the means of violence. The plot, the characters, the vivid 
images from the natural world all combine to create a peasant consciousness 
and a demand for revolutionary change that is rooted in the experiences of the 
producers. HARVEST: 3000 YEARS is a picture of class struggle, seen from 
the bottom up. 

Distributor: 

Unifilm, 419 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016, distributes 
HARVEST: 3000 YEARS. 
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WORD IS OUT was made by six people: Peter Adair, Veronica Selver, 
Andrew Brown, Lucy Massie Phenix, Nancy Adair and myself. Our 
collective name, which we gave ourselves mostly for the purpose of 
credits, was Mariposa Film Group. 

First of all we always avoided the word "collective" whenever we could 
because we were never sure whether we really were one or not. But now 
that it is all over, we agree that we did indeed work collectively. I will 
attempt to show through my un-collective perspective how and why this 
group evolved and some of the reasons why I think it worked. 

We each came to the project from diverse backgrounds in terms of film 
experience and how we identified ourselves as gay. Peter came up with 
the idea for the film, recognized the need for it, and designed the basic 
structure for the movie. This was around the idea of people telling their 
personal stories to the camera/interviewer/ audience, and intercutting 
these stories/characters into a dramatic form. Peter had 12 years 
experience as an independent filmmaker and producer for public 
television. 

Nancy, who had no prior film experience (at the time she was driving a 
cab), joined her brother by initially doing videotape interviews with 
lesbians for a video compilation to be used for fundraising. At this time 
their relationship, loosely defined, was that of producer/ director and 
associate producer, respectively. 

When an initial bulk of money was raised ($30,000 in the form of 
investments from people who believed in the idea and wanted to see the 
film get made) it neared time to begin production. Peter and Nancy 
asked Peter's longtime friend, Veronica, to work with them. They felt 
Veronica, who had just finished working as an editor on ONE FLEW 
OVER THE CUCKOO'S NEST, had a political and filmic approach that 
would both compliment and contrast with theirs. 




It was also decided to hire a production assistant. Andrew and I were 
both applicants for this job which was advertised in a local magazine. 
The ad read: 

"We are looking for a non-sexist person to work on a 
documentary film on gay life. No experience necessary, just 
insane dedication and a cooperative spirit." 

Neither of us had any prior film background to speak of. Andrew had 
worked as a school teacher and I was a recent college dropout from the 
east coast, beginning to take classes at San Francisco State and living on 
unemployment. It was decided that Andrew would be the paid assistant, 
and I was offered the opportunity to join the project as a volunteer. 

During the first phase of production, the crew roles that were assigned 
remained consistent and unchanging except perhaps for Veronica's. 
Peter and Nancy traded off as interviewer/camera operator with 
Veronica, who was the soundperson, eventually becoming more actively 
involved as an interviewer. Andrew was the assistant. Peter, because of 
his experience, always supervised the technical aspects, including the 
lighting of every shot. I participated in the last two shoots as a gopher 
and began working in the editing room syncing up footage. 

From the very beginning, there was never any authoritarian edge or 
arbitrariness to how we were working with each other, largely because of 
Peter's general attitude of openness and his ability to include people in a 
process. Also I feel because we were all gay and working on a project so 
close to ourselves, we shared a certain commonality from the beginning 
which made it difficult to assume a traditional working structure. 

After the initial eight people were filmed, we screened the rushes 
together (some 15 to 20 hours). When we viewed the footage, each 
person had a written transcript of each interview, and we made 
notations of our responses in the margins. There wasn't much 
discussion as a group yet — other than to share excitement over the 
obvious "moments." But we each began forming our own relationship to 
the material and our own perceptions. The fact that we were using this 
transcript process was an acknowledgement that we each had something 
to say about the material. We knew that it was important to have more 
than just one person's view. A group dynamic was being developed, not 
in just a working relationship with each other but toward the material 
itself. 

Based on our input, Peter cut together a three-hour assembly which we 
screened to predominantly gay audiences for feedback and financing, 
not necessarily in that order. We realized then that people were 
somehow seeing the film as a definitive statement on gay life. So we felt 
it needed to be broadened beyond the scope of the eight people we had 
already filmed. 


The community screenings produced a flow of response. Involving an 
audience in this way critically shaped WORD IS OUT and the film was 



rapidly growing bigger in every way than Peter originally conceived. 
Audience involvement also influenced the way in which we would work 
in the future. Individually we saw different needs for the expanded film 
(as did the audiences). It became evident that a group, working as a unit 
with several different points of view, would be more likely to produce a 
"broader look at gay life" than several people working together under a 
more hierarchical set-up functioning to bring the "director's singular 
vision" to life. And the thrust, so necessary in forming such an alliance, 
was forming as a result of our work. 

During the time of these screenings, as a group we began to discuss the 
expanded film — who/what to look for, first for the video pre-interviews, 
and then eventually for the film itself. Each member had their own 
priorities as to what "kind of persons" had to be included in order to 
achieve the certain balance each felt was important. We decided who 
would go to which part of the country to pre-interview on video tape 
which types of people. Andrew, Veronica, Nancy and I each went on our 
own search for gay United States, while Peter and Lucy remained in 
California raising money. (At this point Lucy had joined the group. 

While visiting the Bay Area, editing another film, she came to one of the 
screenings and afterwards approached Nancy, saying how excited she 
was and offering to do anything that needed to be done for the project. 
She started by working as the office manager and helped with the 
fundraising.) 

The process of looking for people to interview and doing the pre¬ 
interviews gave me and the other three a new kind of involvement and 
ownership in the film. Until this point, although we certainly felt a part 
of the project, we were still somehow replaceable employees. The 
process of going out on our own gave us a new confidence and relation 
to our work. We were trusting our own intuitions, making our own 
discoveries, and coming to our own decisions. This made way for 
individual growth, It was a challenge which each of us was now ready for 
and which at the same time the film demanded. 

After two months on our own, we all met in the East (Peter and Lucy 
flew in from California). All six of us went to Cape Cod for a two-week 
retreat where we lived and worked together screening tapes and 
discussing them for long hours each day. If there was a turning point 
when we began to think and talk in terms of working collectively, it was 
during this time. If there was one person who was responsible for the 
push and who encouraged the group to move in this direction, it was 
Nancy. She pointed out that each of us was now bringing something of 
unique value — no longer transmitted through Peter and Nancy herself. 
The new process and relationships were muddled at first, tangled by 
emotional frustrations. No one wanted to be pulling a power play or to 
be caught in one. But by the same token no one wanted to give up their 
new relationship to the project. 

During this retreat I think we were at the most open point we would ever 
reach during the course of the two years we were to work together. 



There were marathon sessions talking openly about what the film should 
say and what it should accomplish. To quote from Lucy, as she remarked 
a year and a half later at the opening, "The film was never bigger than it 
was to us at that time in our minds." 

What happened on the Cape was less of a struggle for power than an 
acknowledgement that we were beginning to share it. Yet for Peter this 
was a particularly anxious time. Prior to the Cape, while we were having 
the growing experience of traveling and getting the feeling of the new 
expanded film, he and Lucy were in California having to raise money. 
And if we were indeed going to be working in new ways together, how 
would this affect the film he originally set out to make? His confusion 
was felt by all of us. On the one hand he knew something very positive 
was happening. But he was worried that his original vision of the film, 
and his drive to see it finished, would be lost in the collective confusion 
if he had to share too much creative and managerial control. What we 
did on the Cape was to expand on Peter's original concept without 
altering its basic form. Looking back, I think it would have been 
incredibly more difficult for us if, during our initial experiences of 
working together, we had to come to an agreement on what the form of 
the film was to be. 

By consensus we chose 16 more people to be in the film and decided who 
would interview each of them. When we then started production, the 
person doing the interview became more or less the director of that 
shoot and (with some basic guidelines) was responsible for the content 
of the interview. We usually worked in crews of threes and on different 
shoots assumed different roles. Peter taught those of us who had little or 
no technical experience the basic use of the equipment. Most of the 
shooting situations were simple enough to make this possible. 

All of the crews successfully carried out the mandate of the group. An 
additional 16 portraits were now on film, and it was time to cut a movie. 
When we were shooting, people changed role assignments to correspond 
with our attempts to work collectively and to meet the requirements of 
the film itself, which needed different people to act as camera 
person/interviewer, depending upon who was being shot. 

When it came time to edit the film we had to figure out new relations 
and roles all over again. This was not just because we had never edited a 
film together. The very nature of the editing process — as opposed to 
shooting — does not lend itself easily to group work. The primary 
responsibility for the day-to-day editing of the film was eventually taken 
by Veronica, Lucy and Peter (who simultaneously had the 
responsibilities of producing), and to a lesser degree myself. Nancy and 
Andrew, by their own choice, had little to do with the daily functions of 
editing. Andrew transferred sound and produced the men's music shoot. 
Nancy worked on the book (co-edited with her mother Casey and later 
published by New Glide/Delta). We had screenings for the whole group 
so that Andrew and Nancy could criticize various proposed cuts and 
suggest any changes which either of them felt important, so everyone 



was involved in critical decisions. 


Towards the final editing stages I was beginning to feel trapped in the 
editing assistant role. I can remember often working over the editing 
bench while Lucy and Veronica were having heated creative discussions 
over at the flatbed on a section one of them was cutting. I would be 
envious and resentful that I was not included in the dialogue. In my 
more rational moments I realized that things shouldn't be any other way 
because I did not yet have the experience. Someone had to do the 
assistant work and it was most logically me. And if I really wanted to be 
an editor when I grew up, I had to pay my dues. This may not have been 
a problem in a regular job situation where I had no choice but to accept 
the hierarchical structure, but in this situation it was difficult. Perhaps it 
is a necessary contradiction in a collective situation — being absolutely 
equal in some situations (i.e., shooting and critiquing the rough cuts) 
and unequal in others (they were at the flatbed and I was at the 
rewinds). 

At one point it seemed evident to me that the film needed a fourth 
editor. I felt that I was ready to work on some smaller scenes. (Also, 
Amanda Hemming, who had been working as a volunteer, took over the 
responsibilities of the assistant.) All of this says three things: (l) I 
learned to be more pushy, or to put it in current terms, assert my needs. 

I think this is largely because 2) there was an openness in the group 
which enabled us to make demands; we were able to give and take. And 
3) the project itself was expansive enough to allow for and sometimes 
require this kind of personal growth. 

We allowed a lot of time for "process." As with most meetings, people 
would often get frustrated with the amount of time we had to spend 
"discussing", but ours were structured to help to diffuse that frustration. 
We used a simple process at most meetings called "pass the rattle" (a 
method which Nancy introduced to the group borrowed from a Native 
American tribe). When we "passed the rattle," we would go around the 
circle allowing each person to talk without interruption for as long as 
they wished. If we were in a hurry for some reason, we would apply a 
time limit but usually we didn't. We used this technique in a variety of 
ways: 1) To evaluate and improve working methods, for instance after a 
shoot. 2) In dealing with interpersonal problems and tensions related to 
work. In this area sometimes we went around the circle criticizing each 
other member and in turn criticizing ourselves. Also when a person had 
a conflict with his/her role within the group, time was set aside to deal 
with this after passing the rattle. 3) Most of these sessions were devoted 
to "working meetings"; that is, we used this structure to talk about the 
film. For example, we used it in selecting interviewees, in critiquing 
rough cuts, in most decisions that were made. 

The main rule was that no one could interrupt, except in asking for a 
point of clarification. The process encouraged equal participation, and it 
meant everyone got listened to. It was also a way to express anger and 
frustration within a structured process (several explosive situations were 



diffused). If we needed to reach a consensus and hadn't the first time 
around, or if points were made which an individual wanted to respond 
to, we always had the option of going around again. 

While we were working on the film, we each got paid $100 a week, 
except for the office manager who got $25 a week extra for doing the 
dirtiest work. Also, early in post-production it was decided that the 
"office manager" and anyone else who worked on the project from that 
point on, would not be considered as part of the "core group." Although 
Kathy Glazer, as office manager, Amanda Hawing, as assistant editor, 
and Tracy Gary, as fundraiser, were very much a part of the making of 
WORD IS OUT, we made a conscious distinction at that point as to who 
made up the core collective, based on the history we already had with 
the project. 

Twenty-six people are in the final film. There were eight before the role 
of "director" (Peter) evolved into the "collective process" (six of us). As 
six individuals we each had different methods of working and 
responding. This was reflected in the many different aspects of how the 
movie was made (i.e., in finding potential interviewees, selecting of 
interviewees, screening rough cuts, absorbing community reaction, etc.). 
Different people articulated different needs and priorities for the film. 
Yet always the individual was functioning as part of the unit. When 
someone stated their own particular idea or priority or reaction, it was 
then put forth before the unit to either absorb or reject. 

This to me is the key breakdown of our collective process and how it 
shaped the larger film. The individual in a variety of situations had a 
certain amount of autonomy and power always with the support, 
encouragement, and feedback from the group. What was produced by 
the individual — be it as interviewer or editor or whatever — was then 
integrated as part of the work of the unit/group. Despite the differences 
in experience, age, backgrounds, we saw ourselves and each other as 
equally involved and committed to the unit. 

Although we were consciously working collectively, we all sometimes 
had ambivalent feelings about the process. This ambivalence was related 
to the fact that we couldn't come to a practical definition of the collective 
process. We would never come to an ultimate definition or conclusion of 
how we were working together because it continually changed. 

We tried to set up a structure that encouraged everyone to give their 
maximum. For this to be possible, our process at all critical points 
allowed for equal input. We were able to work as a group because we 
shared a similar vision of the film, the same vision that attracted each of 
us to the project. Only at the very lowest points of working together 
when under extreme tension did we ever see in each other critical 
differences in perspective, which for the time being overshadowed our 
singular goal. We were able to fight and hate and struggle and love, all 
the while growing and coming out stronger through the process. And we 
made a movie. 



After the film was finished, and realizing that we needed a name, we 
decided to call ourselves Mariposa Film Group. Asked in a press 
interview, after the film was released, "When did you become a 
collective?" the response was, "In retrospect." 

Note: 

This article was originally written for a "Workstyles" workshop at the 
Alternative Cinema Conference at Bard College in June 1979. 
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"Radio City Music Hall it ain't," is how the Washington Star described 
the Magic Lantern Cinema. "An anti-profit worker-run community film 
co-op" was the first formulation that Magic Lantern organizers came up 
with for themselves back in the fall of 1975. Lately, the catchword has 
become "DC's alternative film theater" — more vague but also more 
accurate. During its first five years, Magic Lantern has gone through a 
number of changes — in philosophy, politics, personnel and program. 
The general goals, however, have remained fairly constant. We seek to 
provide a showplace for independent and political films that do not 
receive theatrical distribution, and to do so in a setting that is "more 
than a movie house" and that supports and contributes to political 
education and activity in and around Washington, DC. 

Before the Alternative Cinema Conference held at New York's Bard 
College in June 1979, Magic Lantern members were aware of ventures 
similar to our own in Philadelphia (Neighborhood Film Project) and 
Cambridge (Angry Arts) and perhaps one or two more. At the 
conference, we were happily surprised and a bit shocked to find over 
twenty other groups — in Vermont, East Lansing, Madison, Detroit, 
Long Island, and elsewhere — that were developing film series and 
programming along similar, politically aware and active lines. We have 
written the following history of DC's Magic Lantern Cinema as an 
attempt to aid groups considering similar work. We would also like to 
spur discussion of exhibition's role in that complex of functions which 
constitutes "alternative cinema." 

EARLY HISTORY 

Five years ago, Washington DC's worker-run cooperative community 
was still strong — a network of food coops, "anti-profit" bookstores, 
record stores, print shops, plant stores, etc.. At that time, two former 
film programmers at Catholic University who had become part of the 




network (one working at a food coop, Glut, and the other at the record 
shop, Bread and Roses) decided to set up an ongoing film series. Bread 
and Roses (bankrupted just twelve months ago by slumping sales and a 
whopping back tax bill) provided $100 as a loan for an experimental 
film series. 

Initially, our concept was two-fold, and a bit naive. Half the films were 
to be repertory "popular" films to be shown at a low admission price. 
Receipts, according to the plan, would generate enough surplus so that 
films of "a political, social or countercultural nature" could be shown 
free as a community service. We thought our audience would be 
members, workers and friends of DC's alternative businesses. In fact, 
we'd planned entertainment and education geared to a small circle of 
friends. 

The particulars of setting up the first series fell quickly into place. We 
rented two projectors from the Catholic University audiovisual 
department. The Osh Gosh Choo Choo day care center, located in the 
basement of an experimental high school on the fringe of downtown 
Washington, let Magic Lantern pay minimal rent for the use of its space 
on weekend nights. A large 8' x 8' screen was purchased at a government 
surplus warehouse (for $10 ,1 think). The day care center's climbing 
structure became the first, temporary projection booth. An old speaker 
and amplifier made an adequate sound system. We found cushions for 
people to sit on, some folding chairs for the back rows — and we were 
ready. 

Over 100 people packed the hail for the Grand Opening showing of THE 
WIZARD OF OZ. The mood was festive and alive — even though 
probably half the audience could not see the screen without somebody's 
head blocking their view. The rest of the first series included free 
showings of TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD (our October 
Revolution celebration) and a series of experimental short films; paid 
showings of several short women's films, the Washington Area 
Filmmakers' League film festival, and ANIMAL FARM. Although 
attendance was spotty, Magic Lantern organizers (all of whom worked, 
and continue to work, without pay) became sufficiently encouraged to 
continue programming, two months at a time. 

One week before Christmas, Magic Lantern suffered its first 
programming bomb, one which forced the theater to reevaluate its 
strategy. We showed DIAL M FOR MURDER and THE 39 STEPS 
together, a double bill for a dollar. Only five people showed up. That 
loss, combined with fairly consistent losses in November and December 
(with the notable exception of a full house for the Cuban biography of 
Ho Chi Minh, 79 SPRINGTIMES) led to several changes. Prices were 
raised to $1.50 (they are now up to $2.50). More importantly, we made 
a decision to drop standard repertory fare. We could not hope to 
compete with the Circle or the Biograph, Washington's two repertory 
theaters, on either price or comfort, so we decided not to try. From then 
on, we placed an emphasis on showing a wide variety of "political films, 



Third World films, women's films, and independent films" not receiving 
theatrical distribution around the city. This shift led to our broadening 
our sense of our perceived audience and our beginning a generally more 
adventurous style of programming. We began to look for films to 
premiere in Washington and for ways to make Magic Lantern a unique 
experience, one that would put film exhibition and use in the broader 
context of political activity, education and support. 

MORE THAN A MOVIEHOUSE 

Magic Lantern carefully considered ways to break through the passivity 
inherent in moviegoing. We handed out program notes for each show, 
either copies of reviews or original notes written by Magic Lantern 
volunteers. On the back of the program notes was a questionnaire asking 
people to suggest improvements and specific film titles. We sold 
Cineaste, JUMP CUT, The Velvet Light Trap, and Women and Film 
before and after each show. 

The audience was not allowed simply to come in silently, go out silently 
and discuss the film in pairs over coffee at nearby fern-filled bars. We 
introduced each audience to Magic Lantern and to the film that they 
were about to see. The few minutes before a film began (which was 
usually about ten minutes later than planned) were used as an open 
Community Bulletin Board. We announced then those film and 
community events that we knew of, and people from the audience added 
others. After a film, when appropriate, Magic Lantern members would 
initiate and facilitate a discussion among members of the audience who 
wished to stay. 

Most of these policies have been maintained. We dropped the 
questionnaires because few people actually filled them out. Program 
notes now seem the first thing to go when volunteers feel overworked. 
And discussions have frequently been dropped due to poor preparation 
or lack of interest. But our intent is there — to force the audience into a 
different relation to the theater, the "management" and, by extension, 
the film that they are about to see. 

Other extras have contributed to making Magic Lantern unique in 
Washington. We try to have one show free in every series (usually a film 
on loan from the local public library). Magic Lantern also tries to have 
one benefit or co-sponsored film in each series. In benefits, a local 
political or community group procures the film and Magic Lantern runs 
the show. Magic Lantern takes expenses and a small percentage of the 
gross, and the benefit organization keeps the rest. In co-sponsorships, 
the organization and Magic Lantern split the cost of the film rental and 
also split the profit or loss from the show. 

Benefits have included these films: 

. INTRODUCTION TO THE ENEMY for the Friends of Indochina; 

• A LUTA CONTINUA for the Liberation Support Movement; 

. BROKEN TREATY AT BATTLE MOUNTAIN for the DC Native 



American Solidarity Committee; 

• SALT OF THE EARTH for the striking pressmen at the 
Washington Post; 

• REDEVELOPMENT for the Citywide Housing Coalition; 

. THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER STORY for the 

Washington Free Clinic; 

• an anthology of cartoons on SEXISM IN ANIMATION for the 
Washington Rape Crisis Center; 

. HARLAN COUNTY, U.S.A. for the Texas Farm Workers; 

• REBELLION IN PATAGONIA for the Argentine Committee for 
Human Rights; 

• THE LAST RESORT for the anti-nuclear Potomac Alliance; 

. and THE UNQUIET DEATH OF JULIUS AND ETHEL 

ROSENBERG for the Washington Committee to Reopen the 
Rosenberg Case. 

As the above list shows, Magic Lantern has tried to serve several 
different communities — those involved in international solidarity 
activities, those working on domestic political issues, and those 
pursuing local alternatives and activism. In this way, we have attempted 
to broaden our base in the quite varied, politically active world in 
Washington. We have also tried to schedule benefits when they would be 
most appropriate: the Rosenberg film on the 25th anniversary of the 
Rosenbergs' executions; the Texas Farmworkers benefit on the eve 
before the Farmworkers' march by foot from Texas; THE LAST RESORT 
to coincide with the June 1978 anti-nuclear protests at Seabrook and 
Barnwell. We have learned that the more directly a film series is 
integrated into ongoing political activity, the more successful each show 
will be — both for the film series and the activism. 

One other special project deserves mention. Twice, Magic Lantern 
developed courses of study based on two-month film schedules. The first 
was Ideology and Film: The Politics of the Fiction Film, an introduction 
to the politics of film language and narrative. We examined the 
Hollywood studio film (STAGECOACH, IT'S A WONDERFUL LIFE), 
contemporary European cinema (Godard's LE GAI SAVOIR, Tanner's 
CHARLES DEAD OR ALIVE), and Third World cinema (Sarah 
Maldoror's SAMBIZANGA). 

The second course was a nine-week series on Hollywood and the Cold 
War, beginning with the Washington premiere of HOLLYWOOD ON 
TRIAL end proceeding through MISSION TO MOSCOW, CROSSFIRE, I 
MARRIED A COMMUNIST, JOHNNY GUITAR, ON THE 
WATERFRONT, RED PLANET MARS, SALT OF THE EARTH, and a 
double-bill of OPERATION ABOLITION and OPERATION 
CORRECTION, and the HUAC and ACLU film versions of the 
demonstrations against HUAC's i960 San Francisco hearings. At many 
of the shows, DC residents who had been politically active in the 1950s 
made presentations and answered questions. 


Thematic series and courses of this kind greatly help fledgling film 



groups. A creative thematic program is more likely to receive media 
coverage than a series of unrelated films. And although preparing for 
and teaching a course requires a good deal of time and effort, the 
additional revenue from tuition can help a group's usually borderline 
balance sheet. Moreover, a thematic series with good program notes and 
presentations can spur audience members to their own political and 
cinematic education. This is, of course, one of the central goals of 
running a film series like Magic Lantern. 

THE ROUGH EDGES 

Any report on an organization's activities written by a member of that 
organization — such as this article you are now reading — runs the risk 
of being a puff piece, a promotion that avoids discussing real issues and 
problems. Now that I have painted a fairly bright picture of Magic 
Lantern's successes and innovations, let me turn quickly to the rough 
edges, the problems that can do in a fragile, all-volunteer organization 
like Magic Lantern. 

First things first. Money. Magic Lantern began with a cushion of $100. 
Needless to say, that is like having no cushion at all. Pay $150 for a film, 
have 12 people show up to see it — and there goes your capitalization. 

We were lucky though. Good relations with Catholic University through 
the Lantern's two founders, good relations with the local activist and 
alternative community through the work and ongoing activities of Magic 
Lantern volunteers — and the personal resources of several Magic 
Lantern members — made up for undercapitalization. 

Several of us had excellent carpentry and electrical skills, so we 
ourselves were able to build fairly sophisticated projection booths and 
sound systems. Others had good press contacts and writing skills, 
helping us to get publicity and recognition. Others had a little extra 
money to loan to Magic Lantern in lean times. Although the checkbook 
has been in the black for four years running, we have been in debt to 
ourselves for as much as $800 at a time. 

We've also had other "hidden subsidies." Several people active in Magic 
Lantern bought their own vintage Bell and Howell Filmo sound 
projectors (I got mine at a government surplus warehouse) and have 
loaned them to the organization, splitting the cost of repairs and 
maintenance with the group. Others have provided old speakers and 
amplifiers. Local non-profit organizations have helped Magic Lantern by 
buying advertising space on the back of the series calendar, and by 
enabling Magic Lantern to mail the calendars at a bulk non-profit rate. 
One Lantern member is a graphic designer and prepares the schedules. 
Another has access to free typesetting for the calendars. The space that 
we now use to show films is a performance loft above a downtown 
restaurant. We pay no rent because our show attracts business to the 
restaurant. Generally, Magic Lantern does not benefit from any outside 
funding or from connections with a university (the Catholic U. 
equipment connection ended within the first year once we bought our 
own projectors). We have to keep operating costs down. Otherwise we'd 



never be able to afford films that cost over $100. 


The second recurring problem is people. An all-volunteer organization 
runs the risk and the inevitability of high turnover. Moreover, a film 
group needs dependable volunteers. If someone volunteers to project a 
film and then forgets to show up, the results could be disastrous. Magic 
Lantern's lowest point was in the summer of 1978. Knocked out from the 
energy that it took to put together the Hollywood and the Cold War 
series, the core of Magic Lantern members had been whittled down to 
four. When we found out that our basement space would be 
permanently closed in late June and that we would have to move the 
theater, the four "survivors" did not have enough energy to pursue leads 
for a new space. It took over six months before we relocated above the 
restaurant and began showing films again. Luckily, better outreach for 
volunteers (including the incentive of a "projector school" for those 
eager to learn to run the equipment, do switch-overs, troubleshoot the 
sound system, etc.) has brought in almost a dozen new volunteers. This 
has enabled organization members to spread the work around, to pursue 
it more thoroughly, and to avoid burning out from the effort. For our 
purposes, a core of ten solid, dependable, and energetic volunteers is 
critical for group cohesion, morale, and effectiveness. 

The third potentially divisive issue is process: How do decisions get 
made? Who actually makes them? Where does the power lie? Magic 
Lantern has always considered itself to be a collective, made up of the 
entire crew of volunteers. Each volunteer participates to the extent that 
s/he chooses in meetings where programming and policy decisions are 
made. There is, in effect, a hierarchy of "elders", of informal and crisis 
decision-making by those people who have participated the longest and 
who have accepted the most responsibility. The two co-founders have 
eased themselves out of the "elders" position during the past two years. 
Two others who were with Magic Lantern almost since its inception 
gradually took their places. Some quick decision authority is critical. 
What if the weather looks bad? Who decides to cancel a show? Who 
decides what to do when the wrong film shows up, and there are only 
three hours before the show time? 

In the last year or so, the authority and workload (since they seem to go 
together) have been more broadly distributed than ever before. One 
person has sole responsibility for lining up the calendar ads, another for 
designing and printing the weekly flyers, another for radio promotion, 
etc. Each week, one member of the collective is responsible for 
coordinating all the many details that go into a successful show: Has the 
film arrived? Are enough volunteers signed up to project, collect 
admission, and sell magazines? Will they all remember to come? Are 
program notes ready? Are there two projectors at the theater? Only if 
the person in charge has a problem that s/he is not sure how to handle 
do the two veterans enter the planning and decision making for that 
week. In this way, everyone who so desires is able to learn the step-by- 
step of running a film series. There are probably eight or nine different 
past and present members of Magic Lantern who could now begin a 



similar venture on their own. It is exciting to watch people who, at first, 
had hesitated even to get near the equipment now become proficient in 
running shows and preparing whole series. 

There are, of course, problems that arise from a fairly loose, collective 
structure, especially when a group is concerned with maintaining a 
distinct policy and politics of programming. Magic Lantern's 
programming and politics have always gone through subtle changes in 
the past five years as collective members have come and gone. There 
was, in the beginning, a distinct countercultural style to Magic Lantern. 
We showed MONTEREY POP, YELLOW SUBMARINE and other 
favorites. More people sat on pillows at the front of the hall than on the 
folding chairs behind. But new collective members have brought new 
concerns and interests to the organization. During the past three years, 
more leftist European films became part of the programming — also 
more films by and about women — and somewhat less emphasis was put 
on experimental and animated film. One volunteer who joined the group 
in its second year and then became quite active influenced the 
organization as a whole toward showing more documentaries, more 
explicitly Marxist-Leninist films, and more international (Japanese, 
Korean, Brazilian) films. After he left the group, the programming 
changed again. The nix of drama and documentary swung back toward 
more dramatic films. The interest in programming independent 
American films grew. And the rhetoric and political fervor of Magic 
Lantern programming seemed to ebb a bit. 

These changes, it should be emphasized, were only partly due to the 
cinematic and political preferences of collective members. The group 
also tried to gauge the interests of its audience. In the first two years, a 
large segment of our loyal following was comprised of members of well- 
organized (and disciplined) Marxist-Leninist groups in Washington. 
Sometime in 1977 or 1978, many of these people, spurred by the correct 
analysis that Washington was a white-collar town with no industrial 
base, left Washington en masse for Baltimore, Pittsburgh and other 
more industrial cities to pursue their politics. Our audience began to 
change. We now attract a more eclectic group, perhaps less politically 
active, active in the public interest and non-profit circles in Washington 

— but still from activist or 'sixties' backgrounds. The programming has 
changed continually to meet the needs and interests of both the 
audience and our own collective. 

In effect, the politics of Magic Lantern have ended up being quite ad hoc 

— and certainly not articulated in any coherent "line." We show films 
that we can afford, plan premieres that will attract. We rarely agonize 
over whether or not to show a particular film. This is perhaps due to a 
certain consensus: to avoid repertory, to avoid racist or sexist films, to 
avoid rhetorical and/or boring films and to show films that are suitable 
for the audience that we tend to attract. 


But the lack of debate may also be due to a lack of political rigor and 
concern. We are weak on internal theoretical discussions on politics and 



cinema — the politics of cinema, of particular films and of particular 
ways of showing films. Because we show films weekly and volunteers 
may go a full month without attending a show, we have been unable to 
develop an adequate group criticism/self-criticism process for dealing 
with questions of politics, process and technical competence. At times 
when organizational morale has flagged, this has adversely affected the 
quality of our shows (program notes left unwritten, discussions weak 
and uninformed). This would cause Magic Lantern to slip back 
sometimes into being not much different from a passivity-inducing 
movie theater. As more new people get involved, the problems of 
maintaining a coherent sense of purpose among collective members is 
becoming all the more critical. How Magic Lantern deals with this issue 
in the next year will, in large part, determine just how unique a service 
Magic Lantern can continue to provide for Washington residents and for 
Washington's activist community. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

Magic Lantern seems to be heading in two distinct directions as we 
move into our fifth season. On the one hand, we are undertaking more 
ambitious theatrical programming. And, on the other hand, there is the 
desire among several collective members to expand our services to the 
community beyond the film series format. 

In the fall of 1979, we premiered in Washington the thirteen-film 
American Mavericks festival of independent U.S. films, packaged by 
Entermedia in New York. Running double features two nights a week for 
six weeks, American Mavericks was the most demanding series that we 
ever attempted. The publicity was pursued aggressively, including radio 
spots and press screenings. We mailed out three times as many 
schedules as we usually do. We hoped that by making a big splash with a 
program like this we could broaden our audience, increase our visibility, 
and build momentum for the coming season. 

We learned a useful lesson. Attendance was strong for the opening 
weekend, which featured Penny Aliens PROPERTY and the series big 
drawing card, John Carpenter's DARK STAR. But we could not sustain 
the sell-out crowds. By the end of the series, only ten people were 
coming to each show. 

There are several reasons for this failure. We switched from weekend to 
midweek showings partway through the series. The films being shown in 
the last weeks were unknown, and the effect of the early publicity for the 
series had already worn off. More importantly, though, we found that 
the audience that came in the first week came not for Magic Lantern but 
for DARK STAR. They were not really interested in U.S. independent 
films that they had never heard of. They just wanted to see the sci-fi 
spoof. 

By branching out with this series of films that were not more than 
marginally political but that did fit Magic Lantern's broadest program 
criteria of not receiving much theatrical distribution, we hoped to reach 



a new audience. We knew that the programming had little that would 
attract the politically active members of our constituency, for whom film 
is only of ancillary interest. But we thought that by providing a service to 
the Washington film community, we could increase our visibility and 
impact. The strategy did not work. We crossed over, but we came up 
with neither old nor new audience. 

The lesson was a positive one. We learned that, as a group, we are 
capable of ambitious projects. And we also learned a bit more about our 
niche and our usefulness in Washington. The lack of enthusiasm for 
American Mavericks among the people that we reach swung us back 
toward a more traditional Magic Lantern style and philosophy of 
programming — development of program themes and ideas by Magic 
Lantern members themselves and continuation of programming that 
serves the needs of those political and community-oriented 
constituencies with whom we have been able to develop trust and close 
ties over the past five years. 

Our two most recent series have been on films about labor — the first 
series focusing on documentaries and the second on dramatic films. The 
first series was kicked off with a special presentation, arranged in 
conjunction with the National Capital Labor History Society, of films of 
the Thirties made by the Film and Photo League and other independent 
left filmmaking groups. This show attracted a full-house audience of 225 
(with 75 turned away at the door) and gave us the momentum we 
needed to make the following six weekends of films a success. 

The second series, The Union Makes Us Strong, Part II, marked the first 
outside funding for Magic Lantern. We received a $2000 grant from the 
District of Columbia Community Humanities Council that we used to 
pay for publicity, higher priced film rentals and travel and honoraria 
costs for speakers to introduce the films. These included the following: 
Philip Foner on THE MOLLY MAGUIRES, Dan Georgakas on THE 
ORGANIZER, and Leo Hurwitz on his 1942 film, NATIVE LAND. Other 
films in the series were BLUE COLLAR, SALT OF THE EARTH, ROOTS 
OF BLOOD, and ALAMBRISTA. Screened on weekend evenings at a 
dance studio in downtown Washington, this series has been Magic 
Lantern's most successful by far — in terms of audience, programming 
creativity, admission receipts, and group morale. We have even been 
able to repay all outstanding loans. As a result, we are looking forward 
to similar sophisticated thematic programming when we reopen in the 
fall of 1980. 

The second new tendency in Magic Lantern is an eagerness to move 
beyond a set film series. Inspired in part by the example of the 
Neighborhood Film Project in Philadelphia (perhaps a similar profile of 
their organization and program would be of interest to JUMP CUT 
readers), many Magic Lantern members would like the organization to 
catalyze a variety of film exhibition programs across the city. We are 
beginning to formulate what a Magic Lantern consulting service would 
look like — a service that would provide local community, arts, and 



political groups with accurate information on films, distributors, 
exhibition spaces, equipment, etc., in Washington, DC. We want to 
share our knowledge and our five years of experience with local 
organizations that might set up their own series or run their own benefit 
programs. We want people to think of Magic Lantern as a community 
resource, not simply as a film theater. Rather than simply have 
individuals come to us to see a movie, we want to take film into the 
community, to begin to reach those groups of people who would not 
travel downtown to an alternative film theater. 

The shape of such a service is still quite unclear in our minds. We must 
be realistic. Such a service, were it to work, would be a time-consuming 
task needing a salaried coordinator. That would mean doing some 
fundraising. Having a salaried coordinator would also raise serious 
questions about power and control within the organization. Moreover, 
in a city that is 70 percent black, an organization like ours, whose 
members and audience are both almost totally white, is limited in the 
direct community work that it can hope to do. However, the possibility 
exists of establishing closer working relationships with the Black Film 
Institute and Black arts organizations like the Miya Gallery. At the very 
least, we plan to do more informal networking with local artistic, 
political and community organizations so that they know that we are 
here and so that they might, as the Washington Women's Art Center has 
already done, call on us to assist them in their use and exhibition of 
films. 

Being involved with Magic Lantern, like involvement with any small, 
struggling organization, is like an endless roller coaster ride. A show 
bombs and you hit a personal and organizational low. But get too 
people to fill the hall for a film — especially for a benefit or premiere — 
and the electricity and good feelings keep you going for weeks. Still, no 
matter how things are going, you always fear that the worst is just 
around the corner. Excitement and sense of purpose and usefulness 
must be pretty strong at Magic Lantern, though. All-volunteer 
organizations do not stay alive for four years if the pervasive mood is 
one of disillusionment and disappointment. As Magic Lantern begins its 
sixth season, a definite sense of momentum and enthusiasm pervades 
the collective. We can only hope that the audiences will catch the spirit, 
too, and will join in active participation and growth. 

LESSONS LEARNED THE HARD WAY: 

SOME MAGIC LANTERN RULES OF THUMB 

• People may like you and your purpose, but they still don't like poor 
sound quality, uncomfortable seats, overheated rooms, amateurish 
switchovers, etc. 

• No matter how hard you try, you will never be able to guess which 
films will draw a good audience and which will not. But you will be 
able to come up with endless hindsight theories as to why, for 
instance, only three people came to see the premiere of a new 
Cuban film on a cold rainy night the week before Memorial Day on 



a night when Holly Near was performing in another part of town. 

• Do not program for an audience that you have never been able to 
reach previously — unless you have figured out a way, such as an 
agreement with an organization that can reach that audience for 
you, to attract that target group. That is, do not, as we once did, try 
to show METHADONE: AN AMERICAN WAY OF DEALING if 
your audience consists primarily of white left/liberals for whom 
methadone is hardly a burning issue. (We did — and two people 
came.) 

• Don't ever ever start an after-film discussion with the deadly 
opening question, "Well, so wadya think?" A five-minute prepared 
presentation of salient issues that merit discussion is a much more 
fruitful way to begin. 

• The stronger your ties to the local activist community, the better 
your audience, programming, and service to the community will 
be. 

• Whenever you think that you've done enough publicity work, you 
are wrong. 

• Whenever you think you've seen everything possible go wrong with 
a show, you are wrong again. 
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"Once upon a time there were three little girls who went to 
the police academy. Two were in Los Angeles, the other in 
San Francisco. And they were each assigned very hazardous 
duties. But I took them away from all that and now they work 
for me. My name is Charlie." 

- Charlie Townsend, CHARLIE'S ANGELS 

"What should I complain about? I'm living a fairy tale. 

— Aaron Spelling, producer of CHARLIE'S ANGELS, from 
Panorama 1, No. 5, June 1980, 77 

Television producer Aaron Spelling and ABC live and own the "once 
upon a time" of CHARLIE'S ANGELS — the fairy tale which is all too 
real exploitation and recirculation of the female image for further 
ratings mileage. The Father (whether Charlie, Spelling, the network, or 
in the broadest sense, patriarchy) will not relinquish possession of his 
daughters. For instance, when Cheryl Ladd (Kris Munroe, the "littlest" 
Angel) attempted to venture outside her "Angel" ambience with THE 
CHERYL LADD SPECIAL, which aired April 9,1979, her show was used 
as a "teaser" to entice audiences to stay tuned for the ACADEMY 
AWARDS. Not only was Cheryl's Special used to capture a large share of 
the audience for ABC, glow but the show's rags-to riches narrative, 
which entailed Cheryl's visit home to the "simple life" of North Dakota 
after her Hollywood success and glamorization as an "Angel," bore a 
striking resemblance to the Cinderella story of CHARLIE'S ANGELS. 
(The special's opening sequence depicts the Angels, i.e., Jaclyn Smith as 
Kelly Garrett, Cheryl Ladd as Kris Munroe, and Kate Jackson as Sabrina 
Duncan, as unsuited for mundane duties as policewomen. They are 
subsequently transformed by Charlie, who "took them away from all 
that" to give them glamour and status as private investigators with 
fashionable clothes, cars, and money.) Even Farrah Fawcett as Cheryl's 
mirror-image sister Jill Munroe is unable to escape CHARLIE'S 
ANGELS, her image-maker. She was given permission to leave the show 
only after signing an agreement for future guest appearances. 




Thus both CHARLIE'S ANGELS and THE CHERYL LADD SPECIAL cut 
across genre lines as a crime drama show and a variety show to reveal 
studio construction and manipulation of the female image. I have 
divided my analysis into three — literal not theoretical — categories of 
my own devising (THE ACT: the format; THE WORD: the narrative; and 
THE LOOK: the standard of beauty) (l) to prove that both shows limit 
the representation of women, moving always back to a pre-packaged 
ideal, a male fantasy. 

THE ACT 

CHARLIE'S ANGELS relies on a crime drama format that presents three 
(and sometimes four when Farrah Fawcett guest stars) beautiful women 
in action situations. Heroines Kelly Garrett, Kris Munroe, and Sabrina 
Duncan are sex objects as well as dangerous women. They are cool, 
capable private detectives who are compelled to triumph against the 
forces of evil — usually nasty, conceited men. Although female viewers 
can fantasize about the Angels' beauty and capability to survive in a 
man's world, the Angels have to use their highly conventional beauty to 
maximum advantage when infiltrating the world of masculine 
corruption. Typical of male-oriented crime drama shows, woman 
becomes "bait," a siren who leads men to a dire fate, a Jungian dark 
anima figure. Although CHARLIE'S ANGELS is distinctively a female 
crime drama show, the women (usually Jill, Kris, or Kelly) still function 
as bait and are often shown in call-girl, disco-queen, and harem-girl 
impersonations. They can lure a stupid unsuspecting villain into a false 
security because he has assumed that beauty and sexuality are 
analogous to stupidity and helplessness. 

For instance, in the February 15,1979, episode Sabrina and Kelly used a 
stereotypical feminine helplessness, which supposedly accompanies 
beauty, to feign car trouble. When the unsuspecting villain who'd been 
trailing them pulls his car over and looks under the hood of their car, 
Sabrina and Kelly dispose of him with a quick karate chop. Such female 
dexterity and capability seem progressive, but the Angels' physical 
action against male aggression is stylized. Whether Farrah jumps a 
villain from behind or Cheryl slaps a villain with her purse, all the 
Angels' actions are choreographed and sanitized. The Angels dance their 
fights and in the process emerge as "tigresses" or "spunky little things." 
We see minimal struggle (fellow Angels always show up with guns) and 
the Angels never get dirty or disheveled. Their confrontations with the 
villains usually appear short, neat, and clean. The "girls" remain statues 
— unruffled icons. 

Representative male shows of this genre — STARSKY & HUTCH, 

CHIPS, and THE STREETS OF SAN FRANCISCO - present more 
"realistic" violence with their action sequences. Men fight men 
vigorously and often draw blood in the process. But this is not the case 
when women fight men, for the Angels are showcased as objects like 
aggressive Rockettes in their action sequences. Their physical fitness 
(note Farrah Fawcett's commercial pitches for Vic Tanny Health Spas) 


becomes a spectacle of male desire for the child-woman. That figure, 
with her prepubescent sexuality (seen in her kittenish athleticism), is 
childishly non-threatening and invites paternal ownership. Indeed, 
according to New York psychiatrist Alan Rosenberg, the Angels' 
"innocence and bold abandon" allows them to dance their fights like 
wholesome, animated cheerleaders. £2} This is illustrated by their 
athletic ingenuity combined with their innocence — their inability to get 
dirty and disheveled. 

Just as the Angels can be seen as a spectacle in a showcase, so can 
Cheryl Ladd in her variety show. Since Cheryl Ladd has replaced Farrah 
Fawcett in CHARLIE'S ANGELS, she has been recording albums, doing 
commercials, and making guest appearances on variety shows. Cheryl 
Ladd has been called "the most ambitious of all the Angels.'Yqt This is 
because she has been able to capture an audience through her innocent 
sex appeal and make that audience responsive to her not only as Kris 
Munroe but as Cheryl Ladd. Yet even when Cheryl is given THE 
CHERYL LADD SPECIAL, she still projects the sexy, girl-next-door 
image created for her as Kris Munroe in CHARLIE'S ANGELS. And 
while the Special attempts to undercut Cheryl's sex appeal with an all- 
American girl appeal, her role still conforms to her studio manufactured 
image. The Special does not free Cheryl Ladd from her Angels' mold but 
rather concretizes her as a marketable commodity — an image of an 
image. 

While THE CHERYL LADD SPECIAL is classified as a variety show, 
there is very little variety. The main focus of the show is on Cheryl as the 
little country girl who makes it big as an "Angel" in Hollywood and 
returns to visit the small town of her humble origins. In contrast, 
CHARLIE'S ANGELS cleverly tries to disguise the Angels' iconographic 
function by weaving sanitized violence into the narrative. Here THE 
CHERYL LADD SPECIAL is divided into six sections: (1) a dream 
sequence opening, (2) a medley of country songs, (3) a sexual dance 
fantasy, (4) Waylon Jennings, (5) Cheryl dancing in the country, and (6) 
Cheryl as glamour girl singing to the audience. For my purposes in this 
section on spectacle, I will analyze (3) the sexual dance fantasy and (5) 
Cheryl dancing in the country to point out how these two seemingly 
incongruous sequences operate as spectacle to create Cheryl as icon. 

THE CHERYL LADD SPECIAL fetishizes Cheryl Ladd as sex object as 
with her bikini-clad exploits in CHARLIE'S ANGELS to gratify audience 
expectations. Yet to sexualize Cheryl in a visit to her home town presents 
a narrative problem. Such a display would ring untrue in a country 
setting. The writers, however, cleverly solve this problem through the 
use of dream sequence. One of the farm boys is playing pinball. As he 
stares at a picture of a sarong-clad girl decorating the front of the pinball 
machine, she turns into a sarong-clad Cheryl who winks at him and 
beckons to him to follow her. Cheryl becomes an icon come to life. (The 
female image as "poster-come-to-life" is an old convention often 
situated in romantic musical comedy.) The home town narrative of THE 
CHERYL LADD SPECIAL seemingly provides a safe distance between 


reality and fantasy by including the added dimension of sexual fantasy. 
In this space, anything is possible — even the actualization of sexual 
desire and spectacle. Indeed, this new dimension provides an acceptable 
space for Cheryl the Siren to display and flaunt her sexualized image. 
Thus the promise of sexual gratification underlying Cheryl's Angels' 
persona is explicitly realized in the fantasy space of her Special (whereas 
in CHARLIE'S ANGELS such space is woven into the narrative, i.e., a 
bikini-clad Cheryl swims to a yacht to detonate a bomb). 

The sexual dance sequence becomes a male wish fulfillment fantasy, for 
it presents Cheryl among an ensemble of male dancers who are the farm 
boys from her "home town." Cheryl tempts them with "bumps and 
grinds" to the song "Bali-Hai" (from the musical SOUTH PACIFIC), 
which personifies her into the hauntingly seductive voice of a tropical 
island calling to sailors to "come away." Following "Bah Hai" Cheryl 
sings "Heat Wave," another suggestive tropical song popularized by 
Marilyn Monroe in the musical THERE'S NO BUSINESS LIKE SHOW 
BUSINESS. 

The theme of the tropics and heat in both "Bali-Hai" and "Heat Wave" 
effectively present the dancing and singing as suggestive of the "sexual 
heat" of passion between Cheryl, the object of desire, and her male 
audience of both dancers and viewers. Here in Cheryl's fantasy space, 
metaphoric intercourse becomes the spectacle as the dancing builds to a 
frenetic pitch and Cheryl jumps into a pool to cool off. The dream 
sequence ends with Cheryl as the sarong-clad beauty on the pinball 
machine flirtatiously waving goodbye to the incredulous farm boy. 

To recuperate Cheryl's country girl image, we are given a seemingly 
"counter" spectacle of Cheryl's playing and dancing with the farm boys 
down on the farm. In segment five, the scene opens with Cheryl in her 
home town diner. She is dressed in a T-shirt, jeans, boots, and a cowboy 
hat. Although her clothes are suggestive of "one of the boys," they are 
carefully tailored to show off her curves — casual chic rather than play 
clothes. She shows that she is a spunky little Cherie Stoppelmoor 
(Cheryl Ladd's real name) by taking the boy's dare to ride a mock 
bucking bronco. As with the physical actions performed by the Angels, 
Cheryl becomes a spectacle through a sanitized, safe form of action. 

Action for an Angel away from her ambience becomes primarily dance. 
The thinly disguised choreographed fights in CHARLIE'S ANGELS have 
a different "down home" setting in Cheryl's special, but they produce a 
similar end result: to roughhouse means to dance. Cheryl dances around 
fences with the farm boys, runs from a bull, and finally ends up 
participating in a fast motion mud fight with the boys where the pigs 
wallow. Here Cheryl adopts a tomboy persona and shows her 
exhilaration in simple "roughhousing" through a freeze-frame close up 
of her mud-covered, laughing face. Initially, this may seem like a fine 
tribute to Cheryl as the girl next door, yet it iconizes her moment of pre- 
pubescent, adolescent sexuality. She is frozen in time, spatially 
flattened, as a child with mud on her face — not a real woman. Thus the 



formula of Angel who is icon and Angel whose action is spectacle 
remains circular and unchanged. 

THE WORD 

The male voice has long been used to proclaim the law of patriarchy. 
When we are children, father sets down the house rules, punishes, and 
rewards. We defer to him. He occupies a phallocentric power position 
and we associate his voice with male domination and control. Later, this 
male voice of authority may belong to brothers, lovers, co-workers, or 
employers. And in the media we hear it in the countless voice-over 
narratives of commercials, news programs, and documentaries. We can 
recognize the voice of ownership and control as male. It gives a voice 
authority and credibility to be male. 

A television series such as CHARLIE'S ANGELS easily relegates 
narrative control and the power of the voice to Boz (David Doyle) and 
Charlie (John Forsythe's voice). On a superficial narrative level it seems 
that Boz merely functions as comic relief through his jokes and zany 
disguises. However, Boz's comic persona is integral to his function as 
mediator between the Angels and the enigmatic Charlie and between the 
show and the male viewers. Boz is Charlie's body without Charlie's voice, 
the surrogate for Charlie's body in the Angels' world who relays 
messages to Charlie and assists the Angels. Although Boz lacks the voice 
of authority and becomes the brunt of the Angels' jokes, he functions as 
an unsexed buddy, an acceptable male presence within the female 
group. Rendered the position of eunuch through his lack of voice, Boz 
does not threaten male viewers. Because Boz relinquishes his desire for 
the Angels, male viewers can recuperate and own this desire. Thus Boz 
creates the conditions for male entry, with all its sexual connotations, 
into the Angels' world for ultimate possession of the Angels. He 
functions as a narrative pimp. 

Charlie, on the other hand, lacks the body but possesses the voice. His 
lack of body, in contrast to Boz's presence, is illustrated through his 
visual representation. He is never seen full-frame. When we are given 
glimpses of him, he is shown seated in a chair, back to the camera, or 
with drink in hand, usually with a young lovely at his feet. Although 
Charlie's faceless image blocks our look and emphasizes primacy of his 
voice, his minimal representation serves to ground the voice in a type, 
i.e., bourgeois Chairman of the Board or Owner. Thus the source of the 
voice is concretized through the impersonal, static image of patriarchal 
law. 

Charlie's voice informs the narrative on every level. Even during the 
show's opening credits, his voice constructs and creates the narrative 
("once upon a time"). Here he patronizingly informs the audience that 
he has taken these "three little girls" away from "very hazardous duties" 
— an obvious irony since we are shown that these police duties amount 
to nothing more than those of a crossing guard, a ticketer, or a telephone 
operator. The Cinderella story unfolds as each Angel is shown bungling 
her respectively mindless "office chore" while clad in the drab asexuality 



of a police uniform. But like all good Cinderellas, the, Angels are "not 
suited" to their positions as middle-class workers. The wish for upward 
mobility is granted by Charlie, the beneficent father who "took them 
away from all that" to work for him. Thus the Angels discard the "suit," 
the police uniform, and the mindless office chores in favor of high 
fashion, money, and cars — and a sexualized image. Charlie has "made" 
the Angels. He places his final imprint on them with, "My name is 
Charlie," for they are "girls," Angels — an owned commodity, unnamed, 
with no voice. Even in the epilogue sequence, Charlie as omnipresent 
father provides narrative closure when he verbally "pats the Angels on 
the head" with, "A job well-done, girls," or "I'm very proud of you, 
Angels." Thus the narrative itself (the "once upon a time") is as circular 
and interchangeable as is the network's manipulation of the female 
image for control of the ratings. No matter where we see the "three little 
girls," they are always Charlie's Angels.) 

Significantly, CHARLIE'S ANGELS is predicated upon the notion that 
women cannot act independently but must defer to males who hold 
power positions. Like dependent children they rely on Boz and Charlie. 
Moving this analogy to the social structure, Charlie can be seen as father 
or bourgeois owner, a position similar to that of producer Aaron 
Spelling, who describes his shows as his children: 

"CHARLIE'S ANGELS is our glamour girl. People accuse her 
of wearing wet t-shirts, except she never has. She has women 
doing a man's job. She's like Lana Turner in those old 
movies."(4) 

Boz functions as a mother figure, for he is the interpreter of Charlie's 
law. He is more like a petit-bourgeois intellectual, for he may desire 
ownership and the power to exploit but is presented as a grotesque 
"partial male." In fact, this may reflect the self-hatred of the creators of 
the series. For the creators, petit-bourgeois artists and writers (who 
work for Spelling, ABC, and sometime co-producer Leonard Goldberg) 
function socially as interpreters for the viewers, an act which parallels 
Boz's function within the narrative and is a very unflattering projection. 

While THE CHERYL LADD SPECIAL lacks the explicit hierarchy of 
CHARLIE'S ANGELS, the power of patriarchal law is subtly codified 
into that narrative, too. The show's homey, country format provides the 
audience with a recognizable, archetypal narrative that was popularized 
in such films as MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN (1936) and MR. SMITH 
GOES TO WASHINGTON (1939). The Special's plot line would fool us 
into believing that women are making progress, for we are shown that 
success hasn't spoiled little Cherie Stoppelmoor from North Dakota. 
Cheryl succeeds "intact" in the big city. This was not so with Bette Davis 
(as Rosa Moline) in BEYOND THE FOREST (1949), who dies from a 
self-induced abortion at the railroad tracks leading into town (A). Nor 
was it the case with Lana Turner (as Lily James) in A LIFE OF HER 
OWN (1950), who leaves Kansas to become a top New York model only 
to abandon love as a career substitute and as a part of her life.(6) Mr. 


Smith and Mr. Deeds both had succeeded in the city by reforming it — 
exposing its evil ways without having to return to the country. But Rosa 
Moline and Lily James could never successfully leave their small towns. 

In effect, women must take the country with them and try to integrate 
the "simple life" (the earthy feminine) into their worldly successes in the 
big city (the masculine work place). Thus the sharp edges of Cheryl 
Ladd's "male success" must be softened by narratively re-placing her in 
natural, homey surroundings — woman's place. 

Although Cheryl makes it in the big city where women in films of the 
past have failed, in her Special she must still return to her place of birth, 
her origin — the womb. Indeed, as the show opens Cheryl dreams of 
what it will be like to return home. In her dream she visits a diner in her 
home town, greets the owner (a simple old woman), her friend Emmie 
(a young waitress), and the farm boys. As the reverie ends Cheryl walks 
off suitcases in hand, ready to re-place herself within the simple, 
domestic life of North Dakota. Cheryl needs to re-identify herself as an 
earthy adolescent who takes pleasure in communing with nature, i.e., a 
mud fight with the farm boys and a ride on the "bronco." These familial, 
childlike associations picked up by her image will accompany her back 
to Hollywood and to her CHARLIE'S ANGELS series to concretize her as 
the innocently sexual Kris Munroe. 

Cheryl Ladd's rags-to-riches narrative also receives patriarchy's 
sanction. She is placed within the safe, controllable position of virgin 
through an identification with nature, the home, and adolescence. 
Furthermore, success is shown to happen to good girls by their 
relinquishing male power and assuming instinctual, "feminine" power. 

If Cheryl can triumph in Hollywood and remain unspoiled, other 
potential Cheryl Ladds in the audience can identify with her success 
story and perhaps aspire to similar goals, i.e., Cheryl as role model. This 
is most clearly illustrated in the final section of the show, which presents 
Cheryl in a woman-to-woman talk with the young waitress Emmie, who 
dreams of seeking her fortune in the big city and who becomes the 
surrogate figure for any young girl in the audience who dreams of fame 
and fortune. 

As Cheryl and Emmie look out of a screened window, i.e., a symbol of 
confinement that opens up onto the glamorous world of opportunity, 
Cheryl is suddenly seen on a runway, dressed in a tight, shiny slacks 
outfit. This carefully executed transition shows the "Emmies" in the 
audience that success may be rapid when they choose the path that leads 
to a runway. This "model" path shows young girls the value of Cheryl 
Ladd, their role model, selling her sexualized image. With microphone 
in hand and live orchestra and audience respectively behind and in front 
of her, Cheryl sings a medley of love songs as she moves back and forth 
on the runway. As unattainable, elevated object of desire, she seduces 
not only impressionable "Emmies" but male viewers as well. She 
becomes both virgin (pedestalized) and whore (sexualized, objectified) 
which echoes her Angels persona. 



THE LOOK 


In CHARLIE'S ANGELS each of the Angels has a specific image 
combination that seems to parallel her public persona. For instance, 
Cheryl Ladd as Kris Munroe epitomizes the child-woman. She is small, 
cute, all-American but sexy. Her sexualization is contained by her being 
Jill Munroe's (Farrah's) little sister. Who can argue with budding 
sexuality? And then, Cheryl really is from North Dakota. Farrah Fawcett 
as Jill Munroe also possesses the all-American look (i.e., Vic Tanny, 
jogging), for she is athletic, blonde, willowy, and windblown — a good 
cheerleader. Stereotypically, Jill is not smart, so her body and hair 
create her character; in essence, she is defined by her hair. Farrah 
manages a line of hair products for Faberge and her hair is considered a 
sexy marketable item, 

"designed to present a free and windblown image [but] 

actually carefully set and held. "[7] 

Jaclyn Smith as Kelly Garrett epitomizes a "kittenish" sexuality that 
parallels her Southern-Belle upbringing. She too represents all- 
American sexuality but in a soft, refined way. Costumed as a ballerina in 
one of the episodes, Kelly seems doll-like, soft, vulnerable — empty. 

Of all the Angels, Kate Jackson as Sabrina Duncan perhaps has the most 
unusual image combination, for her sexuality is second to her 
intelligence. She is the "smart" one. By opting for brains over body, 
Kate's Sabrina often works "behind the scenes" gathering data on 
criminals. Or she provides comic relief through disguises as a dumb 
maid or gum-chewing moll. Thus, she becomes a kind of female Bosley 
— an unsexed woman. For to be brainy (i.e., male) and a woman equals 
nonpresence or comedy. There is no room in CHARLIE'S ANGELS for a 
humanized, sexual, intelligent woman. 

Here it would be too simple to rely on a genre argument, i.e., the crime 
drama format does not provide for substantial characterizations, for it 
obscures the crucial issue of what it means to be beautiful. CHARLIE'S 
ANGELS reinforces an iconographic standard of beauty based on 
metonymy (eyes, breasts, hair, legs, buttocks — separate parts) and 
metaphor (eyes as beautiful as) that do not define beauty but defer its 
meaning to Art.( 8 ) 

As Art, beauty becomes a perfect model that defines what is both 
culturally and economically desirable. Perhaps every culture regards 
certain metonymic elements (long neck, slim legs) as beautiful. When a 
woman possesses one or all of these qualities, she is designated as 
beautiful — thus creating a relative standard of beauty. This standard, 
while elevating beauty to an artistic domain (i.e., Cheryl Ladd's eyes are 
"enhanced" by brown eye shadow in the crease of her eyelid) also calls 
for imitation, thereby creating a norm. For the standard of beauty relies 
on both elevation ("Jaclyn Smith has a perfectly proportioned body") 
and replication ("I want a perfectly proportioned body like Jaclyn 
Smith's") for its designation as a standard. 


Once a standard of beauty has been established, as in CHARLIE'S 
ANGELS with Farrah's abundant hair and the Angels' slim bodies, 
economic exploitation follows. The actresses who play the Angels are 
given guest spots on talk shows, they pose for posters, Cheryl gets a 
Special, Barbie dolls look like Farrah. In a circular way they become 
models at the same time that the media valorize, control, and create 
their images. 

Although it may appear that the Angels are successful, their success 
derives from patriarchal sexism and capitalism. Since they are objects of 
desire calling for emulation, the Angels' market value is increased, 
which thereby increases the sale of specific items (eye shadow, hair 
coloring, clothing, wigs, etc.) which supposedly help create the totality 
and illusion of beauty: The Image. Since beauty has long been male 
defined and capitalism has long been male controlled, patriarchy cashes 
in on the Angels as commodities who sell their images vis-a-vis a 
standard of beauty to which they belong. Further, patriarchy relies on 
female consumers to buy the item — the image — so that they too can 
become a part of that standard and thus appear beautiful, desirable, 
marketable, and in the process gain male approval, i.e., social approval. 
Women become assimilated into an ideology of beauty that is male 
defined and circumscribed. 

When women exchange their bodies — their attractiveness — for power 
sanctioned and controlled by patriarchy, this trade leads to a higher 
level of marketability for women with the choicest goods, which in turn 
creates envy, competition, and division among women. It's a high price 
to pay for purchased glamour. According to John Berger in Ways of 
Seeing: 

"The state of being envied is what constitutes glamour. And 
publicity is the process of manufacturing glamour ... The 
spectator-buyer is meant to envy herself as she will become if 
she buys the product. She is meant to imagine herself 
transformed by the product into an object of envy for others, 
an envy which will then justify her loving herself. One could 
put this another way: the publicity image steals the love of 
herself as she is, and offers it back to her for the price of the 
product, "(q) 

This barter system elicits competition, anxiety, and discrimination 
among women. It has long been a ploy used by patriarchy to protect its 
power and domination, for men can perpetuate male rule and denigrate 
women's competition as typically feminine or catty. Those women who 
don't measure up to the standard of beauty, the losers in the 
competition, have no exchange value. Ugliness is outside the system, a 
sign of exclusion from the standard of beauty. £10} Ugly has no exchange 
value, for it does not fit into the male defined system which dictates 
what beauty is. Thus, CHARLIE'S ANGELS depicts its villainesses as 
punishing, ugly women who operate outside the system of "good" to 
which the code of beauty also belongs. The real law and order the Angels 



fight for is patriarchal law and the order of infinite replication of a 
standard of beauty. 

For instance, in the November 28,1979, episode about white slavery on 
a college campus, the villainess is a sorority matron who consorts with 
the suave, slave-trading professor. His trade entails seducing naive, 
beautiful young women. Desperate to keep her man, the matron allows 
herself to be used in trapping Tiffany (Shelley Hack, Kate Jackson's 
replacement) for prostitution purposes. In yet another episode, the 
Angels attempt to infiltrate a prostitution ring in a southern women's 
prison and end up beaten and slapped by a sadistic female warden who 
is incidentally ugly (her hair is in a bun) and repressed (she wears a 
starched uniform). Such unattractive representations of the villainess 
reinforce discrimination against those women not traditionally 
beautiful, a category now socially shaped by the Angels' own looks. 
Further, the equations of ugly/bad and beauty/good stereotype women 
and put them at odds. And these equations create the assumptions that 
women who are not conventionally beautiful desire this beauty and will 
punish those who have it. 

Such elementary male logic seems operable in CHARLIE'S ANGELS, 
which seeks to divide women on the basis of looks in the effort to 
preserve the patriarchal system of exchange of the female image for 
profit. As Gayle Rubin states in "The Traffic in Women": 

"The relations of such a system are such that women are in 
no position to realize the benefits of their own circulation. As 
long as the relations specify that men exchange women, it is 
men who are the beneficiaries of the product of such 
exchanges — social organization. " (11) 

Men are linked to men through women and this cycle is perpetuated 
through the media images of the Angels, which men create and 
consume, which in turn perpetuates the exchange system in the viewers' 
own world. 

In CHARLIE'S ANGELS the ideology of camaraderie among "beautiful" 
women is maintained on a superficial, suppressed level to undercut 
potential lesbian implications. Gayle Rubin speculates on what would 
happen if women became buddies/lovers: 

"As long as men have rights in women which women do not 
have in themselves, it would be sensible to expect that 
homosexuality in women would be subject to more 
suppression than in men. "(12) 

Unlike the close male bonding depicted in STARSKY & HUTCH, BUTCH 
CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID, and THE STING, the Angels’ 
concern for each other is kept shallow. For instance, in the February 15, 
1979 show, Kris's kidnapping by Anton Karazna and his men provides 
an excuse for Farrah's guest appearance (as Jill Munroe). When 
Karazna's men, intent on murder, drive off with both Jill and Kris, 




Sabrina and Kelly (and Boz, who has helped direct them) engage in a 
daring chase to retrieve their fellow Angels. When Kelly moves to shoot 
at the Karazna car, Sabrina cautions her that she might accidentally 
shoot Kris or Jill. In the other car, Jill looks back at her fellow Angels 
racing to her aid and mundanely states, "It's good to have friends." For 
Jill/Farrah, the "good friends," those who are in the car following her, 
are the Angels who don't have the camera eye. Playing to the camera 
eye, which becomes the eye of the male viewer, provides the conditions 
for her to expose and sell her image. Under these conditions, the Angels 
can never be true buddies. Such an act would disrupt their position in 
the heterosexual system of exchange as objects of male voyeuristic 
pleasure. 

Moreover, since the Angels are replications of the same, they must 
compete. Each actress must fight to "stand out," and each Angel takes a 
turn as the central character of an episode. Thus, while the Angels 
seemingly work together, each one gets "showcased." Indeed, it would 
be difficult to imagine a lack of competition among the Angels in light of 
statements like the one by Director of Photography Dick Rawlings in his 
discussion of camera angles: 

"Off-camera left for Cheryl Ladd, off-camera right for Shelley 

Hack, and any view at all for Jackie Smith. She is a gorgeous, 

gorgeous woman, perfect from any angle.' Ym) 

Such competition among the Angels not only serves to encourage 
division among "beautiful" women but also shows the reward of further 
media exposure such as specials and guest appearances, hence of the 
recirculation and circumscription of the female image. Indeed, as 
demonstrated in THE CHERYL LADD SPECIAL, once an Angel, always 
an Angel. The media image sticks, the look is valorized, and competition 
continues. 

While there is no competition within the Special (Cheryl is star), female 
viewers can identify with either the elderly woman in the diner or 
Emmie the waitress. Both characters exist outside the standard of 
beauty and the system of exchange. The elderly woman seems 
complacent in her maternal role (the older woman relegated to a 
domestic position — outside competition). Emmie is a tabula rasa, in 
search of a sexualized image that promises her success in the big city. 
Cheryl Ladd is the only female character shown worthy of identification. 
She has succeeded in competing with the other Angels for a Special and 
has no one to rival her position. Success for the beautiful woman is 
shown as ultimate, complete, closed — a romanticization of the one and 
only. 

This, of course, contradicts Cheryl's true position as a replaceable 
commodity. Through her competition in CHARLIE'S ANGELS she has 
been called most ambitious. Yet her struggle to momentarily break away 
from the show (to be the one and only) still re-places her within the 
same system of media exploitation and exchange. Her exchange value is 
high. Thus the network eagerly works to concretize her image by making 



it redundant, so that they can capture ratings and consequently capital. 
Indeed, Cheryl and the other Angels are not only redundant images of 
each other as a group. But they are also singularly an image of an image, 
which heightens their market value as infinitely replaceable and 
duplicable objects. 

Finally, both CHARLIE'S ANGELS and THE CHERYL LADD SPECIAL 
function as symbiotic examples of commercialization of the female 
image. While Shelley Hack as Tiffany Smith serves as Kate Jackson's 
replacement, she has been "Charlie's girl" for a long time. For example, 
in the November 1979 issue of Vogue, Shelley Hack strikes a seductive 
dance pose for a Revlon Charlie perfume ad, and in the December 1979 
Vogue Shelley walks arm-in-arm with Santa, an ultimate father figure, 
for Charlie perfume. Thus the exchange and trade of the female image 
continues to shuttle women from one patriarchal construct to another, 
in the name of "progress" — from Charlie to Charlie. Until women take 
up the pen, the camera, and the executive position, such media 
recirculation will continue as a source of patriarchal profit. Women 
must demand new definitions of who they are at the very base of image 
construction and take the subject position (the place of voice) by asking 
questions related to the economic and ideological mechanisms of 
patriarchy. 
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meaning within the context of my paper. 
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Paramount Pictures' announcement that they may offer a two-hour-plus 
version of tv's twelve-hour SHOGUN for theatrical release reveals 
typical big-time Hollywood folly when it comes to understanding the 
world of the small screen. What will be sorely missed in any pared down 
version is what all the by now copious criticism of this mini-epic failed 
to note as well: the commercials. 

As I glued myself to late feudal Japan night after night a pattern began 
to emerge. Every ten minutes or so Chrysler's Lee Iacocco would pop up, 
hyping his welfare K-dillacs in commercials replete with mousy 
American consumers literally 'beating the pump' - punching away at 
sponge mock-ups of America's newest one-arm bandits. Hold on. Lee 
would rather be punching out his Japanese corporate counterparts, or 
trashing Hondas, Toyotas, Datsuns, and Subarus. Then the light bulb lit; 
and it wasn't Ford's better idea. At some level SHOGUN was American 
capitalist allegory — vintage post-war West meets East. Not convinced? 

Just ashore in Japan, Blackthorne (Richard Chamberlain — no limey 
seadog but our own technocrat Kildare) insults his Samurai captor by 
indicating that he'd like to urinate on the barbarian so-and-so. The 
Samurai show who's really king of the hill by forcing Chamberlain 
prostrate and pissing on him (with nice sound effects). Oh Sweet 
Revenge for World War II. Mssrs. Honda, et. al., micturating away 
merrily on Iacocca and his compatriots at Ford and G.M.. 

Discipline and social organization: A large part of SHOGUN is designed 
to highlight the incredibly hierarchical nature of medieval (and by 
extension modern) Japanese society. What obedience These people 
know their place. The peasants (hardly glimpsed) don't count; the 
Samurai elite and their retainers do. They're ideal workers who'll cut 
anybody's throat for the boss. And there's no unemployment 
compensation. Screw up and you carve up your own stomach faster than 
a chef at a sushi bar. 




Mercantilism forever: Even ambitious Lord Toranaga (Toshiro Mifune) 
will not let Chamberlain attack the Portuguese colonialists' Black Ship. 
Though there's no love lost between him and the wily imperialists, 
Toranaga insists that international trade — even carried on by his enemy 
— is better than no trade at all. 

Hints of things to come department: Some of the nicest people in 
SHOGUN have begun to merge East and West. Lady Mariko (Yoko 
Shimada) and a Nipponese Jesuit defrocked for an overactive libido 
have the best of both worlds. They are Christians (and Western) when 
it's convenient, Buddhists (and Japanese) when it's not. And vice versa. 

West beats East? Even if the Japanese have their society honed down to 
four-cylinder efficiency, Americans still have some expertise. With the 
love of his life Lady Mariko gone (and no chance possible for a 
meaningful intermingling of East and West?), Chamberlain starts work 
on a new oceangoing vessel. (The Japanese, as the Portuguese pilot has 
told him, are not too hot at sailing the open seas.) Final image: 
Chamberlain/Blackthorne/Kildare, blueprints in hand, directing his 
obedient band of Samurai craftsmen around the frame of his new ship. 
The enlightened American will absorb the lessons of the orient and re- 
emerge the better for his experience. 

O.K. So you're not a Trilateralist paranoic; or you don't like allegory. You 
thought you watched twelve hours of people doing superb John Belushi 
imitations. Maybe. 

But consider this: two of the other most watched miniseries in tv history 
also entertained and also plugged into psycho-socio-historical cultural 
events as vital as the ramifications of shifts in the world capitalist 
balance. In terms of audience appeal SHOGUN joins the select company 
of ROOTS (America's dirty secret — slavery) and HOLOCAUST (the 
West's not so secret dirt — Nazi fascism and atrocities). 

Still not convinced? If you don't think that SHOGUN was in the tiniest 
part about Sonys and Sylvanias, Corollas and K-cars, ask Lee Iacocca. 

He knows. And if he has friends at Paramount, he should pass the word. 
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"As lesbians we are the product of a clandestine culture that 
has always existed in history. Until the last century Sappho 
was the only writer of our literature who was not clandestine. 
Today lesbian culture is still partially clandestine, partially 
open, in any case 'marginal' and completely unknown to the 
culture. It is, nevertheless, an international culture with its 
own literature, its own painting, music, codes of language, 
codes of social relations, codes of dress, its own mode of 
work. Just as they are unlimited by national frontiers (the 
lesbian nation is everywhere), so lesbians come from all 
social categories. Outside the context of the feminist 
struggle, they already constitute a 'criminal' subgroup or 
class. These individuals insist on living outside the 'law' of 
their class system," as Ti-Grace Atkinson wrote in Amazon 
Odyssey. Within the context of the feminist movement they 
have developed their international connections. They are 
there, present in the social field during the "fallow" periods 
of the feminist movement, because the development of their 
culture and the very fact of their physical existence are 
irreversible. Politically, feminism as a theoretical and 
practical phenomenon, encompasses lesbianism and at the 
same time is surpassed by it. Without feminism, lesbianism 
as a political phenomenon would still be as secret as they 
have always been. On the level of theory lesbianism and 
feminism articulate their positions in such a way that one 
always questions the other. Feminism reminds lesbianism 
that it must reckon with its inclusion in the class of women. 
Lesbianism warns feminism against its tendency to treat as 
immutable and determining essences what are simple 
physical categories. Let's stop there in order to avoid overly 
broad generalizations, and let's content ourselves with this 
minimal basis: Lesbianism is the culture through which we 
can politically question heterosexual society on its sexual 
categories, on the meaning of its institutions of domination 




in general, and in particular on the meaning of that 
institution of personal dependence, marriage, imposed on 
women." — Monique Wittig 


"Lesbians are sharks, vampires, creatures from the deep 
lagoon, godzillas, hydrogen bombs, inventions of the 
laboratory, werewolves — all of whom stalk Beverly Hills by 
night. Christopher Lee, in drag, in the Hammer Films middle 
period, is my ideal lesbian." — Bertha Harris 

"Lesbians are women who survive without men financially 
and emotionally, representing the ultimate in an 
independent life style. Lesbians are the women who battle 
day by day to show that women are valid human beings, not 
just appendages of men ... Lesbians are the women who are 
penalized for their sexuality more than any other women on 
earth." 

— Sidney Abbott Barbara Love 

"My only books 
Were women's looks." 

— Nathalie Barney 

"What is a lesbian? A lesbian is the rage of all women 
condensed to the point of explosion. She is the woman who, 
often beginning at an extremely early age, acts in accordance 
with her inner compulsion to be a more complete and freer 
human being than her society — perhaps then, but certainly 
later — cares to allow her. She may not be fully conscious of 
the political implications of what for her began as personal 
necessity, but on some level she has not been able to accept 
the limitations and oppressions laid on her by the most basic 
role of her society — the female role." — Radicalesbians 

"Is it sapphism which nourishes her intelligence, or is it her 
intelligence which makes her a lesbian?" — Jean Royere 

"Lesbian: A term understood to mean a woman who relates 
sexually and emotionally to other women." — Barbara 
Ponse 

"The meaning of our love for women is what we have 
constantly to expand." — Adrienne Rich 

It sometimes seems to us that lesbianism is the hole in the heart of 
feminist film criticism. We have been working in this area for a number 
of years. And while we believe that feminist criticism has developed new 
theoretical tools with which to examine cinematic images, structures, 
and themes, nevertheless we see a failure to confront lesbian issues. An 
attention paid to lesbian perspectives could both point up some 
inadequacies and mistakes of previous critical writing and suggest new 



directions of thought. 


It is important, and possible, to begin this work now. The space for such 
a discussion has been made possible by the evolution of the lesbian 
movement, both as an autonomous development and in conjunction 
with feminist, left and gay male struggles. The intellectual and political 
groundwork has been established, within the lesbian movement, which 
we can now draw upon for its application to film. Furthermore, there is 
now a clear audience and support for such film criticism. The creation of 
a lesbian film criticism is particularly urgent, given the intensified use of 
the lesbian as a negative sign in Hollywood movies and the continuing 
space assigned to lesbians as gratification of male fantasy in 
pornography and a distressing number of male avant-garde films. 
Equally important as an impetus for a new criticism is the rise of an 
independent lesbian cinema, under-acknowledged and in need of 
attention. 

The idea for this Lesbian Special Section has been germinating for more 
than two years. At first, we carried out large-scale mailings and informal 
outreach within the lesbian and feminist communities. But there was 
little response, probably for two reasons. On the one hand, we faced the 
suspicion that many lesbians have toward contributing to a mixed left 
publication, and on the other hand, the mystification of film criticism 
due to its lack of visibility in the women's press. Still, word of mouth 
built. Through personal contacts and conferences (particularly the 
Alternative Cinema Conference and the National Women's Studies 
Association Conference) and a lot of hard work, the articles found in 
these pages were inspired, solicited, and produced. 

The Special Section has been edited by the women on the Chicago JUMP 
CUT staff, both lesbian and heterosexual, all white. Our collective 
experience encompasses a wide range of contexts: work on feminist 
projects including both straight and lesbian women; work within lesbian 
groups focused on broad-based political projects such as health care 
organizing and South African support work; living within a lesbian 
cultural community to build lesbian organizations; working in totally 
mixed groups (gay/straight/lesbian, male/female) on left and Third 
World political projects. None of us is currently working in Chicago's 
political lesbian community. 

We've undertaken this Special Section out of our commitment to 
synthesize left and lesbian perspectives into a comprehensive approach 
to film. JUMP CUT's audience, in fact, is disparate. Our readership 
includes people whose main interest is film as well as those interested 
primarily in radical and feminist cultural politics. Editing this Special 
Section within these confines presents the contradiction of trying to 
contribute to the discussion of lesbianism and film inside the pages of a 
mixed publication. 

JUMP CUT has analyzed film practice in our society and its role in 
reinforcing oppressions based on race, sex or class. Acknowledging 
connections between the individual psyche and social history, we find it 



useful to examine film as a cultural institution which excessively 
promotes as a norm the single option of heterosexuality. The 
articulation of sexuality is neither natural nor inevitable. It is shaped 
and determined by a given society within a particular historical moment. 
(See, for example, Weimar Germany or 5th Century Greece for notable 
examples of difference.) This historically-determined sexuality may be 
expressed personally between individuals or enforced publicly through 
institutions, always disguised as "natural" to mask its ideological 
function. What we consider entertainment depends in large part upon 
our expectations of sexual identity and its depiction in film. Yet, film's 
role in enforcing heterosexuality has hardly been challenged. 

Feminist film criticism has analyzed film texts and film reception to 
explicate women's place within male culture and hopefully to extricate 
us from it. Unfortunately, such criticism has too often accepted 
heterosexuality as its norm. The refusal to deal with a lesbian 
perspective has warped film criticism as well as its larger political and 
intellectual context, including discussions of ideology, popular culture, 
and psychoanalysis. A lesbian perspective, however, can connect in new 
ways our views of culture, fantasy and desire, and women's oppression. 
The lesbian perspective can clarity how these replicate a patriarchal 
power structure and how that, in turn, finds expression on the screen. 
The seemingly simple replacement of the subject "woman" with the 
subject "lesbian" radically redefines the parameters of feminist film 
criticism. When the topic is the "image of' the lesbian in film or the 
"function of' the lesbian in the text, then whole different issues have to 
be approached and whole new critical methodologies must be found to 
deal with these issues. 

Lesbians are nearly invisible in mainstream cinematic history, except as 
evil or negative-example characters. There is the lesbian as villainess, 
exemplified in films such as WINDOWS and examined in its 
contemporary version by Winer/Charbonneau's discussion of the 
lesbian "threat" in recent Hollywood cinema (in this section). There is 
the lesbian as vampire, both metaphorically (as in Claude Chabrol's LES 
BICHES or Rossellini's OPEN CITY) and quite literally, as in the genre 
of lesbian vampire movies examined by Bonnie Zimmerman (in this 
section). There is the brutal bull dyke, a type identified by Richard Dyer 
in his "Gays in Film Noir" in JUMP CUT 16. This character ranges from 
the TOUCH OF EVIL dyke, who just wants to watch, to the FAREWELL 
MY LOVELY dyke, who insists on action. We should pay attention to 
these negative images as feminist critics because they are not only about 
lesbianism but, in fact, are about the containment of women's sexuality 
and independence. 

Furthermore, negative stereotypes about lesbians have a lot to teach us 
about the limitations of any "positive image" approach to the depiction 
of women in Hollywood film. These limitations come from the fact that 
positive images, like negative images, suppress contradiction and are 
thus static. For example, JULIA does not develop the complexities of 
being a writer, nor the contradictions of being a political organizer and 



mother, nor the complexities of being lesbians (if in fact the main 
characters are) in such a situation. We are just asked to admire the 
female protagonists. Another limitation could be demonstrated by 
imagining the substitution of lesbians into most of the stories we have 
on television or in film. For example, if one of Charlie's Angels were a 
lesbian, this would probably not change the blatant sexism of the show, 
the bourgeois ideology of the show, or its emphasis on individual 
solutions to social problems. 

There are instances in which we could imagine the progressive nature of 
substitution. For example, the substitution of a lesbian couple for a 
heterosexual one could in fact substantially alter the narrative structures 
of film romance. Yet, the economic pressures of marketing and film 
production guarantee that in a homophobic society, any authentic 
"positive image" of lesbian romantic love will remain too great a risk 
ever to find direct expression on the screen. WINDOWS, for instance, 
displaces lesbian attraction, turning its expression into violence. 
Mainstream cinema employs a traditional dichotomy of 
positive/negative, using allegedly lesbian villainesses to punish those 
characters who deviate from the norms of domesticity or romantic love. 
Heterosexuality is the positive, lesbianism the negative. 

Ironically, then, the most explicit vision of lesbianism has been left to 
pornography, where the lesbian loses her menace and becomes a turn 
on. Men maintain control over women by creating the fantasy images of 
women that they need. Pornography "controls" and uses lesbianism by 
defining it purely in terms of genital sexuality, which, in being watched, 
can thereby be recuperated into male fantasy. As long as lesbianism 
remains a component of pornography made by and for men, that will 
affect the "positive image" of lesbianism. This is because lesbian 
sexuality will be received by most sectors of the dominant society as 
pornography. Still, pornographic codes are not omnipresent. They 
cannot be granted so much power that the depiction of sexuality is no 
longer an option for lesbian filmmakers. (See below for distinctions 
between lesbian sexuality, eroticism and pornography.) 

If the love relationship between women is taboo, then it would seem 
logical to look to cinematic portrayals of women's friendships as an 
alternative. However, female friendship is itself limited in cinema. In the 
multitude of buddy films, pairs of men get to act out their adventure 
fantasies. Women's friendships in film, on the other hand, bear 
comparison with the types of sisters in patriarchal literature as 
described by Louise Bernikow in Among Women. Like those sisters, 
women friends are shown as one of the following: They are either trying 
to get "the man's something" and fighting over who gets it (ALL ABOUT 
EVE), turning against each other (THE WOMEN), sacrificing self to 
familial devotion (LITTLE WOMEN), or accepting the Judgment of 
Paris that splits women into narrowly defined "I'm This/You're That" 
sets of roles (THE TURNING POINT). In cinema, even women's 
friendships revolve around men. Just as the supposed visibility of 
"woman" and "lesbian" in film has turned out to be fraudulent, so 



cinematic friendships between women are equally illusionary (with the 
exception of rare token scenes in such films as MILDRED PIERCE or 
COAL MINER'S DAUGHTER). None of the richness of women's real 
relations appears. 

It is revealing to chart the pairings that are either acceptable or 
unacceptable in popular films: 

1. women lovers 

2. women friends 

3 . male/female friends 

4 . male/female lovers 

5 . men friends 

6. men lovers. 

Both extremes of the spectrum — authentic portrayals of lesbianism (#i) 
or gay male (#6) relations — fall out of bounds for the dominant 
cinema. In categories #2 and #5, we begin to see a discrepancy at work, 
idealizing male friendships and debasing female friendships. The only 
honorable categories left to the skewed middle of the chart are 
predictably male/female friendship (#3), male/male friendship (#5), 
and male/female coupling (#4). Women don't fare very well in these 
three categories either. Women may appear as a momentary diversion in 
the buddy films (#5). Women have traditionally been kept in line 
through family ties and romantic love (#4). 

And in the films which depict male/female friendship (#3), women form 
an alliance with men that mirrors the power balance in the larger 
society. In other words, the friendship is a mentor/student model (as in 
NORMA RAE). Or the friendship may simply provide the foreplay for 
eventual romance (as in THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN). Even worse is 
the male/female friendship which women form at the expense of their 
friendships with other women, whom the man now replaces (as in 
KRAMER VS. KRAMER). 

The suppression of categories #1 and #2 suggests the reality of the very 
continuum between lesbians and other women that the dominant 
cinema usually takes pains to deny. Perhaps the real taboo is not 
sexuality between women, but the affirmation of any associations 
between women which are primary and exclusive of men. Or, perhaps 
the potential for sexuality between women is itself so strong a threat 
that it blocks the depiction of even female friendship. 

The world of women is banned from film. Female associations could 
include intellectual relations, work projects, emotional exchanges, etc. 
Presumably lesbians deserve visibility in these contexts. But mainstream 
cinema makes that impossible by separating off the "lesbian" as a being 
not only defined by, but limited to, her sexuality. Films don't show 
lesbians working together because that provides no voyeuristic interest 
for the male viewer. Straight women working together provide just as 
little interest. Traditionally women are represented in cinema almost 
exclusively as sexual objects for the use of the male character within the 



film and/or the man in the audience. Therefore, the depiction of women 
in primary association with each other (whether heterosexual or lesbian) 
would be profoundly discomforting. It would likely provoke the use of 
"lesbian" as a derogatory label, because women are acting as self-defined 
beings, not reacting to men. 
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Given the absence of any real lesbian "image" on the screen, the lesbian 
audience over the years has had to make do by identifying with 
portrayals of strong woman characters, adventurous male characters, or 
occasional women's friendships (see the Whitaker interviews in this 
section). It's often a case of settling for crumbs. One source of pleasure 
has been the rare scene of an actress with a cult reputation acting out 
that rumored sexuality on the screen, such as Marlene Dietrich's kissing 
another woman in MOROCCO. 

The most important viewing strategy has been to concentrate on the 
subtext, the "hidden" meaning, of commercial films. The nation of the 
lesbian subtext depends upon the knowledge, suspicion or hope that 
some participants in the film (director, actress, screenwriter) were 
themselves lesbians, and that their perspective can be discerned in the 
film even though disguised. Subtexting, then, depends for its cues upon 
gossip. 

Gossip provides the official unrecorded history of lesbian participation 
in film. Actresses and directors have had to hide their identity in order 
to preserve their careers in a homophobic society. For actresses, the star 
system has depended upon a vast public's fantasy identification with the 
glamorous woman; the knowledge that the star was a lesbian would 
have ended her career. With the advent of the sound film era and the 
massive industrialization of film production and distribution, a time 
when most women directors were drummed out of the field as a 
financial liability, being openly lesbian was obviously out of the 
question. 

Knowing a director's sexual identity does not necessarily provide a 
formula for interpreting the work. A film by a lesbian director or a writer 
may or may not advance "positive" lesbian characters; it may have no 
lesbian content at all. On the other hand, not to know details of lesbian 
participation in film production is a problem in constructing any solid 
lesbian history. One example is the case of Dorothy Arzner, Hollywood's 
one woman career-director of the 20s through the 40s, whose style of 
dress and attention to independent woman characters in her films has 
prompted the search for a lesbian subtext in her work. This is despite 
the careful absence of any statements by Arzner herself that could 
encourage such an undertaking. 

In the case of directors whose work isn't specifically feminist, whose 
lives are strictly closeted, or in the case of lesbian actresses enacting 
prescribed roles, the burden of proof for a lesbian analysis frequently 
depends upon the interpretation of style. One example would be the 



silent film SALOME, produced by its star Alla Nazimova, whose own 
lesbianism is discussed in Kenneth Anger's Hollywood Babylon and 
caricatured in Ken Russell's VALENTINO. SALOME's mannered acting, 
Art Nouveau costumes and set design, and all-homosexual cast combine 
to evoke the homosexual aesthetic of the Oscar Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley 
circle. The lesbian viewer may also pay attention to the frequency of 
disjunction between actress and role within a film. That is, an actress 
with a lesbian reputation may act "out of character" and seem to address 
the audience from the standpoint of her off-screen persona despite her 
supposed on-screen heterosexuality. A glance, a costume, a gesture, is 
enough to give the cue. 

Gossip feeds into audience expectation and interpretation. Long 
denigrated in our culture, gossip nevertheless serves a crucial purpose in 
the survival of subcultural identity within an oppressive society. If oral 
history is the history of those denied control of the printed record, then 
gossip is the history of those who cannot even speak in their own first- 
person voice. While gossip transpires at the private level of 
conversation, subtexting is the route by which dominant cultural 
products can be used to serve subcultural needs, by annexing a mass 
product (movies) alien to lesbian identity. 

Given the importance of subcultural identification, much lesbian film 
viewing and criticism depends upon subtexting. Such readings can be 
valuable and accurate. They can resolve ambiguities otherwise 
inexplicable in the film text, as in Rich's article on MAEDCHEN IN 
UNIFORM (see this section). (See Parker Tyler's chapter "Five 
Homosexual Mystery Stories and A Very Queer Non-Mystery Story" in 
Screening the Sexes and Richard Dyer's "Homosexuality and Film Noir" 
in JUMP CUT #16 for two gay male readings of resolved ambiguities.) 

Or they can construct alternate explications entirely, as in Lesage's 
CELINE AND JULIE article (in this section). Lesbian criticism casts a 
jaundiced eye on self-important heterosexual rituals. In so doing, it can 
illuminate the psychosexual structuring of cultural production with the 
particular clarity of the outsider. 

However, at other times, subtextual readings can be erroneous. This is a 
problem, not only for lesbian criticism, but for feminist film criticism in 
general. For instance, sometimes feminist readings exceed the 
subtextual and become fantasy-projections, as in one woman's reading 
of STAR WARS as a matriarchal vision. Other times, heterosexual 
elements of a film are ignored to preserve a lesbian reading, as in one 
reading of LITTLE DARLINGS as little dykes. More serious is the 
practice of praising films as indictments of the evils awaiting women 
who engage in heterosexuality, without recognizing to what extent such 
films actively further the oppression of women. Seeing LOOKING FOR 
MR. GoooBAR, for example, as a warning against heterosexual dating 
games, fails to take seriously the real misogyny and degradation of 
women central to the film. Subtextual readings are important to the 
formation of an alternate criticism but, to be convincing, must 
remember to keep the film in sight. 



* * * 


Some feminist filmmakers have rejected the rigid sexual roles presented 
in commercial and documentary films and shown a great flexibility in 
depicting women's lives, desires, and fantasies. The weakened 
boundaries of sexual definition in these films mark an advance. For 
example, French director Nelly Kaplan in her earlier film A VERY 
CURIOUS GIRL assigned a lesbian character the same traits as an 
exploitative man. In her recent film, NEA, however, she has a mistreated 
wife reject her patriarchal husband in favor of a more satisfying lesbian 
relationship with his sister. The film is fascinating for its attempt to take 
on the issue of sexuality without hedging, though the sensationalistic 
aspects of some of the treatment is perhaps questionable. 

In a recent German film, THE SECOND AWAKENING OF CHRISTA 
KLAGES, Margarethe Von Trotta traces the revival of a friendship 
between a woman fugitive and her high school friend at a time of need. 
The heroine shifts in the course of the film from hiding out with her 
male sidekick (who gets killed) to running off to Portugal with her high 
school girlfriend in a relationship that is suggested as a lesbian one. 

Also, Hungarian director Marta Meszaros has consistently made films 
devoted to the rich friendship between women. Because of her very 
pessimistic depictions of heterosexual relations and her visual attention 
to the sensuality of women's bodies, the dynamic between women 
retains a sexual potential even though such a development is never 
played out within the films themselves. 

Occasionally, in documentary film as well, there has been a lessening of 
censorship regarding the lesbian presence. WE'RE ALIVE presents 
women prisoners collectively shaping their own film and offering their 
combined left, lesbian and feminist analyses of their own conditions. 

The film doesn't separate out the lesbian experience into a separate 
category. Such fluidity of sexual boundaries is an encouraging sign in 
feminist filmmaking. 

Most feminist films, however, try to challenge male dominance without 
being self-conscious of their own suppression of lesbianism, or in some 
cases, homophobia. In GIRL FRIENDS, the lesbian character is a 
negative cartoon introduced only to be rejected (for reasons discussed in 
the Winer/ Charbonneau article). Overt homophobia is rare in 
comparison with the more subtle suppression — total absence. For 
example, weren't any of the women in the Women's Emergency Brigade 
documented in WITH BABIES AND BANNERS lesbians? Lesbianism is 
not a subject of interest to New Day Films, the single largest feminist 
distributor of documentary films in the United States. Lesbian issues are 
not addressed in the New Day films, the word does not appear in their 
catalogue, and only rarely does any woman even appear to be a lesbian 
in the interviews and portraits that form their film treatments of social 
issues. It would be foolish to expect heterosexual feminists to produce 
lesbian films. But if New Day's films are meant to describe the reality of 
women's experience, then they must include lesbians as a part of that 



reality. 


It is to the lesbian filmmaker we must look for consistent lesbian 
visibility and the political and aesthetic questions such a visibility poses. 
What is the context of production for lesbian filmmakers? Independent 
lesbian filmmakers have problems that: 

• all independents have: money, equipment and distribution; 

• all women have: technical deprivation, access, accountability to 
the demands of a political movement; 

• all lesbians have: self-denial, risk of censorship, retaliation. 

Production problems confronting lesbians have both external and 
internal sources. The risk of economic blacklisting is an ever present one 
for the lesbian filmmaker, who may lie on a grant application only to 
find that, once the "real" film is made, she is cut off from funding 
sources for a future project. Or she may never know, when rejected for 
money for an accurately described script, whether homophobia was the 
reason for the lack of funding. Also, existing distribution markets for 
16mm independent films can hardly be seen to constitute a receptive 
environment for lesbian films. Libraries, schools, cable television may 
be able to absorb broad-based feminist works, but screen out lesbian 
work, either because of their own homophobia or a conservative 
response to their constituency. 

External and internal problems cannot be artificially separated. 
Sometimes, self-censorship occurs as a pragmatic handling of political 
goals and market realities on the part of a filmmaker. For example, THE 
POWER OF MEN IS THE PATIENCE OF WOMEN is a German film 
dramatizing the problem of battered women, the importance of women's 
shelters, and collective alternatives. Director Cristina Perinciola decided 
to show clearly the double-headed axe (a symbol of lesbian identity) 
worn by one of the women in the film as a code for lesbian viewers. At 
the same time she omitted any other reference to lesbianism as a 
deliberate move to ensure the film's being televised. This is an 
interesting solution for how to maintain a visibility for the lesbian 
community, given the political urgency of maximum exposure of the 
issue of wife-beating. (She thought it particularly important to work 
through the medium of television, to reach women who may in fact not 
even be able to leave the house.) Still, this is a stop-gap measure and not 
an ideal solution. 

There is a persistent dilemma in lesbians' internalizing the societal 
homophobia with which all our lives are saturated. Such an 
internalization may result in conscious or unconscious self-censorship, 
self-denial, or in extreme instances, self-hatred. The issue of inhibition 
is part of the ongoing struggle in forging a lesbian identity, and as such, 
it is part of an ongoing discussion within the lesbian community. 

The lesbian independent filmmaker has not found the worlds of left 
political filmmaking nor of avant-garde film hospitable, regardless of 
what her own concerns politically or aesthetically may be. In the 



"political" camp, lesbianism has been rated a low, "personal" priority not 
high on the political agenda. The left has too often given a clear message 
that lesbianism isn't important. In the "avant-garde" camp, lesbianism 
isn't treated any better than in Hollywood or pornography. Werner 
Nekes’ T(WO)MEN, Steve Dwoskin's CHINESE CHECKERS, and Jim 
Benning's 11x14, all use the depiction of lesbian sexuality (usually a 
fraudulent one) as the hook to hold audience interest through their 
formal experimentations. Moreover, innovative lesbian films will most 
probably be marginalized or discounted within avant-garde film circles 
because of their charged content. With "content" still more or less a 
modernist taboo for avant-garde filmmakers, the lesbian (and often the 
feminist) filmmaker is likely to find her formal contributions made 
invisible. Moreover, avant-garde filmmaking remains one of the last 
strongholds of the "sensitive artist" tradition which, by definition male, 
still mitigates strongly against all feminists trying to make films within 
this context and certainly against lesbians. Because lesbians' films don't 
fit into the existing distribution networks for independent left or avant- 
garde films, there is still a large body of lesbian work which has yet to 
break out of its local audience into visible distribution (see filmography 
at the end of this section). Iris Films (Berkeley) and Women Make 
Movies (New York), the two major sources, both have brand new 
catalogues and expanded titles — and may well take up more films if 
their chronically limited finances permit. 
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"Lesbians, historically bereft of cultural, political and moral 
contexts, have especially relied on imaginative literature to 
dream themselves into situations of cultural, political and 
moral power. Twenty years ago, without Molly Bolt, we were 
Rhett Butler and Stephen Gordon and the Count of Monte 
Cristo. It is, of course, much more to the point to be Molly 
Bolt — or Patience and Sarah or Mrs. Stevens. The trouble 
with this process (vulgarly referred to as "identifying with") 
is that while the new lesbian hero is certainly safer for our 
mental health than Rhett or the Count or Stephen — we do 
not have to associate power and adventure with the penis 
any longer; we do not have to call on God to cure us of 
'inversion' and wear male underwear any longer — and while 
we see her operating in what some might very loosely call a 
'cultural' context of tree-hugging, feminist folk/rock, 
vegetarianism and goddess worship, her aggressive, strong, 
even magnificent image is by and large taken on by her 
beholder still inside the heterosexual/ patriarchal definition 
of moral and political reality. Lesbian literature is not a 
matter of a woman plus a woman in bed." — Bertha 

Harris 

At this point, the paucity of lesbian visibility in films has made the 
presentation of a "positive" lesbian subject a serious priority for lesbian 
filmmakers. Earlier we talked about the problems in seeking "positive 



images" of lesbians in Hollywood films. This becomes a very different 
issue when discussing lesbian filmmakers and movement films. 
Affirmation has been and remains vital. The most common form this 
affirming of identity has taken in lesbian filmmaking is the coming out 
film. Coming out has been a central ritual of the lesbian movement, and 
the films by lesbians quantitatively reflect this (see filmography). Such 
films offer a public expression of personal experience. They are one 
component of a lesbian culture that shapes, supports, and politicizes 
personal change and self-definition. It is impossible to underestimate 
the need for films to affirm all aspects of lesbian identity, given the 
virulent hostility against lesbians in our society. Films are required to 
reclaim history, offer self definition, and create alternative visions. 

The expression of self implicitly includes a struggle against the 
dominant ideology. An oppressed group, once able to make films, will 
create positive images both to offer the new self identity and also to 
combat the negative stereotypes promulgated by the dominant culture. 
Therefore, positive images cannot be cut off from the societal pressures 
that created the original stereotypes or the conditions that maintain 
them. 

A positive image of lesbian motherhood is constructed in IN THE BEST 
INTERESTS OF THE CHILDREN, a documentary film made by Liz 
Stevens and Frances Reid (see interview and review in JUMP CUT #19). 
Such a portrayal of lesbian mothers cannot be cut off from the societal 
context, i.e., the legal battle by lesbian mothers to retain custody of their 
children, which custody suits the film was made to serve. For this 
political reason, the filmmakers also chose to film in a traditional 
documentary mode for maximum credibility, accessibility, and 
persuasiveness with the particular audience (lawyers, juries, social 
workers) for which they intended the film. In this sense, the film has 
been very successful. It has also provided a boost in morale for many 
beleaguered lesbian mothers caught in the same legal traps. On the 
other hand, the documentary can be criticized for precisely this positive 
approach. That is, criticized for presenting lesbian mothers as perfect, 
for not articulating their anger, and for leaving an overly optimistic 
impression of the current situation. However, this film should not have 
to bear the weight of our entire expectations of what a film on lesbian 
motherhood might be. Other films can, and should, be made. 

(Continued on page 2 ) 
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One need is for films that deal with variation, complex identities, and 
contradiction — all outside the scope of the "positive image" approach. 
Lesbian films cannot be considered outside the context of the lesbian 
community. Within this community, we face daily contradictions 
(passing at work but being out with friends, public oppression versus 
private pleasure, or the seeming contradiction of multiple political 
commitments). The recognition and working through conflict is a 
process that is essential to political and personal growth. It's one which 
our films could be aiding. Unsolved problems, anger, unpleasant 
decisions, fights, and other messy material are all dealt with in our lives 
and could be portrayed on the screen as well. Barbara Hammer's film 
DOUBLE STRENGTH, for instance, approaches the question of lesbian 
relationships, love and romanticism (see two different views of 
Hammer's work in the Zita and Weiss articles). Jan Oxenberg's films, in 
particular, pull humor out of a hat of contradictions (see Citron article in 
this section). Susana Blaustein's self-portrait, SUSANA, wittily visualizes 
the conflict between her lesbian lifestyle and traditional Argentine 
family values which is precipitated by her sister's visit. We need more 
films that deal with the contradictions, details, and pleasures of lesbian 
life. 

What about all the aspects of lesbian life that haven't yet made it into the 
movies? We have yet to see any film about that venerable mainstay of 
lesbian culture, the bars. Despite a network of lesbian and gay history 
projects, their research has yet to inform lesbian filmmaking. For 
example, the slide show on "Lesbian Masquerade: Women Who Passed 
as Men in Early San Francisco" could provide the basis for a wonderful 
film on the phenomenon of "passing women." Again, looking to history, 
the presence of lesbians in the suffragette movement has yet to be 
explored in film. Films are still needed to write lesbians back into 
history, to include the lives of lesbians on welfare, lesbians fighting 
nationalist struggles, lesbians of color ... lesbians contributing to 
struggles both inside and outside the lesbian movement per se. The 
lesbian imagination is certainly not limited to the traditionally political. 
Lesbian films could explore the interior of a lesbian household or 
formally study the textures of daily life. 




Since lesbians are trying to live lives that reflect new value systems, 
there is a need for lesbian films that match those value systems, both in 
the range of subject matter and stylistically. Lesbian literature offers an 
example of new visions, styles, textures, and tonalities. Just as lesbian 
writers have discovered new linguistic structures and narrative styles 
that both express the lesbian imagination and refute the dominance of 
patriarchal writing, so must lesbian filmmakers take on this task. A 
lesbian film style could reveal the interlocking structures in characters' 
lives and bring a non-oppressive approach to image making and 
reception. Fantasy and visionary art are sources of strength, used by 
lesbians "to dream themselves" into power. Utopianism has both 
positive and negative connotations, both true. It can be a flight from 
social change, but can also be a beacon of inspiration. More films need 
to take up the foundation laid in literature by Monique Wittig, Verena 
Stefan, and Olga Broumas. 

For lesbian filmmakers, the tension between creating new forms and 
maintaining contact with the audience they serve is ever present. Often, 
contact has been maintained by the use of already acceptable forms. Yet 
it is important to develop new forms to suit the meaning of the films, 
and not rely solely on existing narrative or documentary styles. (See, for 
example, Barbara Martineau's article in JUMP CUT #19.) Issues, styles, 
and priorities change as more lesbian films come into being. The work is 
already beginning. 
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While lesbian filmmaking is not solely "a matter of a woman plus a 
woman in bed," nevertheless sexuality cannot, and should not, be 
avoided. For the lesbian community, the cinematic depiction of sexuality 
poses a particular problem. It is important to name this element of 
lesbianism for what it is, to articulate its nature, and to give positive 
models of lesbian sexuality for younger women coming out. But how can 
this be reconciled with the objectification of such sexuality in film and 
the visual arts (from Helmut Newton's high-class-porn photography to 
advertisements for Twin Sisters scotch)? The visualization of non- 
voyeuristic, authentic lesbian lovemaking should be attempted. But 
paradoxically, the continued existence of pornography still clouds the 
depiction of sexuality. 

The representation of women's bodies in art and film has been an issue 
of concern to feminist critics (see Lucy Lippard on body art in From the 
Center ) Due to a history of patriarchal art, to the visual coding of our 
society and to the presence of a male audience, it sometimes seems that 
the attempt for women to reclaim our bodies is doomed. In feminist film 
such an assessment has often led to a turning away from the depiction of 
heterosexual lovemaking, because of its inherent power relations and 
the difficulty in trying to create a new visual iconography to alter those 
relations. Lesbian filmmakers are faced with a different situation. The 
all-woman environment, on the screen and in the audience, defines 
sexuality within a lesbian context and therefore should pose no problem 



to the representation of lesbian lovemaking. It would seem that lesbian 
filmmakers have no need for puritanism. Even in this context, however, 
lesbian viewers may still feel themselves made vulnerable by the open 
sexuality on the screen. French novelist and filmmaker Christiane 
Rochefort is clear about the reason: "because we don't want men to look 
at what we do, I cut the intimate scenes..." 

The problem is present for the audience as much as for the filmmaker. 
Feeling so often under siege in society, it is hard to relax in a safehouse. 
Films showing lesbian lovemaking are vital to the lesbian filmmaker and 
lesbian community, yet there are always concerns as to what use the film 
can be put outside the intended context. Aware of how men 
misappropriate lesbian films, some filmmakers have sought to restrict 
screenings of films with lesbian lovemaking to all-woman audiences, as 
in the case of Barbara Hammer's DYKETACTICS. Although unrestrictive 
of audience, Belgian filmmaker Chantal Akerman tried in her early film, 
JE, TU, IL, ELLE, to construct a fresh non-voyeuristic image of lesbian 
lovemaking. Yet critics, on the whole, have discussed the film with 
pornography as their singular reference point, indicating the limitations 
of the artist's intention. What distinguishes both JE, TU, IL, ELLE and 
DYKETACTICS from other depictions of lesbian lovemaking in film is 
their visual and editing styles, as well as the presence of the filmmaker 
as participant in the scene, which conveys an insider's point of view. 

Since lesbian sexuality is different from heterosexuality, then films 
about it, done from a lesbian perspective rather than an outsider's 
perspective, will have to be different in both form and content. By using 
visual and musical coding associated with pornography, the lesbian 
lovemaking scenes in Connie Beeson's HOLDING have been easily co¬ 
opted into theatrical marketing for a mass audience. At other times, 
paradoxically, mass audience films can be appropriated in part by the 
lesbian audience. The racist softcore hit, EMMANUELLE, contained 
scenes of lesbian eroticism that were accepted as satisfying by many 
lesbian viewers. They could be appropriated, perhaps, because they were 
suggestively erotic rather than explicitly pornographic: the women were 
neither naked nor in bed. 

While it would be inappropriate to divert our attention here into a 
lengthy debate on the distinctions between pornography and erotic film, 
we could mention a few points. The objectification of women and the 
enactment of male/female power relations are basic to pornography. 
Furthermore, lesbian depictions within pornography are predicated on 
standards alien to lesbian sexuality, such as the fetishizing of genital sex 
or the displacement of emotional involvement. Pornography's 
exploitative style (of lighting, camera angle, and editing) obstructs the 
possibility of erotic enjoyment. The differences between eroticism and 
pornography in film can only become clearer as more lesbian 
filmmakers present sexuality in their work. Nor is the filmmaker's 
attempt a vain one. The ideal remains of a visual image/ style which 
could rupture even the patriarchal codes by which lesbian sexuality is 
read. Therefore it is important to keep co-optation from becoming 



intimidation. 


Pornography is the extreme case, yet it points to a widespread 
phenomenon. There's a difficulty in defining the terms of lesbian 
experience when these very terms may mean one thing inside the 
women's community and something quite different in the gynophobic 
(woman-hating) society outside. Collective action inside is separatism 
outside; woman's anger inside is hysteria outside; autonomy inside is 
man-hating outside. These contradictions cannot be avoided. They 
emerge whenever a period of struggle is in progress, whenever an 
oppressed people aggressively assumes the task of self definition. 

* * * 


The lesbian struggle for self definition has been in process for a long 
time in a variety of ways — organizationally, through publications, 
culturally, in music and poetry, in the bars — and in alliance with a 
number of other movements, particularly with gay male, left, and 
feminist struggles. In the United States, any history must take into 
account the founding in 1955 of the first lesbian organization in the 
country, the Daughters of Bilitis. Its publication, The Ladder, published 
continuously from 1956 to 1972. The official position of the Daughters of 
Bilitis, brave for its time, stressed education to the general public about 
homosexuality, self education, research projects in the social sciences, 
and lobbying for more tolerant legislation. Their emphasis on 
acceptance is very different from that of the best known lesbian literary 
tradition, that of Nathalie Barney, Renee Vivien, and their coterie in 
Paris at the turn of the century. The Paris circle's pride in and 
celebration of relations and sexual liaisons between women takes no 
notice of heterosexual sobriety, a luxury which its economic status 
permitted. These women were able to speak in their own voice early on, 
due to class status. But it remained to the 70s to offer equal opportunity. 

These very different traditions, of political awareness and cultural pride, 
were finally brought together with the events leading into and out of the 
Stonewall Resistance of 1969. At that event in New York City, gay men 
and lesbians fought back against police, battling generations of police 
harassment. The night's political tradition has been kept alive and 
furthered by the following — 

• by annual Gay Pride Week events each June, with marches in 
cities all over the country; 

• by organizations, like the Gay Liberation Front and later the 
National Gay Task Force, or like the specific media organization 
that was formed at last year's Alternative Cinema Conference, the 
National Association of Lesbian and Gay Filmmakers; 

• by actions, like those against the exhibition of WINDOWS and the 
filming and opening of CRUISING; 

• by national demonstrations, like the October 14,1979, mass 
mobilization in Washington in defense of gay rights against the 
homophobic backlash and increasingly repressive legislation, like 
the Briggs initiative. 



Within the left, gays and lesbians have struggled against homophobia, 
both unconscious and deliberate. While many sectors of the gay and 
lesbian movement have a non- or anti-leftist perspective, the presence of 
gays and lesbians in specific left organizations and national solidarity 
movements, as well as the participation of gay and lesbian groups in left 
coalitions, is significant. This summer's Lavender Left conference was 
held by progressive lesbians and gay men. 

The dominant context for the lesbian movement, of course, has been the 
women's movement, in which lesbian feminists have always been a 
major presence, from the earliest days of women's liberation to the 
present. However, that history has been scarred by continual eruptions 
between lesbians and straight women within the movement, resulting in 
purges and separate lesbian organizations. Nevertheless, leading in the 
formulation of feminist theory critiquing patriarchal society and its 
institutions of power, lesbians have been activities in all spheres of the 
movement: rape crisis work, battered women's shelters, women's health 
clinics, reproductive rights struggles, the organizing of women workers, 
etc. 

We have selected these events above, not to capsulate a thumbnail 
history, but merely to contextualize the discussion of lesbian aesthetics 
and film history which cannot be divorced from the political and cultural 
ferment of its era. The development of a lesbian identity has been 
especially strong in art, poetry, literature, music and philosophy. This 
development has occurred both within autonomous lesbian contexts and 
within the more generalized women's community, though any line of 
demarcation may be hard to fix. Women's music offers an outstanding 
example of how women working together have created not only a 
pleasurable art form but the entire apparatus necessary to bring that art 
to its public, the women's community: women composers, musicians, 
technicians, producers (like the group of women who form Roadworks), 
recording companies (like Olivia Records) and distribution networks. 
Women's concerts and coffeehouses have provided a public space within 
which lesbian audiences can enjoy the creative articulation of a shared 
culture. Though cultural, these spaces are also political. Without the 
journals, galleries, concerts, bars, publishing houses ... there would be 
no basis for collective awareness or action, no evidence that things could 
be otherwise for lesbians in a society of mandatory heterosexuality. 

Women have taken possession of the means of production in yet another 
way, through the establishment of a number of publishing houses to 
ensure a free voice for feminist and lesbian writers. Similarly, lesbian 
journals have proliferated on both regional and national levels, as have 
feminist publications in general. On the regional level, the journals play 
a role in local political struggles, report on issues of interest to lesbians, 
publish local poetry and graphics, provide a directory for lesbian 
services, and advertise local businesses and bars. One national 
publication that follows this format of a news and culture blend is Off 
Our Backs which has published continually for ten years, always 



maintaining a strong political stance. In 1976-77, four national journals 
were founded which have contributed to, discussed, and helped shape 
the renaissance in lesbian culture, theory and politics. They comprise 
the following: 

• Conditions, "a magazine of writing by women with an emphasis on 
writing by lesbians;" 

• Chrysalis, "a magazine of woman's culture;" 

• Heresies, "a feminist publication on art and politics;" and 

• Sinister Wisdom, "a journal of words and pictures for the lesbian 
imagination in all women." 

These journals all have a national readership, are handsomely produced, 
and focus much more on history, philosophical issues, and broad 
questions of aesthetics and culture than they do upon current events or 
reporting. These journals are the mechanisms by which a network of 
feminist thought is spun across the country, establishing a common 
frame of reference. 

The editors of Heresies, Conditions and Off Our Backs have opened 
their publications to the concerns of Black and Third World women's 
experiences. The issues of Third World Women: the politics of being 
other (Heresies 8), Conditions 5: the black women's issue and Off Our 
Backs: ain't I a woman (Vol. X, 6) all confront the white 
feminist/lesbian movements to acknowledge the uniqueness and 
autonomy of our triply oppressed sisters (by race, class and sex). In the 
past, white movement women "have claimed that they could not find 
any women of color as an excuse for their all whiteness," write the 
editors of Conditions 5. These excuses have dissolved as women "of 
color" substantiate their continued historical struggles through their 
diverse modes of artistic expression. If it is only in recent years that the 
publishers of these national women's journals have prioritized the 
printing of these women's work, then how much longer will those who 
control the necessary, and more expensive, means for production and 
distribution of films remain racist, closed to Black and Third World 
women. The relatively few films made by and about these women have 
yet to reach a mass distribution level. As the Heresies, 8, collective has 
written, because Black and "Third World women are other than the 
majority and the power-holding class, and ... have concerns other than 
those of white feminists, white artists and men," their works remain 
ghettoized and are often only found within their original cultural 
community. 

Naturally, Black and Latina lesbians are not waiting for the rest of the 
movement to catch up: There have been Black and Third World lesbian 
conferences in New York and Washington, D.C.. There was a Black 
lesbian conference held in California last Fall. And groups like the 
Combahee River Collective in Roxbury MA are engaged in ongoing work 
on the level of theory and practice. Happily, the lesbian and women's 
community as a whole are participating in the dialogue and not 
passively forcing Third World and Black women to do all the work of 



education or confrontation: the National Women's Studies Association, 
for instance, has already announced racism as its theme for the 1981 
conference. There will always be differences in the perspectives of 
lesbians from differing races or class backgrounds. The ideal of a 
universal sisterhood does not necessitate the suppression of differences. 
Still, it is only now, with the greater participation of Black and Third 
World lesbians, that we can discuss the degree to which a faulty 
universalizing was previously practiced. While lesbians who are not 
white are less likely to perceive patriarchy as the primary enemy, their 
perspective on class and race oppression can only educate the lesbian 
movement about political realities. 

As the lesbian movement progresses, and as lesbian filmmaking 
prospers, the kinds of lesbian films we are seeing are bound to change. 
As there is more of an interchange between filmmakers of all races, 
lesbian films will be more likely to reflect the connections in our society 
between homophobia, antifeminism, and the corresponding 
mechanisms of racism and class oppression. Lesbian films are 
passionately linked to the lesbian community, both in the sense of 
political struggle and in the banalities of daily life. It is that immediacy 
which gives the art its strength and the audience its pleasure. Lesbian 
filmmaking has begun to develop new editing strategies, tamper with 
traditional sound/image relations, and visualize new codes by which 
women's bodies can be seen. Only such a reassessment of film aesthetics 
can adequately serve the values of lesbian culture at this time. 8y 
moving beyond oppression to liberation, a true lesbian art form and an 
authentic lesbian aesthetic can emerge. 

This is a filmmaking that is not reacting against older, heterosexual 
images of lesbianism. At the center of the new cinema, there must be a 
conscious sense of self. In turn, lesbian film theory, as demonstrated by 
many of the articles in this special section, must begin to dismantle 
some of the structures of current feminist film theory and film history in 
order to build a more inclusive foundation. Lesbian criticism can give 
voice to those things that have long remained silent, and in so doing, 
point up the extent to which previous feminist film criticism may still be 
bound into measuring by male or heterosexual standards. A true 
recognition of lesbianism would seriously challenge the concept of 
women as inevitable objects of exchange between men, or as fixed in an 
eternal trap of "sexual difference" based in heterosexuality. Feminist 
theory that sees all women on the screen only as the objects of male 
desire — including, by implication, lesbians — is inadequate. This 
theoretical framework excludes lesbian experience, and it may in fact 
diminish the experience of all women. 

•3f -3f -3f 


The process of compiling this Special Section has been a long and 
exhaustive one. We hope that the Special Section sparks ongoing work 
on issues of lesbianism and cinema. We welcome future submissions to 
JUMP CUT, and equally expect to see more attention devoted to film in 



the lesbian and feminist press. 


"I remember a scene ... This from a film I want to see. It is a 
film made by a woman about two women who live together. 
This is a scene from their daily lives. It is a film about the 
small daily transformations which women experience, allow, 
tend to, and which have been invisible in this male culture. 

In this film, two women touch. In all ways possible they show 
knowledge of. what they have lived through and what they 
will yet do, and one sees in their movements how they have 
survived. I am certain that one day this film will exist." — 
Susan Griffin 
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In compiling this filmography I kept running into the question, "What 
constitutes a lesbian film?" In the hope that all women are capable of 
identifying with the experience of loving women, and not knowing 
whether or not all of these filmmakers are lesbians, or whether they 
want to be publicly identified as such, I have decided to include 
independent films by women — lesbian and not. In a few cases, I have 
included films made jointly by women and men. The films in this 
filmography are either specifically about some aspect of lesbianism or 
else in some way involve lesbian sexuality or lesbian experiences. 

16 MM SHORT FILMS (ONE HOUR OR LESS) 

AFTER THE GAME by Donna Gray. 20 mm, b/w. Iris Films/Multi- 
Media Resource Center/Focus International/ National Film Library of 
Canada. Two young women discover their attraction for each other. 

APARTMENTS by Megan McMurchy (Australia, 1977). 10 min., b/w. 
Sidney Filmmakers Co-op. A woman's relationship with her male lover 
disintegrates as she develops a romantic obsession with her neighbor. 

A COMEDY IN SIX UNNATURAL ACTS by Jan Oxenberg (1975). 26 
mm., b/w. Iris Films. A dramatic comedy satire on lesbian stereotypes, 
featuring the seductress, the child molester, and the wallflower. 

COMING OUT by the Berkeley Lesbian Feminist Film Collective. 
"Reflects the stages of... early awkwardness and self doubt... and ends 
with two minutes of stills indicating the road beyond." — Northampton 
Women's Film Co-op. 

COMING TO KNOW by Marie Ashton (1976). 9 min., b/w. Serious 
Business Company. Two young women discuss how they discovered 
their interest in women. 


COOL HANDS, WARM HEART by Sue Friedrich (1979). 16 min., b/w, 




silent. Women Make Movies. An experimental film about the violence in 
women's daily rituals, in counterpoint with the personal interactions 
between two women. 

CUMULUS NIMBUS by Virginia Giritlian (1973). 6 min., b/w. Serious 
Business Company. This film deals with the erotic wish of a young 
woman who is wondering if she is a lesbian. 

DEBROSSES by Tracy Fitz. 5 min., b/w. Women's Interart Center. A 
woman's encounter with herself. 

DOUBLE STRENGTH by Barbara Hammer ([978). 17 mm., color. 
Women Make Movies & Iris & Goddess Films. In love with the girl on 
the flying trapeze. 

DYKETACTICS by Barbara Hammer. (1974) 4 mm., color. Women Make 
Movies & Goddess Films. "An erotic lesbian commercial." — B.H. 

EXOTICA NUMERO UNA by Winona Holloway & Marcia Still. 8 mm., 
silent. An erotic film of two lesbian lovers. 

FAREWELL TO CHARMS by Carla Pontiac (Australia, 1979). 12 mm., 
color. Women Make Movies. A thoroughly engrossing yarn about the 
adventures of three women. 

GETTING READY by Janet Meyers. 50 mm. A film of the friendship of 
two adolescent girls. 

GRETA'S GIRLS by Greta Schiller and Thomas Said. 18 mm., b/w. 
Women Make Movies. A day in the life of two women who are just 
beginning their relationship together. 

HOLDING by Connie Beeson (1971). 15 mm., color. Serious Business 
Company. A "how to" explicit sex film from the Notional Sex Forum. 

HOME MOVIE by Jan Oxenberg (1972). 12 min., color. Iris Films. An 
autobiographical film about how one woman came to recognize her love 
for other women. 

I'M NOT ONE OF THEM by Jan Oxenberg. (1974) 3 mm., b/w. Iris 
Films. A woman spectator at the roller derby talks about her unique 
experiences with lesbianism. 

IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILDREN by Iris Films. 53 mm., 
color. (1977) Black, white, and Latina lesbian mothers and their children 
present the subject of child custody. 

JILL JOHNSTON OCTOBER 1975 by Lydia Wazana and Kay Armitage. 
(Canada, 1977) 30 mm., Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Center. A 
film of lesbian author Jill Johnston's visit to Toronto. 

LAVENDER by Elaine Jacobs and Colleen Monahan (1972). 13 min., 
color. Perennial Education. Two lesbians talk about their lives: one 



wants to be a minister, the other a housewife. They watch tv, hang out in 
a bar, and embrace constantly. 

LEBISIA by Jere van Syoc. (1979) 40 mm. Autobiographical film about 
the women in her life and her own life. Experimental, ironic. 

LUNA TUNE by Carol Clement. (1977) 2 mm., color. Women Make 
Movies. A blue and white sand animation celebrating women's 
spirituality, with the voice of the 80-year old lesbian poet, Elsa Gidlow. 

MUSIC FROM THE HEART by Sharon Karp, Joan Nixon, and Judy 
Whitaker. 20 min., color. Karp. Documentary of the Women's Music 
Festival in Champaign IL, 1976. 

NEW ROMANCE - ASPECTS OF SEXUALITY AND SEXUAL ROLES 
by Janet Walczewski and Susan Gabori. (1975). Canadian Nat'l Film 
Board. Interviews with inarticulate pioneers of the "new sexual 
consciousness," including stereotypical lesbian and gay couples. 

OCTOBER 14 FILM PROJECT. Work in progress. For information, 
contact Women Make Movies. An exciting documentation of the First 
National March on Washington for Lesbian and Gay Rights and the 
Third World Gay Conference that preceded it. 

ON A COLD AFTERNOON by Barbara Jabaily. 8 mm., b/w. Women's 
Interart Center. A cold sexual encounter on a cold afternoon. 

ON THE BEACH by Darlene Mitera. (1978) 15 min. b/w. A documentary 
film about the tension between an older woman whose husband has left 
her and taken away the children, and the filmmaker, a younger lesbian 
who is both observer and catalyst for her lover's changes. 

PRISMS by Laurie Seligman, 38 mm., b/w. A portrait of a young lesbian 
working through the aftermath of a relationship. 

SANDY AND MADELAINE'S FAMILY by Sherrie Ferrell, Gordon Hill, 
and Peter Bruce. (Canada, 1973) 28 mm. City Films, Multi-Media 
Resource. A film about a lesbian couple, their children, and their 
struggle for custody. 

SHOWTIME by Jan Chapman (Australia, 1978). 17 mm., color. Sydney 
Filmmakers Co-op. A young woman teacher in a small town has a 
relationship with her school's woman principal. Trouble and a sad 
ending follow. 

THE SIGN by Cindy Carr, Doreen Bartoni, and Judy Whitaker (1980). 5 
min./color. Silent. Whitaker. A "lavender" frolic. 

SILVERPOINT by Barbara Linkevitch. (1974) 25 min. color. Serious 
Business Company. A young woman dancer loves another woman and 
loses her to a third — a study of jealousy and loneliness. 


SUPERDYKE by Barbara Hammer. 20 mm., color. Goddess Films. A 



tribe of Amazons takes over San Francisco. 


SUPERDYKE MEETS MADAM X by Barbara Hammer. 20 min., b/w. 
Goddess Films. An account of a lesbian relationship on film, transferred 
from video. 

SUSANA by Susana Blaustein. (1980) 25 min., b/w. Women Make 
Movies. A moving, humorous self-portrait of an Argentine lesbian, with 
special attention given to the filmmaker's relation with her straight 
sister. 

TREAD SOFTLY by Di Drew. (1979). 28 min., color. Film and TV 
School, Sydney, Australia. Story of obsessive love between two women. 

WE ARE OURSELVES by Ann Hersey. IS mm., color. Multi-Media 
Resource Center. Explicit sex; another "howto" film from the National 
Sex Forum. 

WHEEL DREAM by Barbara Jabaily. 6 min., b/w. Women's Interart 
Center. The erotic dreams of a woman making pottery. 

WITCHES AND FAGGOTS, DYKES AND POOFTERS by the One in 
Seven Collective. (Australia, 1979) 45 mm., color. Sidney Filmmakers 
Co-op. Iris Films. An historical view of the oppression of lesbians and 
gay men, with emphasis on recent incidents of police brutality against 
gay activists in Sydney, Australia. 

A WOMAN'S PLACE IS IN THE HOUSE: A PORTRAIT OF ELAINE 
NOBLE by Nancy W. Porter and Mickey Lemie (1975). 30 mm., color. 
Texture Films. A day in the life of Massachusetts State Representative, 
Elaine Noble. 

WOMEN I LOVE by Barbara Hammer. 27 mm, color. Goddess Films. 
Iris Films. Portraits of the filmmaker's lovers and their environments. 

WORLD OF LIGHT: A PORTRAIT OF MAY SARTON by Morita 
Simpson and Martha Wheelock. 30 mm., color. Ishtar Films. A 
documentary portrait of the lesbian writer. 

FEATURE FILMS (OVER ONE HOUR) 

THE DOZENS by Christine Dali and Randall Conrad. (1980) 78 mm., 
color. Christine Dali A moving narrative film about a woman in jail and 
her relationship with another woman prisoner. 

ERIKA'S PASSION (ERIKAS KAS LEIDENSCHAFTEN) by Ula Stockl. 
(1976). 71 mm. Limited nonprofit distribution through the Embassy of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Two old friends begin to realize their 
attraction to each other and react with hostility. 

JE TUIL ELLE by Chantal Akerman (France). 70 mm., color. Belgium 
Foreign Ministry. A fictional, experimental narrative in three sections, 
one third of which shows the protagonist with her woman lover. 



MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM by Leontine Sagan (1931, Germany). Dist. 
by Films Inc. Another version was made in the 1950s with Lilly Palmer. 

OLIVIA (PIT OF LONELINESS) by Jacqueline Audry. (1951, France). 88 
mm. Film Classics Exchange. A classic tear-jerker, based on Collette's 
novel of the same name, and like MAEDCHEN, about girls and teachers 
in a boarding school. 

THREE LIVES by Kate Millett and Susan Kleckner (1970). 75 mm., 
color. American Federation of the Arts. Icarus Films. Portraits of three 
women discussing their lives. One is an aggressive, young lesbian. 

A WOMAN LIKE EVE by Nouuka Van Brakel (Netherlands, 1979). 90 
min., color. Sigma Films. 

SUPER 8MM FILMS 

CHANGES by Jacqui Duckworth and Joy Chamberlain. (England, 1980) 
Feature-length work in progress. A somewhat humorless exploration of 
the changing relationships between the women who are making the film. 

HOW THE HELL ARE YOU? by Veronica Soul. 12 mm. Cooperatif des 
cineastes independents 

MONDAY MORNING PRONOUNS by Micki Dickoff. 50 mm., color. An 
ambitious film that documents the saga of a lesbian in a hostile world. 

VIDEO 

THE FIGHT by Jenny Orvino. 30 mm., 1/2 inch open reel. For all¬ 
women audiences only. By re-viewing a video tape of themselves, two 
lesbian mothers discuss how they perceive their interactions. 

IN THE PICTURES by Gunilla Mallory-Jones. 22 mm., 3/4 inch, color. 
Ithaca Video Project. An interesting portrait of lesbian choreographer 
Marcia Pally. 

INTERVIEW WITH ARLENE RAVEN by Lynn Blumenthal and Nancy 
Bowen. (1979) 40 min., b/w, 3/4" cassette. Video Data Bank. Part of a 
women in art series of tapes that also include interviews with Audrey 
Flack, Lucy Lippard, and Betty Parsons. 

LESBIAN CONFERENCE '73 by Vulva Video. 30 mm 1/2" open reel. 
Videopolis. Documents the National Lesbian Conference. 

LAVENDER TROUBADOUR. (1976) 60 mm. Video Access Project, 
Portland OR. A dramatic narration of the personal and tragic story of 
two lesbians and the oppressive backlash they experienced. 

LESBIAN MOTHERS by Amazon Media Project. Interviews with lesbian 
mothers, their children, and people on the street. 


LESBIANS by Portland N.O.W. (1975) 1/2', color, open reel. Video 



Access Project. Panel discussion by five lesbians who attempt "to 
diminish myths and stereotyped views about lesbians." 

LIVES 1,2,3,4 by Jenny Orvino and Martha Spencer. 55 mm. 1/2 inch, 
open reel. An autobiographical documentary two lesbian mothers, who 
discuss their feelings about each other. Shot in six weeks out of the 
mothers' and children's lives. 

MARIANNE AND MOYA by Liz Mersky. (1977) 25 mm., b/w. 1/2 or 3/4 
inch. Available for rental to small groups. Local Vision. Documentary 
about a loving relationship between two women, their biographies, and 
the functioning or their household with children. 

SEXUAL FANTASY CONFERENCE by Rikki Ripp. (1973) 12 mm. 
Videopolis. Costume party in New York City sponsored by NOW in 
which women enact their fantasies. 

THREE WOMEN by Anda Korsts. (1975). 90 mm., 3/4" cassette. A 
recording of the play, which was developed by the actresses and 
performed in Chicago. 

SLIDE SHOWS 

Many of these are distributed only as part of a lecture. Contact the 
individual women below for further information if a distributor is not 
given. 

EROTICISM AND PORNOGRAPHY: THE LESBIAN PERSPECTIVE by 
Marie Kuda. Slides and readings designed to elicit a dialogue on this 
contemporary issue. 

FALLEN ANGELS by Andrea Weiss. Work in progress. A collection of 
slide collages made from photos of women outlaws of the Old West. The 
images are manipulated and overlaid with fragments from various 
written texts. Featured are cigar-smoking "Poker Alice" Tubbs, 
Oklahoma adolescent outlaws "Cattle Annie" and "Little Breeches," and 
notorious Belle Starr, among others. 

A FAMILY OF FRIENDS: PORTRAIT OF A LESBIAN FRIENDSHIP 
GROUP, 1921-1973 by Frances Doughty. 11/2 hr. long. The group 
includes the publishers of The Little Review, Margaret Anderson and 
Jane Heap; the New Yorker's correspondent from Paris, Janet Flanner; 
Georgette Leblanc, French writer, actress, and singer; Solita Solano, 
writer and editor; and writer, Dorothy Caruso. This presentation uses 
letters and photographs from scrapbooks in the Library of Congress, and 
the writings of Katheryn Hulme, author of The Nun's Story. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN LESBIAN ART SHOW (GALAS) by Bia Lowe, 
Louise Moore, Jody Palmer, Barbara Stirpha, Tyaga, and Terry 
Wolverton. (1980). Lesbian Herstory Archives. Woman's Building. 

Slides of contemporary art by lesbians from around the US who 
participated in GALAS. 



LESBIAN IMAGES IN PHOTOGRAPHY: 1850-1980 by J.E.B. (Joan E. 
Byron). 21/2 hr. long. Moonforce Media. Asserts the existence of a 
lesbian iconography. 

LESBIANS IN LITERATURE by Marie Kuda. 280 slides and reference 
to 400 book titles. An overview of the lesbian as author and subject in 
literature from Sappho to the present. 

LESBIAN MASQUERADE by San Francisco Lesbian and Gay History 
Project. History Project/Iris Films. Documents the exciting and colorful 
lives of lesbians who passed as men in early San Francisco. 

LESBIAN SEXUAL IMAGERY IN THE FINE ARTS by Tee Corinne. 2 
hr. Lesbian Herstory Archives. This program deal with images of women 
loving women as portrayed in the fine arts of the past — from Asia 
Minor, Greece, India, China, Japan, and Renaissance Europe — and in 
recent and contemporary images made by women. 

PRESERVING OUR HERITAGE: ISSUES AND CHALLENGES OF 
DOING LESBIAN HISTORY RESEARCH by Lesbian Herstory Archives. 
Gives a brief history of Lesbian Herstory Archives and presents different 
aspects of lesbian culture. 

THE PUBLIC AND THE PRIVATE: LESBIAN ART AND ARTISTS by 
Andrea Weiss. I hr. Part of a larger slide collection, FROM IMAGE TO 
IMAGE MAKER: A SURVEY OF US AND EUROPEAN WOMEN'S ART 
HISTORY. This presentation focuses on the work of lesbian artists from 
the 19th and early 20th century. The artists presented include Rosa 
Bonheur, Anna Klumpke, Romaine Brooks, and a group of U.S. lesbian 
and feminist sculptors in Rome constituting "the White Marmorean 
Flock." The presentation combines slides of painting and sculpture with 
old photographs, biographical and historical information, and selections 
from the artists' personal writings. 

STYLES OF BEING LESBIAN IN PARIS, 1890-1945: AN HISTORICAL 
RE-VISION by Frances Doughty and Tee Corinne. 2 hr. Doughty. A 
survey of varied lesbian lifestyles, lesbian bars and prostitutes as 
portrayed by Toulouse Lautrec; Loie Fuller, Louise Weber, the Barney 
Circle, Beech, Monnier; drag bars in the 1930s; Stein and Toklas; the 
Gurdjieffians — Jane Heap, Margaret Anderson, and Solita Solano; 
Janet Flanner; and many others. 

TRANSLATIONS by Jo Goodwin. Woman's Building. An exchange 
between Lesbian and feminist artists working in the U.S. and Mexico. 

WOMEN-LOVING WOMEN by Pat Gozemba and Marilyn Humphries. 
Color. Slide-tape with two tape cassettes and two carrousels or 3/4" 
video cassette. Gozemba. Rental or purchase possible. Explores 
misconceptions about lesbianism and documents contributions of 
lesbians to arts and society. Useful for presenting the "normalcy" of 
lesbian life styles to straight audiences, such as high school and college 
classes. 



WOMAN*WORKS by Arlene Raven. Woman's Building. Presentation of 
historical and contemporary lesbian art, including the Lesbian Art 
Project at the Woman's Building in Los Angeles. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

• ALTERMEDIA, 100 Stuyvesant Pi., Staten Island, NY 10021 

. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE ARTS, Film Department, 41 
E. 65th St., NY, NY 10021 

• JOAN E. BYRON (J.E.B), Box 2934, Main City Station, 
Washington, DC 20013. 

. CANADIAN FILMMAKERS DISTRIBUTION CENTRE, 144 Front 
St. West #430, Toronto, Ontario M5J 2L7 

. CANADIAN NATIONAL FILM BOARD, 1251 6th Ave., NY, NY 
10020 

• CITY FILMS, 376 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Ont. 

• CHRISTINE DALL, 35 Granite St., Cambridge, MA 02139 

. COOPERATIF DES CINEASTES INDEPENDENTS, 3684 Blvd. St. 
Laurent, Montreal, Quebec 

. MICKI DICKOFF, 84 Milton St., Arlington, MA 02174 

. FRANCES DOUGHTY, 192 St. Johns Pi., Brooklyn NY 11217 

• DI DREW, Film/TV School, Sydney, Australia 

. JACQUI DUCKWORTH, 126 Mansfield Rd., London NW3 

. FILM CLASSICS EXCHANGE, 1926 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90007 

• FILMS INC, 440 Park Ave. S., NY, NY 10016; 733 Green Bay Rd, 
Wilmette IL 60091; and other regional offices 

• FOCUS INTERNATIONAL, 776 Broadway, NY, NY 10019 

• GODDESS FILMS, Po Box 2446, Berkeley CA 94702 

• PAT GOZEMBA, 17 Sutton Ave., Salem, MA 01970 

• DONNA GRAY, 135 Eastern Pky, Brooklyn NY 

• ICARUS FILMS, 200 Park Ave. So., #1319, NY, NY 10003 

• IRIS FILMS, Box 5353, Berkeley, CA 94705 

. ISHTAR FILMS, 305 E. 11th St., NY, NY 10009 

. ITHACA VIDEO PROJECT, 328 E. State St., Ithaca,. NY 14250 

• J.E.B. — see Joan E. Byron 

• SHARON KARP, 1921N. Fremont, Chicago IL 60614 

• MARIE KUDA, c/o Woman press, Box 59330, Chicago, IL 60659 

. LESBIAN HERSTORY ARCHIVES, Box 1258, NY, NY 10016 

• LOCAL VISION, 309 Pleasant St., Yellow Springs, OH 45387 

. JANET MEYERS, 19 Commerce St., NY, NY 10014 

• MOONFORCE MEDIA, Box 2934, Main City Sta., Washington, DC 
20013 

. MULTI-MEDIA RESOURCE CENTER, 1525 Franklin St., San 
Francisco, CA 94109 

. NORTHAMPTON WOMEN'S FILM CO-OP - no longer in 
existence; contact Valley Women's Center, 200 Main St., 
Northampton MA 21060 for information. 

• JENNY ORVINO, 16358 Melody Lane, Guerneville, CA 95446 

. PERINNEAL EDUCATION, 1825 Willow Rd., Box 236, Northfield, 
IL 60093 



• ARLENE RAVEN, Box 54335, Los Angeles CA 90054 

. SAN FRANCISCO LESBIAN AND GAY HISTORY PROJECT, Box 
42332, Son Francisco, CA 94101 

. LAURIE SELIGMAN, c/o The Sound Service, 820 2nd St., San 
Francisco, CA 94107 

. SERIOUS BUSINESS COMPANY, 1145 Mandana Blvd., Oakland 
CA 94610 

• SIGMA FILMS, c/o Matthijs van Heijninger, 212 Singel, 
Amsterdam, Holland 

. SYDNEY FILMMAKERS CO-OP, Box 217, Kings Cross, 2011 
Sidney, Australia 

• JERE VAN SYOC, 326 Madison SE, Grand Rapids, Ml 49503 

. TEXTURE FILMS, 1600 Broadway, NY, NY 10019 

• VIDEO ACCESS PROJECT, 17 Northwest 5th Ave., #215, Portland, 
OR 97209 

• VIDEO DATA BANK, School of the Art Institute, Columbus Drive 
and Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL 60603 

• VIDEOPOLIS, 1202 W. Webster, Chicago IL 60614 

. ANDREA WEISS, 327 W. 21st St., NY, NY 10011 

. JUDY WHITAKER, 3122, N. Clifton, Chicago IL 60657 

. THE WOMAN'S BUILDING, 1727 Spring St., Los Angeles, CA 
90012 

. WOMEN MAKE MOVIES, 257 W. 19th St., NY, NY 10011 

. WOMEN'S INTERART CENTER, 549 W. 52nd St., NY, NY 10019 
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...they all know she's there, 
and no one goes out after dark, 
they tuck their daughters into bed, 
and lock the doors, 
they say, we should have killed her 
back then, 
when we first knew, 
and the daughters lie awake in their 
beds, 
and smile. 

...they all know she's there, 
and no one goes out after dark, 
they tuck their daughters into bed 
and lock the doors. 

they say, we should have killed her back then, 
when we first knew. 

and the daughters lie awake in their beds, 
and smile. 

— Karen Lindsey, "Vampire" (1) 

The return of the Vampire — tall, dark, and irresistibly male — has not 
yet revived interest in a surprising phenomenon of the 1960s and early 
70s: the lesbian vampire film. Although the archetypal vampire in this 
culture is Dracula, often accompanied by submissive brides and female 
followers, lesbian vampires have a long and worthy history in literature, 
legend, and film. Two sources for the lesbian vampire myth have been 
used extensively by filmmakers. One is the Countess Elisabeth Bathory, 
a sixteenth century Hungarian noblewoman who was reputed to have 
tortured and murdered 650 virgins, bathing in their blood in order to 
preserve her youth. The second source is Joseph Sheridan LeFanu's 




Carmilla (1871), an intensely erotic novella recounting the story of the 
Countess Millarca Karnstein, who lives through the centuries by 
vampirizing young girls. 

One of the earliest classic vampire films, Carl Dreyer's VAMPYR (1932), 
is a very free adaptation of Carmilla purged of all suggestions of lesbian 
sexuality. DRACULA'S DAUGHTER (1936) includes a muted lesbian 
encounter between the reluctant vampire-woman and a servant girl, 
suggesting an important class dynamic to the lesbian vampire myth. 
When the seducer is another woman, she must derive her power from 
her class position rather than her sex. BLOOD OF DRACULA (American 
International, 1957) combines this class element with the classic 
stereotype of the schoolgirl/teacher lesbian relationship. The socially 
dominant teacher (who herself is not a vampire), through scientific 
experiment, turns her powerless student into a bloodsucking monster. 

Several other films prior to 1970 — LA DANZA MACABRA (1963), LA 
MESCHERA DEL DEMONIO (also called BLACK SUNDAY, 1969), and I 
VAMPIRI (1957) — also feature female vampires who exhibit greater or 
lesser degrees of interest in their own sex. Two films based on Carmilla 
- Roger Vadim's ET MOURIR DE PLAISIR (BLOOD AND ROSES, 
i960) and LA MALEDICION DE LOS KARNSTEINS (TERROR IN THE 
CRYPT, 1963) — exploit particularly well such conventions of the gothic 
horror genre as historical settings, mysterious castles and aristocratic 
characters, as well as the dream sequences of surrealism, to draw us into 
their fantasy landscapes. 

Although, like all vampire films, these pre-1970 examples express a 
nostalgia for death and a subtle "juxtaposition of erotic and macabre 
imagery, "(2) after 1970 filmmakers began to explore the explicit 
connections between sex and violence, not only in a heterosexual 
context but in a lesbian one as well. One impetus for these films was 
certainly the desire to capitalize on the market for pornography, since 
the lesbian vampire genre can allow nudity, blood, and sexual titillation 
in a "safe" fantasy structure. The English company, Hammer Films 
(responsible for the Christopher Lee Dracula series as well), based its 
exploitation trilogy - THE VAMPIRE LOVERS (1970), LUST FORA 
VAMPIRE (1971), and TWINS OF EVIL (1971) — on the ubiquitous 
Carmilla. These Hammer films connect the proven conventions of the 
genre — a gothic girls school, black magic, moonlit lakes, and period 
costumes — with modern expectations of overt sex and blood. A final 
Carmilla of the period was LA NO VIA ENSANGRENTADA (1972). 

On the other hand, COUNTESS DRACULA (1971), LA NOCHE DE 
WALPURGIS (1970), and BLOOD CEREMONY (1973) were each 
inspired by the legend of the Countess Bathory. COUNTESS DRACULA, 
another Hammer film, is particularly interesting in that the vampire 
countess attempts to consume the personality and body of her own 
daughter, a suggestive parallel to the version of mother-daughter 
relationships popularized by Nancy Friday (My Mother, My Self) and 
Ingmar Bergman (AUTUMN SONATA). 


Finally, a number of films developed lesbian themes independent of 
either Carmilla or the Countess Bathory. American-International 
graduate Stephanie Rothman is moderately sympathetic to lesbianism 
in THE VELVET VAMPIRE (1971), although she stops short of allowing 
her women full expression of their attraction. (A ) She also introduces a 
feminist twist: the vampire halts in her pursuit of the female victim to 
attack a rapist. Jean Rollin's LA FRISSON DES VAMPIRES (1970), on 
the other hand, is a striking articulation of the male fantasy of the 
"butch" lesbian, complete with metal chains and black leather boots. He 
also makes explicit a theme that is implicit in most of these films and in 
our culture as a whole: that lesbians and homosexuals are narcissists 
capable of making love only to images of themselves. Hammer's 
vampires seduce young women strikingly similar to themselves. Rollin's 
lesbian is finally reduced to sucking the blood from her own veins. 

This brief filmography suggests that lesbian vampire films use many of 
the stereotypes that have been attached to lesbianism at least since the 
nineteenth century: Lesbian sexuality is infantile and narcissistic; 
lesbianism is sterile and morbid; lesbians are rich, decadent women who 
seduce the young and powerless. But the fact that the lesbian vampire 
myth returned with such force and popularity in the films of the early 
1970s suggests to me that an additional factor may have been added by 
the specific historical developments of the 60s and 70s: feminism and 
public awareness of lesbianism. 

The lesbian vampire, besides being a gothic fantasy archetype, can be 
used to express a fundamental male fear that woman-bonding will 
exclude men and threaten male supremacy. Lesbianism — love between 
women — must be vampirism; elements of violence, compulsion, 
hypnosis, paralysis, and the supernatural must be present. One woman 
must be a vampire, draining the life of the other woman, yet holding her 
in a bond stronger than the grave. Pirie, excusing the negative 
stereotype of the female vampire (which he notes appears at exactly the 
time women were challenging such degrading images), argues, 

"The function of the vampire movie is precisely to incarnate 

the most hostile aspects of sexuality in a concrete form."(4) 

But it is necessary to ask why and in what form hostile sexuality gets 
incarnated in the lesbian vampire film. 

The male vampire has been used to suggest that heterosexuality is 
sometimes indistinguishable from rape: the recent Frank Langella 
DRACULA crudely overemphasizes this identification. The function of 
the lesbian vampire is to contain attraction between women within the 
same boundaries of sexual violence, to force it into a patriarchal model 
of sexuality. By showing the lesbian as a vampire-rapist who violates 
and destroys her victim, men alleviate their fears that lesbian love could 
create an alternate model, that two women without coercion or 
morbidity might prefer one another to a man. 

Although direct parallels between social forces and popular culture are 


risky at best, the popularity of the lesbian vampire film in the early 
1970s may be related to the beginnings of an international feminist 
movement, as a result of which women began both to challenge male 
domination and to bond strongly with each other.fs) Since feminism 
between 1970 and 1973 was not yet perceived as a fundamental threat, 
men could enjoy the sexual thrill provided by images of lesbian 
vampires stealing women and sometimes destroying men in the process. 
The creators of those images — like the pornographic filmmakers who 
appeal to male fantasies with scenes of lesbianism — must have felt 
secure enough in their power and that of their primarily male audience 
to flirt with lesbianism and female violence against men. It is suggestive 
that lesbian vampires no longer populate the screen (not even to relay 
the myth's normative message to women: if you value your neck, stick 
with your man.) Today men do not want to see themselves the victims, 
but the perpetrators of sexual violence; they want to see women 
subdued and violated by men, not other women. The explicitly male 
sexual threat of Dracula is the message for the 80s. 

The myth of the lesbian vampire, however, carries in it the potentiality 
for a feminist revision of meaning. The Karen Lindsey poem that 
prefaces this essay tells us that sexual attraction between women can 
threaten the authority of a male-dominated society. The lesbian vampire 
film can lend itself to an even more extreme reading: that in turning to 
each other, women triumph over and destroy men themselves. 

One film that is considerably ambiguous about the lesbian vampire and 
thus lends itself particularly well to a feminist interpretation, is 
DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS (LA ROUGE AUX LEVRES, 1970; a 
Belgian film directed by Harry Kumel). I saw this film shortly after its 
release in this country. The audience consisted of aficionados of soft 
porn, followers of the new wave intrigued by the presence of Delphine 
Seyrig, and a large contingent of lesbians curious about the film's 
advertised display of lesbianism. My analysis of DAUGHTERS OF 
DARKNESS is intended to raise some questions about the meaning of 
the archetype and the possibilities of interpreting hostile images from a 
feminist perspective. It is certainly limited by the fact that these lesbian 
vampire films are simply not around any longer and available for careful 
study. But I hope that my ideas stir some discussion and a revival of 
interest in this lost genre. 

DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS opens in Ostend, off-season, where a 
newlywed couple — immaculate, handsome, a veritable Barbie and Ken 
— have stopped on their way to England to break the news of their 
marriage to his family. They epitomize the perfect heterosexual couple, 
except that he turns out to be a sexual sadist and his "mother' is really 
an aging homosexual lover. The other visitors at the hotel are a beautiful 
countess who appears only at night and her devoted female companion. 
She is, of course, the Countess Bathory (Delphine Seyrig), who has 
returned to the Ostend hotel after a thirty-year absence as young and 
fresh as ever. (Diet and lots of sleep, she explains, have prolonged her 
youth.) While her assistant distracts the newlywed husband, the 


Countess seduces his willing bride. (The bride is fed up with her 
husband's overt sadism, preferring the subtleties of a bite on the neck.) 
The vampire assistant is killed — it is not clear how — by the husband, 
who then confronts his bride and the Countess. In the midst of their 
altercation, the two women conveniently shatter a crystal bowl over his 
hands, exchange a look equally erotic and hungry, then quickly clamp 
their lips to his wrists. La rouge aux levres — blood on the lips. The new 
lovers drive off into the sunrise, only to end in a fiery automobile crash 
which, in accordance with traditional vampire lore, ends the Countess's 
reign by impaling her on a tree branch. But the Countess's spirit 
immediately transmigrates into the body of the young bride, who then 
returns to the hotel to seduce another willing victim. (6) 

Kumel places DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS solidly within the gothic 
horror tradition through his use of the empty hotel (equivalent in effect 
to the mysterious castle), aristocratic characters, and an evocative use of 
color. The Countess with her bleached white hair and silver lame gowns 
suggests the glamour of death, the assistant in solid black reminds us of 
night terrors, the blood red of violent sexuality marks the dissolves 
between scenes. The film evokes the atmosphere of the vampire genre 
and carries its message that woman-bonding is unnatural and 
dangerous. At the same time it also, as critics have noted, suggests the 
myth's radical potential. 

Pirie notes that "the overall framework of ideas [in the film] is not just 
sexual but political," limiting its political stance, however, to that of a 
class analysis of bourgeois decadence and alienation. (7} I think, 
however, that DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS can be given a feminist 
reading that uncovers a lucidly anti-male as well as anti-bourgeois 
political stance.(8) The "anti-male" bias inherent in the lesbian vampire 
myth can be expressed and seen as a justification for women's 
suppression. But it also can be interpreted by feminists as a justified 
attack on male power, a revenge fantasy, and a desire for separation 
from the male world. The following analysis of DAUGHTERS OF 
DARKNESS further explains these ideas. 

The lesbian vampire myth, to begin with, is a variation of the classic 
triangle: man and female vampire battling for possession of a woman. 
Pirie notes that lesbian vampire films such as DAUGHTERS OF 
DARKNESS often incorporate the motif of the honeymoon. (The 
honeymoon also appears in some heterosexual vampire films, and in 
satires of the horror genre, such as THE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE 
SHOW.) I would suggest that this is because the honeymoon, 
traditionally, is a transitional period during which the husband asserts 
his power and control over his bride, winning or forcing her into 
institutionalized heterosexuality. For the husband, then, the honeymoon 
period provides fear and anxiety. Will he prove potent enough, both 
sexually and socially, to "bind" his bride to himself and the marriage 
structure? Bondage and discipline in DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS is 
used as a highly appropriate symbol of the husband's fledgling power 
over his bride. (In LA FRISSON DES VAMPIRES, male power is mocked 


by the lesbian vampire's chains.) The virgin-bride, linked to the 
institution of heterosexuality by socialization rather than by experience, 
is particularly vulnerable to the blandishments of a sinister sexual force. 
Women must be forced into marriage, into "normal" womanhood, since, 
left to their own designs, they might be as easily attracted to a "perverse" 
form of sexuality, whether extramarital, diabolical (possession by the 
devil), or lesbian. 

It is essential that in a film that explores this male fear of heterosexual 
inadequacy, the point of view be firmly and unambiguously male. The 
male viewer or reader must be able to step in imaginatively to take over 
when the situation has reached the appropriate level of sexual arousal, 
thus potentially spiraling out of control. The film's heterosexual context 
must be very clear; lesbianism must be presented as an aberration. This 
is the function of the lesbian interlude in a pornographic film. The male 
viewer, excited by the promise of stepping in to separate two women and 
thus prove his superior prowess, is able to affirm both his sexual potency 
and his masculine superiority at the same time. 

When the lesbian is also a vampire, he has an added explanation for the 
attraction one woman might have for another. It is not he who is 
inadequate, he is competing with supernatural powers. A man, who 
offers his woman life through his sexual potency (symbolized by sperm) 
cannot compete with the vampire who sucks away her life (symbolized 
by blood). Instead, he must destroy the vampire — the lesbian — who 
threatens male power through sexual attacks on women. For, in fact, 
whether the woman vampire is lesbian or heterosexual, her real object of 
attack is always the male. 

This is the message contained within the fantasy structures of the 
lesbian vampire genre. But in DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS, 
heterosexuality is of a decidedly ambiguous character. The only male in 
the film is unsympathetic and hardly a character men might care to 
identify with, since he is himself sexually aberrant, the kept man of an 
elderly transvestite. Furthermore, because of his own homosexuality, he 
is particularly insecure and vulnerable in relation to his bride. He thus 
abuses his male "privilege" of establishing control over his woman. His 
sadism and murderousness is outside the conventions of gothic fantasy 
since he himself is not a vampire: he is a simple killer. And he is an 
ineffective one as well, since he ends up the victim of the vampires, one 
of whom is his own bride. Although the purpose of the lesbian vampire 
myth is to provide a way for men to sooth their sexual anxieties, 
DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS accentuates that anxiety instead. 

Furthermore, Delphine Seyrig is a very atypical lesbian vampire. She is a 
mature woman, unlike many other lesbian vampires who appear young 
and themselves vulnerable. This, in addition to her off-screen celebrity, 
gives her an aura of authority. She is never shown nude and is thus not 
vulnerable to male prurience as most lesbian vampires are. In the film 
she is the sexual and political equal of, if not superior to, the male 
character. She is never shown actually attacking the young bride; there 



are no bites on the neck, no bared fangs. 

Instead, we see Seyrig sitting with a distracted look on her face, her 
hand gently stroking the hair of her original assistant. Or we see her 
hand wander slowly toward the bride more to protect her from her 
husband than to threaten her. She is portrayed as being a sophisticated, 
intelligent, motherly, and fascinating woman. If there were any lingering 
doubts as to her benignity, Seyrig inclines toward a camp interpretation 
that dissipates some of the gothic atmosphere. All together, we might be 
tempted to doubt that any supernatural means were necessary to entice 
the young woman, were we not shown the two vampires sucking the 
husband's blood. In this rivalry between man and vampire for 
possession of the bride's body and soul, the vampire's power seems both 
superior to and more desirable than the man's. 

Finally, the ending of the film emphasizes the power of woman and the 
attractiveness of lesbianism. The spirit of the Countess immediately 
occupies a new body once it is deprived of the old, suggesting that 
lesbianism is eternal, passing effortlessly from one woman to another. 
No attempt of man or god can prevent the lesbian from passing on her 
"curse." The effect of this transference is not at all horrifying, but rather 
amusing, almost charming, especially to a lesbian viewer. The stiff-faced 
beauty queen, whom we have seen as innocent bride, passive masochist, 
and fascinated victim, is now the powerful, immortal lesbian vampire. 
Any woman, this suggests, can be lucky enough to be a lesbian. 

I am not arguing that DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS in itself is a 
feminist film, although Kumel seems to be manipulating our 
expectations of the genre. As an academic and film historian, he must 
certainly have been aware of his effects. This seems especially likely 
since it is reported that he would not have made the film without Seyrig, 
because of whom many of the negative aspects of the lesbian vampire 
stereotype are mitigated. But it is when the viewer is herself a lesbian 
and feminist that the film takes on a kaleidoscope of meaning. It shows 
lesbianism as attractive and heterosexuality as abnormal and 
ineffectual. It carries a subtle message justifying man-hating that casts 
in a political light the traditional fear-of-woman theme inherent in 
vampire mythology. It gives the last laugh to the Countess Bathory and 
not to the vampire hunters. It is filmed with style and humor, not with 
horror and violence. It suggests that women have good reasons for 
turning away from sadistic men to other women and even justifies, to a 
limited extent, the elimination of men. 

It suggests finally that the lesbian vampire theme — although originally 
misogynistic and anti-lesbian — can be revised and reinterpreted, thus 
opening it to use by feminists. folThe myth has been used to attack 
female autonomy and bonding, and to express male fear of women. A 
feminist reading of DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS suggests that 
feminists can transform this myth (as we are transforming the 
patriarchal myth of witchcraft for example). The many daughters of 
Carmilla and the Countess Bathory still lie awake in their beds smiling, 


waiting for the kiss of the revitalized lesbian vampire. 

Notes: 

n Karen Lindsay, "Vampire," first appeared in The Second Wave, 2, No. 
2 (1972), 36. My essay is part of a projected comprehensive study of the 
lesbian vampire. 

2l David Pirie, The Vampire Cinema (New York: Crescent Books, 1977), 
p. too. 

3. See Dennis Peary, "Stephanie Rothman: R-Rated Feminist," in 
Women and the Cinema, ed. Karyn Kay and Gerald Peary (New York: 
E.P. Dutton, 1977). I have not seen Rothman's films, but, on the surface, 
Peary's argument for Rothman as a feminist seems to me to be 
overstated. 

4* Pirie, p. too. 

5* Sharon Russell, in private correspondence, suggests also, 

"There is some increase in [the] number of films dealing with 
witches during periods when women's roles increase in 
importance." 

These relations need further study. See Russell's work in Film Reader, 3, 
pp. 80-90. 


fk Werner Herzog, in his recent NOSFERATU, uses the same 
transference device. After the original vampire dies, his victim 
immediately takes on the same physical characteristics. 

Zl Pirie, p. 113. 

Si Parker Tyler, Screening the Sexes (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1972), p. 115. As is typical of this book, Tyler's observation is 
brilliant and totally undeveloped. 

Another delightful revision of the vampire image is Sue Fink's and 
Joelyn Grippo's "Leaping" as sung by Meg Christian on Face the Music. 
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One might chalk up WINDOWS, United Artists' "romantic thriller" 
depicting a psychotic lesbian killer, to free-floating homophobia and 
misogyny. After all, in a society as anti-gay as ours, we need never be 
surprised at an attack on lesbians — especially in a case like this which 
neatly joins an attack on lesbians with an attack on feminist aspirations. 

The plot of WINDOWS features a lesbian who pays a man to rape her 
"best friend" with whom she is secretly in love. Because of the lesbian's 
machinations, the friend, who is just recently divorced, quickly learns to 
regret her one attempt to live independently. Not only does the lesbian 
hire the rapist, but that woman becomes sexually aroused by repeatedly 
listening to a tape recording of the assault. Such a plot's permutations 
present, full blown and with painful clarity, male notions of sexuality. It 
is men by and large who enjoy voyeuristic sex, as a quick check of your 
local porno district will confirm. It is men who connect brutality with 
sexual excitation, as yet another quick look at pornographic posters and 
paraphernalia will show. In real life, it is men who perpetrate violence 
against women. It is men who use rape as a weapon to keep women in a 
state of subjugation as Brownmiller has shown in her classic study, 
Against Our Will. 

WINDOWS is transparently childish in its projection onto the lesbian of 
the despicable qualities and behavior women rightly fear in men. By 
dumping these qualities in an exaggerated form onto the lesbian, men 
absolve themselves of responsibility and induce women not to fear men 
but each other. 

The film enforces a number of obvious anti-feminist lessons. Women 
should not lead independent lives, they should be wary of intimate 
friendships with other women, and they should by no means ever think 
of foregoing male protection. The image of the sadistic lesbian is as 
crucial for communicating this patriarchal lesson to women as the evil 
witch of the fairy tale is for communicating prohibitions to children. 




In WINDOWS, the call for female submission takes a strident form. The 
film is an obvious backlash to the Women's Movement. What is most 
disturbing to us is that this blatant attack was prepared for in a number 
of "progressive" films which represented Hollywood's belated response 
to the Women's Movement. 

In the middle and late 70s, Hollywood released a number of films which 
on some superficial levels at least presented women in a different light. 
First of all, women themselves, in their own right and not necessarily as 
accessories to men, are allowed to be the center. Moreover, they are seen 
working and even excelling in fields which were reserved for men in the 
films of the past twenty years. Thus in JULIA, Lillian is a playwright; her 
friend Julia is a medical student and an active member of the anti-Nazi 
underground. In GIRL FRIENDS Susan is a photographer. In BELL JAR 
Esther Greenwood is a scholarship student and an aspiring poet who 
rejects a fervent offer of marriage from a handsome young surgeon. 

Even more importantly, in some films, women beyond the age of twelve 
are allowed to pursue serious friendships with each other. The pervasive 
male bias in our culture emerges rather sharply when one considers the 
question of friendship even in a cursory fashion. On the one hand, male 
friendship is a serious, even profound, theme, a vehicle for exploring 
and affirming basic humanistic values. This is certainly true in much of 
our "great" literature. Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, Hamlet and 
Horatio, even Huck Finn and Jim come to mind. 

While male friendship has been exalted, granted dignity and nobility, 
female friendship has been denied or demeaned. Indeed, a basic tenet of 
patriarchal thought is that women are basically incapable of friendship. 
We are too frivolous, too catty, too self-indulgent, too irrational, too 
petty, too sexy, in a word, too flawed, to sustain the demands of genuine 
friendship. The reality, of course, as recent work by anthropologists, for 
instance, is beginning to show, is that women have always had more 
complex and sustaining relationships with one another than the 
portrayal in "high" or "low" art would lead one to believe. 

In all parts of the world, from African co-wives to Finnish peasant 
women to suburban housewives in the United States, women have 
developed supportive networks among themselves which have been as 
important for survival as has dependence on men. Yet how frequently 
have we been allowed to catch even a glimpse of this reality? And how 
often, when recognized, have these relationships been trivialized? The 
patriarchal technique of "overkill" is revealed in the distorted version of 
women's relationships to one another which has been passed on in art 
and scholarship, in adages and jokes, in philosophic and poetic tags — 
"Women are sisters nowhere' (West African proverb), or again, "I never 
knew a tolerable woman to be fond of her own sex" (Jonathan Swift). 

The dependence on men has been presented not merely as the more 
acceptable path (which would be bad enough) but as the only truly 
substantive reality. The effect is to convince both women and men of 
men's prime importance. Women are led to discount and to distrust 



their own experience of a network of women working together and 
helping each other. Instead, they are led to accept the prevailing 
conceptions which reinforce male supremacy. Instead of Hamlet and 
Horatio, women are given examples of pseudo-friendship as in Moliere's 
greatest comedy, The Misanthrope, where the most brilliant and central 
scene (at the very heart of the play in Act III) involves a "cat" fight 
between the two female characters, who use their scintillating wit to 
annihilate each other as they compete for men. 

The vision of women fighting each other appears to be a great source not 
only of entertainment, but of comfort. It is a tradition still with us. How 
else explain the inclusion of the long, brawling, but by no means clever, 
cat fight between the two women in TURNING POINT, another 
"feminist" film ostensibly dealing with women's lives and relationships 
to each other in a more mature way than in the past? 

Once Hollywood decided that female friendship was worthy of its 
attention, it was heir to all the old prohibitions and prejudices — none of 
which can disappear simply through a superficial acceptance of 
feminism. And Hollywood is clearly not impelled to search deeply. The 
fear of presenting women's experience as a subject of interest in its own 
right seems to have been rooted in the fear that women might discover 
that men are not quite as necessary as they have been made out to be. 
That fear is a strong undercurrent, pulling and shaping the material, in 
many of these "pro-women" films. 

The scripts nervously go out of their way to assert women's unshakable 
allegiance to men. They assert heterosexuality when the assertion is 
inappropriate and unnecessary. In TURNING POINT the ludicrous and 
dishonest emphasis on how very "straight" the dance world, the film's 
awkward, self-conscious repudiation of gayness, is a case in point. But it 
is not simply a question of shoring up heterosexuality: that we are 
accustomed to. It is that the act of shoring up involves not positive 
images but negative ones. It involves outright attacks, often not 
warranted in the storyline, on lesbians or on the specter of lesbianism. 

JULIA, BELL JAR and GIRL FRIENDS each contain what can only be 
described as an obligatory anti-lesbian scene. Their purely gratuitous 
quality makes these scenes particularly insulting. For in no way are the 
scenes truly necessary to the major thematic development or structure 
of the films in which they are dutifully placed. Instead of challenging, 
Hollywood is reinforcing the assumption that attacks on gays require no 
justification. 

JULIA is an interesting case. In Hollywood's first and major attempt to 
portray friendship between women in a feminist context, the film's lack 
of ease with the topic is painfully evident. The film is pervaded by a 
sense of unnaturalness, as if the very idea of women enjoying one 
another's company were too implausible to be successfully actualized. 
The specter of lesbianism haunts the film with particular intensity. 
Zinneman allows, indeed he stresses, mildly erotic feelings between 
Lillian and Julia. Whether or not he does so because he is simply more 



comfortable in following the male tradition of viewing women primarily 
in a sexual light is not clear. What is clear is that later on in the film, he 
has to denounce the sexual potential to which he has repeatedly called 
attention. As Pam Rosenthal pointed out in "Notes on Female Bonding" 
(JUMP CUT, 19), the scene in which the anti-lesbian point is actually 
made distorts Lillian Heilman's more honest and generous account in 
Pentimento. 

The scenario of denunciation is particularly grating, for it is clear that 
the director suddenly feels on sure ground. The discomfort disappears. 
Zimmerman creates a strong dramatic scene, especially memorable in a 
film marked by confused feeling and inactivity. The scene is crisp. It has 
all the elements for success: an unappealing antagonist, an appealing 
heroine, and direct physical resolution of their conflict. The antagonist, 
a stray acquaintance of Lillian's, never to be seen again, exists solely for 
this moment. He exists solely to make a political point. 

It is this unpleasant young man who finally accuses Lillian of having an 
affair with Julia. The emotional responses excited in the audience are 
very simple. Since he is distasteful, his insinuations are distasteful. We 
are meant to recoil with horror from the prospect of a lesbian liaison. 

His values, however, go unquestioned. We are asked to reject his "dirty" 
thoughts, not his labeling system. When he assumes a camaraderie of 
perversion between himself and Lillian (linking his incestuous 
experiences with his sister to Lillian's relationship with Julia), it is 
assumed that the audience will accept the equation. 

The scene is a cheap but effective trick designed by the director to 
repudiate his own dramatic subtext. For it must be emphasized that up 
to this point, the audience has been encouraged to note the sexual edge 
in the relationship. But the specter of lesbianism has been called forth 
only to be exorcised. In this scene the audience is effectively chastised 
for entertaining the insinuations and fraudulent implications cultivated 
by the director. Hints of lesbianism in JULIA function like so many 
cubes of white sugar placed to test the innate virtue of wayward children 
in fairy tales. 

What makes the scene doubly pernicious is that it has the makings of a 
genuine feminist moment. Lillian responds swiftly to the "insult." She 
hits the young man and overturns the table in the bar where they sit. In 
short, we see a woman unafraid to deal with a man, a woman unafraid to 
express her anger and able to do so, not only actively but flamboyantly. 
However, all these positive elements are put to the service of a basically 
anti-feminist cause, to the service of creating fear and distrust between 
women. WINDOWS is direct and unsubtle. The packaging in JULIA is 
more insidious. For JULIA uses a feminist facade to promote its attack. 
By winning assent to the feminist elements in the scene, Hollywood can 
pose as progressive while advocating reactionary values. 

Like JULIA, the BELL JAR is based on a minor literary work by a 20th 
century woman author who has received attention from the Women's 
Movement. In the case of Sylvia Plath, Hollywood is in fact picking up, 



ten years late, on an author who was avidly read at a time in the late 60s 
and early 70s when women were first reaching out to find works which 
would in some way validate their emerging consciousness about 
woman's condition. Not only Plath's poetry but her far less substantial 
autobiographical novel contained enough feminist insights to win a 
staunch readership. 

The film then, although failing to gain support either at the box office or 
at the hands of feminist reviewers, is very much a part of the miniseries 
of specifically" pro-women " films promoted by Hollywood. The job is 
unconvincing. At times the script sounds terribly pat, as if the heroine 
had memorized portions of Betty Friedan. At other times the film shows 
no awareness at all of feminist issues. 

While the focus is not primarily on the threatening topic of friendship 
but rather on the difficult price a woman must pay to build a career and 
develop creatively, this film too must nevertheless issue a warning. And 
once again the limits of female self-sufficiency are prescribed with the 
figure of the lesbian used to express the danger of female intimacy and 
autonomy. 

In Plath's novel, the lesbian is a minor character, a distant college 
acquaintance whom Esther Greenwood begrudgingly gets to know in a 
mental hospital, where both women are recovering from breakdowns. 
Joan, the lesbian, is best described by negatives — she is neither 
intelligent, nor charming, nor good looking. Esther merely tolerates her 
presence. The avowal of lesbianism and its rejection are incidental 
moments in the novel. Joan's admission of attraction is made in an 
adolescent fashion and Esther's repudiation, while outspoken, is casual. 
In the novel Joan commits suicide, not as a direct result of her rejection 
by Esther but rather in response to her perception of woman's lot, after 
she has witnessed the heavy bleeding brought on by Esther's first 
experience of sexual intercourse. 

In the film, the lesbian has been upgraded, both in prominence and 
appeal. Joan is now Esther's closest friend. Moreover, she has been 
given many important attributes — she is bright, sophisticated, cynical, 
physically attractive, and rich. Her admission of attraction to Esther is 
turned into a highly dramatic scene. It occurs when Joan has visibly 
reached the lowest depths of despair. Indeed, it is difficult to determine 
whether Joan is offering Esther the possibility of sex or a joint suicide 
pact. Esther rejects both offers. And Joan hangs herself. 

Hollywood felt it important to distinguish the acceptable independent 
woman from her "sick" and destructive counterpart. Though Plath's 
depiction of the lesbian is ultimately more insulting since she poses no 
threat, Plath's intentions are not as malicious. For Plath does not use the 
lesbian to define the acceptable limits of female independence. The 
character in the novel is a minor freak in a well-populated side-show. 
She carries no moral or didactic weight. 


The striking changes in the lesbian character from the book to the film 



enforce political points. The figure's enhanced status enhances the 
rejection of lesbianism. It is more powerful to spurn the advances of a 
close friend, someone one likes, than it is to slough off the advances of a 
bothersome acquaintance. The fact that the lesbian is outwardly 
attractive becomes an effective device to underscore the innate horror of 
her sexuality. Her many privileges and advantages are not enough to 
protect her from the misery and self-loathing which lesbianism entails. 
BELL JAR promotes the traditional view of the lesbian as maimed and 
tormented. In its portrayal of the deadliness of lesbian sexuality, the 
film has clear links to WINDOWS. 

GIRL FRIENDS offers a more sophisticated treatment of the lesbian 
menace. Claudia Weill does not entertain us with grim, outdated 
stereotypes. Her lesbian is not tormented and twisted, just somewhat 
confused. A childlike waif who spends her time hitchhiking and camping 
out in other people's apartments, she appears lost in the terrain of the 
70s and is clearly overshadowed by the more "together" heroine. The 
specter has been reduced to an anomalous flower child, incapable of 
causing serious discomfort to any "with it" woman. She is a minor 
annoyance who pales before the real hassles posed by gallery owners, art 
agents, and lascivious rabbis. If women are to emerge from their 
cocoons and take their place in the real world, they must learn to take all 
kinds of unpleasantness in their stride. The film's liberal attitude carries 
with it a contempt which is as effective in undermining the viability of 
lesbianism as are more reactionary stances. 

The ineffectual and insignificant hippie recalls the character in Plath's 
novel. But Plath's book was never intended to speak to as central an 
issue of the Women's Movement as friendship between women. Because 
GIRL FRIENDS purports to have a more serious grasp of feminism than 
films produced within the commercial industry, the contemptuous 
dismissal of lesbianism is particularly scathing. The Women's 
Movement has generated serious discussion of lesbianism. Indeed, 
many women have found the necessary support in the Movement and 
the emerging feminist analysis to reconsider and redefine their sexual 
identity. For the lesbian, as has been pointed out in much feminist 
literature, is the ultimate embodiment of female autonomy and self- 
sufficiency. This last, threatening point is very conveniently obscured by 
Weill's conscious trivialization of the lesbian. 

In films like JULIA, BELL JAR and GIRL FRIENDS, the lesbian has 
been cast as the "fall guy." Clearly now it is the lesbian rather than the 
"fallen woman" of the past who is used in the more emancipated films to 
keep women in line. Earlier films expressed our culture's fear that 
women would be unchaste. Now that they are allowed fuller and richer 
lives, the fear is that women will not need and therefore not serve men. 
Some women have gained the privilege to be friends, to pursue careers, 
to be publicly intelligent. But the right of passage still involves the 
rejection of other women. Hollywood simply redesigned an old formula. 
The weaker sex is still divided against itself. Only now it is the lesbian 
and straight woman who have replaced the whore and the virgin. 



The basic anti-feminist ploy in these supposedly feminist films — the 
device of divide and conquer — was not necessarily recognized. 
Hollywood was well aware of the fact that it could count on a reservoir of 
anti-gay prejudice to countenance its tactics. Because feminism has 
questioned and demanded changes on so many layers of life, predictably 
there seems to be a desperate reaching out for stability. And the film 
industry is here to provide the needed reassurance. As men learn to 
diaper babies and women learn to demand orgasms, they need only go 
to their local movie house to find that the basic patterns of life remain 
untouched. Even if the heroine wears a stethoscope, the point of the 
narrative remains unchanged: The essential bonds are made with men, 
not with women, who can never be fully trusted. No matter how 
confused the heroine is, how successful her career, how close she is with 
another woman, she is not a lesbian. And it is that fact which at once 
reassures the audience and provides them with a dumping ground for all 
the troubled feelings they have about the upheavals in their personal 
lives and the social order around them. 

If one were to rank the challenges of feminism, the easiest to deal with 
would be those centering on work and career. But once one gets to 
deeper and more private layers, the responses are less sure. The 
questions of family structure, of sexuality, of emotional independence 
are much harder. To answer them requires very basic changes not only 
in the outer world but in each of our inner worlds. 

The popularized versions of feminism which Hollywood promulgated 
distort the problem. Hollywood tried to make the public believe that 
advances could be made on the easiest levels while leaving the more 
difficult and threatening substratum of patriarchal oppression not only 
intact but reinforced. 

These "progressive" films are clearer in their attack on lesbianism than 
they are in their affirmation of feminism. But it is, of course, their 
veneer of feminism which makes them so pernicious. No one has trouble 
dismissing WINDOWS — it is too crude an example. But many were 
taken in by GIRL FRIENDS, et al.. The films' superficial feminist context 
provided a "cover" for the assault. That there are thematic connections 
between seemingly benign films such as JULIA and the vicious 
WINDOWS proves the dangers of a shallow and opportunistic use of 
feminism. Hollywood got away so easily with vilifying lesbians in the 
"nice" films that they judged the public ready for the unexpurgated 
edition. There were picket lines outside the movie WINDOWS, but none 
outside of JULIA, TURNING POINT, GIRL FRIENDS or BELL JAR. 
Perhaps there should have been. 

Although it is important to continue to hold Hollywood accountable for 
its bigotry, we must look to ourselves if we ever expect meaningful and 
effective films about lesbians and gay men. Consequently in the fall of 
1979 a group of film makers, distributors and users came together and 
funded the National Association of Lesbian and Gay Filmmakers. They 
have actively supported protests against movies like WINDOWS and 



CRUISING. (The New York City demonstration and press conference 
against WINDOWS in January 1980 was organized by the National 
Association of Lesbian and Gay Filmmakers and the Coalition Against 
Violence Against Women, in conjunction with the National Gay Task 
Force.) The group also recognizes the crucial importance of fostering the 
production and distribution of films made by gay people so that there 
will be a true alternative to the homophobic and patriarchal fare of the 
U.S. commercial cinema. 
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Initially the lesbian body has no meaning. The presumption of 
difference is a cultural artifact, composed of signs and images that have 
been bartered for the meaning of a lesbian's experience and the use of 
her body. The currency for the most part has belonged to men, as has 
the exchange. The body named carried the burden of a language not its 
own and a shameful silence imposed by those who signified its meaning. 
Lesbian voices remained smothered by the many levels of meta¬ 
discourse, translation, explanation, diagnosis, and condemnation. 
Lesbian bodies remained stilled by the force of another discourse, which 
extracted, displayed, and ridiculed the unfathomable difference of 
lesbian desire. With the proliferation of psychoanalytic categories, the 
lesbian became a specimen of medical curiosity. Her crime against 
nature was translated into a new text of aberration and illness, but the 
intention of the text remained the same: denial and negation of the 
lesbian body. 

The symbolic burial of the lesbian body has assumed many different 
forms, each with its own mode of cultural liquidation. This social 
oppression is transhistorical under patriarchy, but not ahistorical. It 
changes historically to fit the variety of father-tongues and the 
predominant modes of patriarchal hegemony belonging to various 
periods. Yet withstanding the immensity of repressive regimes, the 
"crime" of lesbianism remained restive and uncontained. It was cultured 
and nurtured in underground terrain belonging to women, protected by 
their mutual bonds of secrecy. For centuries lesbians in the 
underground of patriarchal society participated in their own 
signification. But the sign of the oppressor contained and contaminated 
both the means and meaning of the exchange between them. 
Depoliticized as an unusual personal event between women, lesbian 
sexuality and its cultural expression remained a private affair. 




With the politicization of lesbianism, the oppressive split between public 
and private spheres in a lesbian woman's life has been challenged. The 
lesbian body enters the public sphere under a new currency of signs 
which abrasively refuse misreading and invisibility. A cultural 
reconstruction of the lesbian body is in the making in the counter¬ 
currencies of exchange that belong to lesbian feminist culture. These 
counter-currencies provide the basis for a new lesbian feminist aesthetic 
which reflects the transition in a lesbian's life. In her personal revealing 
to others, her movement from invisibility to visibility, her passage from 
shame to self respect, her freedom from sexual straight-jacketing to 
more imaginative ways of relating to herself and other women, in her 
discovery of woman-bonded eroticism and love, a lesbian woman 
struggles daily against the confines of male hegemony. She is a woman 
consciously engaged in the process of creative healing through 
separationfi). She is healing the fragmentation of her life and body by 
separating herself from the definitions, boundaries and images forced 
upon her in the form of compulsory heterosexuality, patriarchal 
marriage, sacrificial motherhood, and benign daughterhood. This 
separation, both personal and universal to every lesbian feminist, is the 
key to the perception and sensitivity that characterizes a new lesbian 
aesthetic. 

The pilot image of the new counter-currencies is the lesbian body, 
renamed and revealed by a new set of meanings and inscriptions created 
by women and belonging to women, as does the body itself. The 
meanings generated by the counter-currency of lesbian culture are acts 
of symbolic sabotage, designed to block the lies and extortions carried 
by the old currency, and also a creative exploration of lesbian experience 
in ways that will redefine the public and private contours of a lesbian 
woman's life. It is a body reconstructed that refuses to be punished for 
its sexuality, and a politic reconceived that has named the intentions of 
those who will to punish. 

Much of the work of lesbian-identified filmmakers(2) reflects the 
influence and further articulation of the new lesbian aesthetic. In one 
sense, the theme of revealing and re-seeing lesbian experience is a 
subject matter ideally fit for cinematic media. But difficulty arises in the 
effort to reveal difference and alterity where the dullness of habitual 
ways of seeing arrests our visual and erotic imagination. The work of 
lesbian filmmaker Barbara Hammer provides an excellent case study of 
a woman artist struggling to redefine the medium in a form and content 
commensurate with the requirements of a new lesbian film aesthetic. 
Central to her work is the development of a new iconography for the 
lesbian body, an iconography designed to carry the spectator into 
forbidden and revelatory terrain. The task is a delicate one, since the 
difference in sensibility and visualization can all too easily fade into 
slogans and formulae of ideological alienation or lead into the last 
frontier of marketable counter-realities. So far Barbara has skirted the 
two aesthetic disasters with the agility and talent of a true craftswoman. 
Understanding her work's reception and revolutionary potential 
involves a detailed analysis of various themes common to her completed 


works and an appreciation of how these themes fit into the context of a 
lesbian film aesthetic.(3) Any other treatment of her work would miss 
the historic and cultural specificity of the new filmic iconography and its 
influence on the lives of lesbian women and others sufficiently 
empathetic to disband their cultural disbelief. 

HEROIC INTROVERSION 

As with most experimental and avant-garde filmmaking in this country, 
feminist filmmaking has confronted the problems of minimal funding 
and small but appreciative audiences. An aesthetic of frugality has 
developed around subject matter easily accessible to feminist 
filmmakers — personal life and political documentation. In the case of 
Barbara Hammer, neither the operatic confessionals of personal life nor 
the "talking heads" of political documentary caught her visionary 
attention. It was the body, its biography and desire, and inner psychic 
space that incited her imagination. Her exploration turned inwards, in 
an attempt to disrobe herself of the false imagery of patriarchal 
femininity and to put in its place the heroic imagery of lesbian personal 
truth. 

It is this kind of radical sincerity that is the hallmark of a new lesbian 
film aesthetic — a sincerity that places personal lesbian experience in 
higher esteem than the pretended truth of objective documentaries. (4} 
In Barbara's work this sincerity is at once particular and universal, an 
effect that results from her iconic and symbolic use of the lesbian body, 
usually her own, and her poetic documentation of personal experience. 
The images enable us to escape the specificity of confessional work, 
where a particular character names a particular truth. Instead we are 
invited to partake in the odyssey of one lesbian body expressing a 
universality common to life in a lesbian body. The effect is political 
rather than atomistic. The piercing nature of her images force the viewer 
to move beyond habitual ways of seeing, feeling and desiring, and to 
explore the possibility of another form of life, unencumbered by 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding. If we are at times jarred by 
the explicit and primitive beauty of Barbara's images, these may be only 
the initial steps in learning how to reject the duplicity and deceit of a 
safe but invisible life. Barbara's films clearly represent a lesbian body in 
the making. 

Barbara attributes her unique cinematic style in part to filmmaker Maya 
Deren. Barbara had this to say of her first experience of Maya's work: 

"I hadn't seen film that I identified with until I saw Maya 
Deren's MESHES IN THE AFTERNOON, and then I felt I 
had discovered the mother of American experimental film. 

She was working in a genre not often seen. It was like 
reading a poem in cinema, rather than a story or novel, 
which is what comes out of Hollywood. She was a great 
symbolist, who for the first time looked at the complexities of 
the female psyche, discovered the many inner selves of the 
feminine personality, and tried to project them into 


images ."{5} 

Barbara's eager adoption of the personal poetic genre came at a time in 
her life when her own inner psyche was beginning to disown the 
emblems and symbols of "straight" life. (6) Her discovery of lesbianism 
became an inward journey, with images of splitting, splintering, and 
shedding finding easy entrance into her early films. The sense of having 
discovered something more universal than herself transformed this 
experience into a poetic and timeless event. As she says, 

"The time in my dreams seems to be a time that can jump 
back and forth into past and future, time that is not 
chronologically sequential but emotionally, or symbolically, 
sequential, much like the illuminated moments held together 
by emotional integrity. One scene may be totally unrelated to 
another but in fact is emotionally related and so time related, 
if we can enlarge the word 'time' to encompass a feeling 
image that connects with other feeling images and is a 
particular way of experiencing the world. "(2} 

Although Barbara's work falls into the strong tradition of psychodrama 
still prevalent among California filmmakers, £8} her work retains unique 
qualities that set her apart from others belonging to the psychodramatic 
tradition. Most notably her use of lesbian iconography is distinctly her 
own. The development of this iconography in her work is interesting to 
follow, as the process of heroic introversion, the process of turning away 
and turning out to the world, is precisely a search for the iconic self as 
represented through the lesbian body. This body must somehow 
transcribe its cultural devaluation and denial into a new affirmation of 
self and sexuality. It is not surprising that Barbara's first films are 
reactive and angry — a composition that belongs to the initial stages of 
separation from patriarchy. This process reaches a sense of resolution in 
Barbara's early trilogy of films, I WAS/I AM, X, and 
PSYCHOSYNTHESIS, where the transition from anger directed 
outwards is reconceived as a synthesis of selves collaged in the 
symbolism of Jungian archetypes. (q) 

The first film of the trilogy, I WAS/I AM, is almost entirely reactive. The 
anger remains adolescent and retaliatory. Barbara's use of the personal 
poetic genre, though experimental and tentative, becomes a device for 
exploring the psychic underside, the reality which is breaking away from 
the pain and oppression of the psuedo-reality lived on the surface. I 
WAS/I AM combines the pain of Barbara's mother's dying, the struggle 
of her being a film student who is the only woman in her class, and a 
true incident of her being hit by a sniper's BB and then denied treatment 
at the medical center because she was a woman — who might complain 
if treatment left a scar. The overall surrealistic effect, shot in black and 
white and collaged against the normal sense of space and time, is 
promising but amateurish. 

The second film, X, conveys a bitterness that is metallic and brilliant. 
The soundtrack is a series of simple proclamations: 


"This is my exhibitionism. This is my comfort. This is my 
anger. This is my transportation. This is my pain. This is my 
mother. These are the children I'm happy not to have. This is 
my childhood. This is my pain." 

One stunning scene has Barbara masturbating just behind a typical 
ranch-style picture window, richly framed by houseplants and the 
reflected colors of the lawn from the outside. Passively the spectators on 
the sidewalk, the mother and the children she-is-happy-not-to-have, 
stare empty-eyed at the spectacle of exotic exhibitionism. Barbara's 
emphasis is on taking back the self, renaming her self, re-claiming her 
emotions as her own, and projecting, defining and containing her new 
self in a medium that is becoming part of her own self-creation. As 
Barbara describes it, 

"In many ways the trilogy films are the most satisfying films 
I've ever made. I'm vulnerable in them. I did them without 
questioning. I became frightened of my own images, but with 
a leap of faith committed myself to them. Even today when I 
look at these early films I feel terribly vulnerable." 

The final film of the trilogy, PSYCHOSYNTHESIS, visually the most 
polished of the three, organizes and condenses the psychic anger and 
misery of the first two films. It is a film rich in feminine landscaping and 
metaphors, in a fluid style, fast-flowing with overlaps, dissolves, and 
superimposed images. It is a journey into the inner psyche, projected in 
the four images of an infant, a witch, an athlete, and a filmmaker. It's an 
exploration of conflict. The film is aggressive and flaunting, in the 
haunting laughter that underlines the grotesque images portraying her 
parents' expectations and in the ground-war offensive as Barbara's 
camera shoots the costumes of her many selves hanging on a clothesline. 
These images project the splinters of a fragmented psyche caught in a 
chaotic phase of life. Suddenly at the end of the film, we are transported 
into an altogether new tranquility and peace. The soundtrack falls into 
silence. The camera zooms in on the bark of a tree, which is gently 
peeled back, and then reveals a pink rosette stone half hidden in the 
dark green foliage of the forest floor. The final images constitute being 
delivered to nature. The metaphors of peeling and revealing characterize 
a new inner serenity; the personal frenzy has modulated into an inquiry 
into self and its place in the natural world. Barbara in the personage of 
filmmaker becomes the synthesizing agent. 

The early trilogy films express an anger and retaliation which is missing 
from Barbara's later work. SUPERDYKE and MENSES are humorous, 
even satirical overturnings of patriarchal expectations and taboos. 
DOUBLE STRENGTH, WOMEN I LOVE, AVAILABLE SPACE and 
MOON GODDESS are lyrical portrayals of the personal, intimate 
moments in Barbara's life, sometimes using rituals to formalize content 
and at other times simply delighting in the play of color and emotions 
that spill over the bodies of women loving women. I asked Barbara 
about her reaction to the criticism of escapism often leveled against her 



work. The absence of women on the line, on strike, or in the kitchen is 
seen by her critics as a denial of confrontation and struggle, as an 
apolitical pacification of the conflicts in lesbian daily life, in short as an 
utopian cop-out. She responded, 

"My films are often called visionary, but I am not a visionary. 

I am living my lesbian life. I'm not waiting. My life today is 
my vision. By documenting what others would call visionary, 
what I would call "actionary," I hope to spark the 
imagination of the audience. It is a way of keeping us alive 
and giving us strength to see what is possible. To live a 
lesbian life, to make it real, to validate it in film, is a 
revolutionary act." 

To which I will only add, any revolution without poetry is a revolution 
foresworn to a narrowly-defined materialist doctrine of scarcity and 
neglectful of the inner resources that strengthen and enrich a many- 
sided sensibility. 

The lesbian body that pervades Barbara's work has also been criticized 
by some for its impersonal and egoistic nature. Her poetic 
documentation of personal experience focuses on the sexuality and 
sensuality of the body to the exclusion of a stronger and more intimate 
development of character and personal nurturing. This I perceive is one 
of the perils of Barbara's iconic use of the lesbian body. The separation 
of universalizing iconic imagery from the soap-opera vignettes of 
personal life may result in an abstraction that mimics the male 
separation of sexuality from intimacy, but Barbara's imagery is meant to 
bracket a different kind of meaning. By abstracting the lesbian body 
from its pact with personal life, the images enable us to explore in a 
fresh manner new boundaries of sexual intimacy and sensual 
experience. The grids used to create a new meaning for such a body are 
many. In Barbara's early work the metaphors of Jungian archetypes 
seem to predominate; in her later work more original ideas of nature, 
taboo and the goddess motif take over. In all cases a new layer of 
meaning and value is being translated into lesbian experience. And with 
it flow the symbolic counter-currencies belonging to new chains of 
metaphor and resemblance. Heroic introversion becomes a 
transvaluation of the lesbian body. 

EROTIC COUNTER-REALITIES 

From a patriarchal viewpoint the lesbian is doubly insurrectionary. Her 
desire to share her body sexually and exclusively with women breaks 
two taboos of patriarchal heterosexuality — that of saying no to a man 
and no to all men. Although this double social insurrection is the source 
of radical hope for the new lesbian culture, it has also defined the 
lesbian as an easy target for patriarchal malice. Whether in the cultural 
form of "the witch" or the macho-projection of "the butch," the images 
forced-upon us belong to a patriarchal iconography which in effect 
denies the active presence of women to one another or "the possibility of 
life between us. "(to) As Mary Daly suggested in Beyond God the Father, 



strong images of women wholly present to each other are perceived by 
the male eye as the threat of abandonment: 

"For those who are thus threatened, the presence of women to each 
other is experienced as an absence. Such women are no longer empty 
receptacles to be used as 'the Other,' and are no longer internalizing the 
projections that cut off the flow of being. Men who need such projection 
screens experience the power of absence of such 'objects' and are thrown 
into the situation of perceiving nothingness. " fill 

The heterosexual male's anxiety over this absence is reflected in male 
pornography about lesbians. In such films, the lesbian is either 
powerless or totally perverse. £12) In the first case, she is safely framed 
within a context of male domination — a master organizes and thereby 
permits her activities solely to stimulate the male-identified 
audience, fmf In the second case, she is criminal, inhumane, diseased, 
and perverse, with an otherness that deserves punishment or 
annihilation. (14) The male eye sees a woman loving another woman 
simply as a woman without a man, either a victim to be pitied or a 
criminal to be punished or ridiculed. 

It is no wonder then that men are often antagonistic to lesbian- 
identified films, designed in form and content to transcend the false 
image of woman as an "object" to be seen, touched, and sexually 
consummated only in the presence of a male. Barbara discusses men's 
reactions to her films: 

"Men in general find my films narcissistic and self-indulgent, 
while women tend to see my images as self-expressive. The 
difference is important. I feel it's essential for me to be a 
lesbian egoist. I want to celebrate the lesbian femininity 
which has been kept invisible for all these centuries. 

Feminist egoism includes a compassion for others; it 
involves looking into the self to feel empathy with other 
women. Feminist egoism is a way of seeing others, of feeling 
compassion, nurturing, communicating, and sharing 
intimacy with others. I think what women find in my films is 
a mutuality of feeling. Women often come up to me after a 
film performance and say that they've had the same feelings 
or that my images have touched an experience close to them. 

It's then that I feel an intimate moment — a highly personal 
truth — has made a full circle, that I have communicated." 

The lesbian body in Barbara's films is evocative and erotic, not at all 
pornographic. The difference comes in the way the bodies of women are 
displayed in contexts of love and care and the gentle, nonaggressive 
relations of the camera to the women being filmed. The only other film I 
have seen that comes close to the explicit authentic eroticism of 
Barbara's work is Constance Beeson's HOLDING, a film in which two 
women lovers are filmed making love without direction from the 
filmmaker. Beeson's use of the distant "objective" camera, however, fails 
to collapse the voyeuristic alienation between the spectator and the 






event. In HOLDING a static camera dominates, the actions become 
mechanical and mute, the collages kitschy, and the eroticism reduced to 
"getting the orgasm." Barbara's sense of the erotic is much more 
inclusive. There is no sense of exploiting the bodies of other women in 
Barbara's films. The camera does not command, intrude or dominate. 
Nor does it proselytize. Barbara's sensitivity to the lesbian body is 
exploratory and playful. She is not saying this is the only possible way of 
life; rather this is one possibility that could explode into many. 

WOMEN I LOVE brings to full strength the maturing skills of Barbara's 
talents. It is a poetic album of lovers, each distinct and exotic, defined by 
the fleeting colors, the nuances of light, and the secrets of intimate 
moments left unspoken by the passing camera. The multiplication of 
surprise in fantasies and memories interwoven with emblematic tokens 
of lesbian eroticism is almost perfect, except for the last portrayal where 
the intensity of the relationship somehow collapses. Throughout the film 
the camera is again stroking, erotically aggressive and playful in an 
endearing way. In the background the soundtrack chants the sounds of 
nature. 

Two of Barbara's more outstanding lovemaking scenes occur in 
DYKETACTICS and WOMEN I LOVE. They are characterized by the 
presence of Barbara herself as a participant, not as voyeuse. This gives 
the camera itself an altogether different role. Instead of being used to 
gaze upon the spectacle, it seems to be part of the action, used to capture 
a loving intimacy by connecting with it and completing its fleeting and 
primitive pleasure. Unlike the distant, objective camera in HOLDING, 
which still maintains control over its subject matter while appearing to 
be unobtrusive, Barbara's camera is subjective. It participates as does 
the filmmaker in an orchestrated event between two bodies and a 
camera. She describes her attitude toward erotic art: 

"The problem for me is how to take the camera to bed 
without objectifying the erotic experience, how to make the 
camera a sexual additive, how to make it an extension of my 
personality. How can I break through the conventional 
patterns of perception to capture my sense of intimacy, put 
that feeling evoked in me into images, and externalize the 
internal feeling that is truth in its deepest sense?" 

One of Barbara's most beautiful films on personal relationships is 
DOUBLE STRENTH, a film she made in 1978 with trapeze artist Terry 
Sendgraff. Like Gloria Churchman in MOON GODDESS, Barbara's lover 
becomes the maternal muse, this time a body both sensuous and 
sinuous, shot swinging in the nude from various angles and in various 
compositions. The result is at times entrancing. The poetry of Barbara's 
images carries us through the duration of a relationship: its intensely 
erotic beginnings, its sense of serenity, its playfulness and comedy, and 
its closure — the alienation, pain, anger, and loss of contact. The death 
of the body, a theme tenderly interwoven into the ageless strength and 
agility of Terry Sendgraff s body, becomes the death of a relationship, a 



closing out, a blanking out, a leaving of the body behind. The body 
becomes a source of life. Its movement, grace, pain and happiness are 
contrasted with the inertness of things and the stillness of photos that 
merely document the brief passage of light. 

There is, of course, an interesting aesthetic and philosophical problem 
involved in the film genre of poetic body-biography. This is the problem 
of how to document one's personal life so as to capture the more 
universalizing moments without destroying the authenticity or 
simplicity of feeling and gesture. We are accustomed to men obsessed 
with phallic introversion. We are accustomed to men filming the female 
body. We find it unexpected that women would turn the camera on 
themselves and their love-making. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
camera's presence is felt to be a problem, a problem of capturing the 
fleeting moment of authentic lesbian eroticism while refusing to dovetail 
with narcissism or dramatic exhibitionism. 

The camera's intrusion into any event cannot be denied. Its intrusion 
changes the event. Glimpses into personal life seem to be transformed 
into filmic performances, which sever the image from the reality of the 
intimacy being expressed. Barbara, aware of this danger and yet wanting 
to make the camera the eye of her personal experience, dismisses the 
difficulty by saying that most of her filmed relationships have been with 
artists, who felt comfortable with the medium. 

There is still something puzzling about this. It seems to take a different 
kind of courage to turn the camera on the intimate and vulnerable 
moments of one's love life than to write a poem about it. Such courage, 
even with a pair of artists, can be easily flawed by the blindness of self- 
indulgence, as if every aspect of such a relationship would be of interest 
to the audience. The cinematic value of such acts can be easily eclipsed 
by the fact that one is breaking taboos of silence and darkness. 
SUPERDYKE MEETS MADAME X, a film made together with video¬ 
artist Max Almy, is flawed in this way. The audience is obliged to 
witness. Too much is being done for the sake of the media used, a 
combination of film and video. Barbara's desire to use her body and 
personal life to provide a universal expression of the lesbian body, an 
idea that finds its counterpart in the French / 'ecriture feminine. £15) 
gives way to the technical interests of the two artists. Our interest as a 
general audience begins to flag. It feels like a bluff. 

Both DOUBLE STRENGTH and MOON GODDESS, also films made 
with lovers who were artists, are not so apparently flawed, although the 
tension still remains. The happy side of this tension hints of a more 
revolutionary aspect in Barbara's filmmaking — her interest in 
overcoming the sensual and erotic alienation that exists between 
women. 

BODY RITUAL AND TABOO 

An important part of the social production of gender and its erotic 
expression are the cultural grids of myth, ritual, taboo, and coercion that 



belong to the sex-economy and to accepted ways of making experience 
intelligible and consistent. To challenge these symbolic structures and 
the social modes of coercion that have always kept "woman" in her place 
is central to the new lesbian cultural movement. In its place a new kind 
of mythic and collective imagery will be developed, and with it, the 
body's rituals and rites of passage will change in meaning. 

In Barbara's films the presence of patriarchy has been negated, at least 
to a large extent. The normal forms of coercion that impinge on our 
womanly existence, the excessive energy given over to defense and 
caution, and the terror of being different are no longer there. The rituals 
that punctuate a woman's heterosexual biography and her rites of 
passage through patriarchy have vanished. The taboos that have 
separated and alienated women one from another are no longer 
operative. The myth of the God-figure and Phallus have been erased. 

The habits ingrained through repetition, history, and convention have 
lost their way. In their place, the search for new rituals and mythologies 
becomes part of the reconstitution of self in the world. 

To invert the cultural negations and denials attached to the lesbian body 
seems the first task at hand. There are two obvious possibilities. The 
body that has been historically defiled and abhorred can become 
purified, sanctified, and turned into an object of worship. Or the body 
that has become denigrated as unnatural and sick can be "naturalized" 
and normalized to fit more intimately into the rhythms of Nature. 
Goddess imagery and symbols of Mother Nature become respectively 
sources of new ritual and rule. Both of these tendencies are present in 
Barbara's films. The intention is to fill the void left by the negation of 
patriarchy, and further, to grasp onto a meaning that is surely our win. 
As Jeffner Allen writes, 

"Exploration of goddess mythology is helpful in 
understanding the situation of myself and other women. It is 
I who explore the records of the goddess with my own eyes, 
speak about it with my own voice, and listen to others speak 
about it with my own ears — that is, insofar as I can call 
anything my 'own' while in the midst of patriarchal culture. 

In all these ways, myths of the goddess may contribute to my 
taking of power from men and my development of power 
within the many aspects of my life. What seems most 
important of all: exploration of the myths concerning the 
goddesses need not have anything at all to do with Goddess 
worship. " fi 61 

It is in this sense that goddess imagery and ritual and the transference of 
mythic sense of nature can be used to reconceive the lesbian body. 
Symbolically the two can be creatively merged without reproducing the 
errors of patriarchal religion and its authoritarian hold on the body. The 
translation of the metaphors of illness and healing into spiritual and 
sensual metaphors becomes a way of mending the mind/body dualism 
that has fostered and rigidified the interests of patriarchy. This must be 



said with an air of caution, since the dangers of this kind of signification 
are obvious enough. 

In Barbara's later work the sense of ritual is employed to break the fix of 
patriarchal mythology. These rituals are used to dislodge 
institutionalized habits of perception that focus on the differences 
separating women and to create alternative habitats and rituals for the 
female body. When effectively used, the sense of ritual can carry our 
perception and sensibility beyond the mundane and into an imaginary, 
timeless and connected universe. The sense of vision makes return a 
difficult maneuver. We sense that there is more to life than it actually 
offers. The sense of ritual is, however, precarious, since it all too easily 
gives way to unreflective and dogmatic modes of repetition, complacent 
with their timelessness and certainty. There is, however, a feeling of 
serenity and completeness attached to ritual which makes it seductive 
and pleasing. This experience begins to emerge in the last part of 
Barbara's film SUPERDYKE, in which a group of naked women traverse 
a meadow, linked hand in hand. The images are of individual women, 
striking in their diversity of size, shape and age, but unified by the 
commonality of rituals and shared experience. 

In MOON GODDESS £17} rituals are used to externalize a metaphysic of 
feeling. The relationship between Barbara and design artist Gloria 
Churchman is sensually inscribed in their odyssey into Death Valley. 

The film opens in an arid, hostile desert which is transformed into 
warmth, fluidity, color and life by the artistic quest of the women. The 
basic elements of nature, earth, water, fire, and emancipating space, 
become the material stuff for this artistic quest. Their aesthetic 
transformation of the natural world is gentle, feminine, and non- 
aggressive. Close-ups of Gloria Churchman's weathered and experienced 
face, a beautiful shot of her naked body kneeling before the empty 
expanse, a sequence showing her triumphant bare-breasted climb up a 
rocky hillside are used to give a sense of the power and sensual beauty in 
a woman's body. Her hands caress the earth, skillfully making patterns 
out of what is there. The filmmaker herself is seen as a follower, 
breaking out of the darkness, symbolized by a blindfold, and joining in 
the ritualistic play with her maternal muse. 

Another challenge to the ordinary ways of seeing is Barbara's satire and 
humor. Two of her most delightful films, always a great success with 
lesbian audiences, are SUPERDYKE and MENSES, both of which 
demystify society's taboos and stereotypes through humor. MENSES is 
an immediate, collective, and playful treatment of taboo. It deals with 
menstruation, not in cultish solemnity, but with a group of women, each 
acting out her favorite fantasy of the monthly event. Barbara describes 
the filming as follows: 

"Each woman planned her own interpretation of rage, 
chagrin, humor, pathos — whatever menses meant to her 
within the overall satiric and painted nature of film. Each 
woman was part of me. It was not necessary that my 


particular body and face be screen present. They acted out 
for me for themselves, a personal expression of bodily female 
function." fi8! 

SUPERDYKE, in contrast, is about a troop of shield-bearing Amazons 
rampaging through San Francisco, attacking City Hall, Macy's 
Department Store, the Erotic Art Museum, a playground, and a 
coffeehouse, before returning triumphantly to the country. These films 
are fun — a collective laugh at the staid institutions and taboos meant to 
contain and incapacitate women. 

Taboos are not only dealt with lightly however. As Freud suggested in 
Totem and Taboo, taboo is most intimately connected with touching. 
Barbara's films sometimes reflect a radical inversion of attitudes toward 
the forbidden. The masturbation scene in X, the intimacy of MULTIPLE 
ORGASMS, the numerous images of vaginal openings, clitori, and oral 
pleasure are meant to convey the overwhelming message that women 
have the power to touch themselves and other women who are drawn to 
them. Of DYKETACTICS, a collage of no images in four minutes, 
Barbara comments, 

"Every image has touch in it. It is this tactile quality, a 
sensuality with sex and not sex without sensuality, that is 
essential to any lesbian aesthetic." 

Likewise, Barbara's relationship to filming is visceral, tactile, and 
sensual: 

"When I am making a film my body tells me how to shoot or 
how to edit. I work with a kinesthetic feeling rather than an 
a-priori plan when it comes to the way I want to express 
myself with the camera. The person I love is a woman, with a 
form similar to my own. If I am filming her, the reflection 
that comes back to me is another reflection of my own form." 

LESBIAN NATURES 

Just as the spiritual side of lesbianism is one mode of counter-currency 
present in the new lesbian cultural movement, so the material side seeks 
its exuberance and legitimation in the world of nature. It is here that 
Barbara is most at home. Images of nature proliferate in her work, most 
with the effect of fitting the lesbian body into a libidinal flow of life, in 
its coming and going. There is no beyond, except the beyond of lesbian 
experience that retires from the battle against nature and builds an 
existence connected and at peace with its participation in nature. It is 
this naturalization of the lesbian body that is perhaps the most difficult 
task for a new lesbian iconography. The lesbian body refuses to be 
punished for its sexuality; the punishment is perceived as unnatural. 

The lesbian body refuses to be punished for its sexual disobedience to 
the patriarchy; obedience is presumed to be unnatural. The metaphors 
of nature can thus be effectively used to convey an insight into the 
strangeness of homosexual life and its historical predication on violence 



and hatred against women. The shift in perspective, however, is difficult 
to achieve. This is because of the role that nature has symbolized in 
mythologies and ideologies oppressive to the interests of all women. (T q) 

There is a tendency to deny the special oppression of women by 
perceiving the relation between the sexes as a natural relation. 

Biological reproduction seems to "naturalize" the social meaning of 
heterosexuality. It is this naturalization of a social imbalance of power 
that is radically challenged by the lesbian cultural movement. The 
iconography of the lesbian body celebrates both difference and identity, 
plurality and isolation, nurturing and autonomy. Its liberating influence, 
as a countervalence to the confining iconography of the patriarchy, 
should be contrasted with Monique Wittig's recent criticism of what she 
perceives to be the new cultism: 

"A materialist feminist approach shows that what we take for 
the cause or origin of oppression is only the mark imposed 
by the oppressor: the myth of woman plus its material effects 
and manifestations in the appropriated consciousness and 
bodies of women. Thus, the mark does not pre-exist 
oppression ... As Andrea Dworkin emphasizes, many lesbians 
recently 'have increasingly tried to transform the very 
ideology that has enslaved us into a dynamic, religious, 
psychologically compelling celebration of female biological 
potentials.' Thus, some avenues of the feminist and lesbian 
movement lead us back to the myth of women which was 
created by men especially for us, and with it we sink back 
into a natural group. "(20) 

The challenge of the new lesbian aesthetic is to recognize what Wittig 
has called the mark, to see it for what it is, and to celebrate its strengths 
while exorcising its flaws. This can be done without ontologizing a 
cultural artifact. £21} For lesbian feminists this entails a struggle to 
redefine how the female body has been seen and how the lesbian body 
has not been seen. Male iconography of the female body has given 
selective attention and glorification to aspects of the female body 
designed to fit the needs of heterosexual males. Seeing what is feminine 
is done against the empowering iconography of "the phallus. "(22} 

It is only in opposition to the male phallus and patriarchal mind that 
women have been defined as part of nature. Our task in history has been 
to nurture and give to life. The cultural text of woman's nature and 
anatomical destiny was sufficient to answer our needs. Woman's body 
assumed the status of resource, much as the rest of nature, to be 
exploited and used as part of another, patriarchal, historical drama. The 
lesbian woman did not fit. As such, she assumed all varieties of 
artificiality, morbidity, and evil. Our mutual presence to one another 
would not be seen. 

In a larger sense, the task of a new lesbian aesthetic is to help in the 
liberation of female sexuality from the marks that have defined it. £23) 
To break through the male iconography of the lesbian body is to de- 







objectify "the natural." This dialectical movement of consciousness is 
part of the dialectic of any materialist revolution, here as described by 
Marx and Engels in The German Ideology: 

"The definite conditions under which they [definite 
individuals] produce, thus corresponds, as long as the 
contradiction has not yet appeared, to the reality of their 
conditioned nature, their one-sidedness, the one-sidedness 
which only becomes evident when the contradiction enters 
on the scene and thus only exists in later individuals. Then 
this condition appears as an accidental fetter, and the 
consciousness that is a fetter is imputed to the earlier age as 
well. "(24} 

For the lesbian feminist struggle the recognition that images as well as 
words are just as much material objects as weapons and private 
property, used in the institutions that contain and enslave us, is an 
important part in redefining the materialist substratum of revolutionary 
praxis. To remove the marks, to reweave the semantics of seeing and 
thinking, becomes part of overcoming the one-sidedness of our "natural 
being and liberating our possibilities. It leads to a politics of bodily 
insurrection. 

Care, however, must be taken in glorifying what is natural in the 
impulses and dispositions of the lesbian body. "The natural" is an 
oppositional term that is a countervalence against something else. Often 
what we take to be nature is only "natural" in its apparent immediacy. It 
stands in contrast to what is artifactual and mediated. This would hold 
true of the patriarchal signification of the female body, in which cultural 
mediation and production of the sex division of the erotic is masked by 
the mythology of "naturalized" heterosexual eroticism. In developing a 
new lesbian iconography, one runs the risk of replicating the same static 
dualism. The artifactual production of the existing lesbian body is 
denied and its natural impunity glorified. Difference assumes the 
necessity of nature. The sources of lesbian oppression remain obscured 
by the spiritualization and naturalization of her body. The breaking of 
taboo is rendered a metaphysical exercise — a burial for lesbians only. 

The problems at hand in the creation of a new lesbian iconography are 
challenging. The lesbian body is already a victim of violence and 
oppression. The problem becomes one of how to create a new 
iconography for the lesbian body without glorifying the injuries of sexual 
oppression or obscuring the damage already done. Violence against 
lesbians is exercised in all classes of society. Differences exist to be sure. 
These differences are both obscured and highlighted by the image of a 
lesbian body which seems to belong to no special class, race or culture. 

In emphasizing the naturalness or the goodness of such a body, the 
universality of lesbian oppression becomes visible, while its specific 
forms are only dimly seen. Clearly, the future dialectic of a new lesbian 
aesthetic rests in this unresolved tension between identity and 
difference. 
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Barbara Hammer and her work have contributed significantly to the 
growing field of lesbian cinema. Yet as much as there is a need for more 
lesbian filmmakers and films, so is there the need for a lesbian feminist 
criticism that continually demands more of each work. Without a 
challenging forum on lesbian art, the work will lack vitality, urgency, 
and clarity. 

Both intentionally and naively, Barbara Hammer rejects the major 
developments of film history, aesthetics, and theory on the basis of the 
patriarchal values they reflect. She instead opts for what she would like 
to be an intuitive, feminine, and emotional approach to film, with an 
emphasis on subjective content rather than on structure and form. Yet 
ironically, while Barbara rejects film theory as masculine and "left 
brained," for some reason she does not reject traditional oppressive 
notions of romantic lovefi). on which her films' content is based. 

Within the literary tradition of Romanticism, the validity of emotion and 
subjective experience overshadows formal concerns. "Good" Romantic 
poetry according to Wordsworth was defined as the spontaneous 
overflow of feeling. Nature imagery became the primary poetic subject, 
and woman, the traditional Muse, was usually objectified as a passive 
flower. (2) 

In Barbara Hammer's WOMEN I LOVE, a series of lesbian relationships 
is depicted by natural environments. In the style of Judy Chicago's 
central core imagery, each lover is compared with a colorful flower, or a 
fruit or vegetable peeling open from its core in animated pixilation. It's 
become fashionable for women's bodies to be represented by pieces of 
fruit, not too differently from how it once was fashionable (and still is) 
to compare women with pieces of meat. Basically though, these images 
are more tiresome to me than they are objectifying. 

Using double-exposure, out-of-date stock, and what Barbara names 




country vegetable garden living without cultural distractions, the 
relationships are portrayed with a strong sense of the romantic. The 
lovers' identities are never presented; rather the women are objectified 
and idealized. The film form tells us much about "lesbian lifestyle." But 
this information is rooted in the weaknesses of both the film and the 
lifestyle. The relationships are clearly delineated (with black leader), yet 
the traces of one relationship's failure are repeated in the next. Rather 
than progression, Barbara sets up a system of displacements. This is the 
basic problem of a lesbian lifestyle based on romantic love and its 
consequence, serial monogamy. Likewise, the film is linear, lacking both 
visual depth and the understanding of the past that would enable it to 
move forward. 

Far more successful is Barbara Hammer's newer film, DOUBLE 
STRENGTH. The film intelligently explores new sound-image and 
image-image relations as it acknowledges and confronts the old 
problems of woman-to-woman relationships (specifically one between 
the filmmaker and a trapeze artist). The film parallels the different 
stages of the relationship, offering abstract views on the rewards of a 
longterm love while the actual communication between the two women 
is in process of breaking down. All the audio and visual clues for the 
demise are strong: busy signals and voices that say the number is 
disconnected, still photographs expressing rage, dissonant chords, a 
pulsating black-and-white face of one lover as a shocking backdrop for 
the movements of the other. Yet each time I've seen the film, audiences 
have stated that they missed all these signs, had no idea that the 
relationship was deteriorating. This response can be attributed to the 
film's inability to break down the romanticism that permeates it. 

In DOUBLE STRENGTH, the lovers' idealization of each other is both 
moving and disturbing. The voice-over narration in the beginning of the 
film is filled with story-book fantasies of love and the "you-complete — 
me/I-complete-you" syndrome. Toward the end of the voice-over 
narration, we find that the relationship in real time is only two months 
old. Yet so much attention is given to this section (and because it is so 
visually engrossing), we come to mistake the early fantasy for the actual 
relationship. Then the relationship's decline, when perceived at all, is 
perceived as the other, tragic side of the same romantic picture. 

Not only during the Romantic period of the 19th century but throughout 
all Western culture, the male artist has called upon and romanticized 
the female Muse. From Plato to Jung to Stan Brakhage, the Muse has 
played the role of servant and angel in men's imaginations. Set off 
against the artist as the Other, the anima, the traditional Muse is 
passive, distanced, and cloaked in fantasy. Barbara Hammer is not alone 
in adopting the masculine romanticized view of woman. Even Emily 
Dickinson, unaware of a female/ lesbian tradition but in shrewd 
recognition of the literary and artistic significance of her love for 
women, identified with the male romantic view: 

"We remind Susan(3) we love her. Unimportant fact, though 


Dante didn't think so, nor Swift, nor Mirabeau." 

Yet it is improbable that Susan Dickinson became for Emily what the 
traditional female Muse, Beatrice, Stella, or Sophie, signifies for men, 
although such an assumption raises new questions about women and 
creative process. Women's lives, specifically lesbians' lives, are too 
interwoven for the kind of objectification male writers and artists enjoy. 
It is time that lesbians/ women stopped shaping our visions of ourselves 
on men's literary and artistic conventions. 

Notes: 

n By this I refer not (directly) to a political analysis of romantic love and 
its role in the institutions of the family and heterosexuality, but to the 
literary traditions of romantic love and Romanticism, so eloquently 
espoused by such poets as Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and Coleridge. 

2^ Especially true in the "Lucy Poems" of Wordsworth, who, incidentally, 
borrowed freely and verbatim from the diaries of his loving sister 
Dorothy, his servant and his Muse, who devoted her life to serving his 
genius. 

3 , Susan Gilbert Dickinson, Emily's brother's wife, was the subject and 
recipient of many of Emily's love poems and love letters. This quotation 
is from one such letter. 
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He: Have you heard the women's movement has no sense of 
humor? 

She: No. How does it go? 

Jan Oxenberg makes politically important, humorous films. They are 
important not only because they are part of a small group of films that 
describe the lesbian experience in the United States, but also because 
they have a lot to say about the ideology of film and about feminist 
filmmakers' expanding search for appropriate film aesthetics. 

Oxenberg's films have always been controversial. Depending on the 
biases of who's doing the judging, they are usually accused of being 
apolitical, sentimental, or technically unrefined. Suffering from the 
negative criticism leveled at many feminist films, Oxenberg's films are 
additionally ghettoized by people who cannot relate to the films' lesbian 
subject matter. 

In spite of such criticism, Oxenberg's films have had an enthusiastic 
reception by lesbian and feminist audiences. The films have been 
programmed over and over again and have achieved a feminist and 
lesbian cult reputation. In turn critics have dismissed this phenomenon, 
saying that lesbian audiences are myopic in their acceptance of these 
films, misguided by their enthusiasm for the subject matter into 
ignoring other, and by implication, more important filmic qualities. 
Frequently feminist films, independently made on very low budgets, are 
accused by critics of poor technical or "cinematic" quality. 

Admittedly sections of Oxenberg's films do suffer from technical 
problems arising from the economics of independent filmmaking, 
especially serious for the openly lesbian filmmaker. But technical 
roughness is rarely a barrier for sympathetic audiences' understanding 
of the films. People who want to sidestep the real issues often use this as 
the excuse to dismiss a film.fi) There are those who find films too 




threatening that critique our heterosexist culture, including film's 
function in perpetuating that ideology. This especially happens when the 
films simultaneously take the lesbian experience seriously and validate 
it. Rather than argue about politics, it is much easier to attack the form. 

A less obvious explanation, and one that I'd like to explore further in 
this article, is that Oxenberg's films are using a cinematic aesthetic not 
perceived by most critics.(2) A lot of political analysis in these films, 
especially in COMEDY IN SIX UNNATURAL ACTS, occurs through 
manipulating the form. It is lesbians and feminists who have no need to 
evade the politics of COMEDY'S formal analysis and jokes and who are 
receptive to its lessons. Oxenberg's films present, celebrate, and validate 
the lesbian experience. They provide a way of looking at what images do 
to us as well as at our own attitudes. The films use humor to begin to 
analyze politically and critique homosexual and heterosexual cultural 
stereotypes as well as to explore the complex relations between film and 
ideology. At the same time they confront the audience with its own 
prejudices. 

HOME MOVIE (1972,12 minutes) intercuts old home movie images — 
of a small girl dancing and later playing with a doll and still later 
performing as a cheerleader at a football game — with footage of a gay 
rights march and women playing tackle football. 

The home movie images are evocative. The first set of images consists of 
a small girl (perhaps age four) dressed like a doll and dancing. Her 
dance is extraordinary. Arms waving frenetically, the child is trying to 
keep her balance. Then, trying to negotiate a graceful turn, she falls on 
her ass. It is simultaneously funny and painful to watch. Here is Shirley 
Temple as performed not by a precocious child star but by a real child. 
The girl is trying to imitate what she thinks should be cute and feminine, 
but since she is real, not a male-manufactured icon, she fails at this 
attempt. Her dance is not graceful or coy. Rather, it's the desperate 
running around in a circle of a kid who doesn't quite catch on. The 
image resonates with our memories of trying to fit in, struggling to be 
those images of "true femininity" presented in films, magazines and 
television commercials. This image symbolizes growing up female. On 
the sound track the woman's voice intones, "I never felt like a girl. They 
let me be crazy." Few of us could measure up to the ideal, unreal images, 
always feeling somehow crazy. 

The image on the screen changes to show a mother holding an infant 
while the daughter looks on, holding a doll, and trying to imitate the 
mother. Once again, the girl cannot do it right. The mother holds the 
baby gently and with assurance. The daughter, not quite sure what to do 
with her doll, holds it upside down by its legs and shakes it. It's an image 
of basic socialization into the female role. The mother is training her 
daughter into their own mutual oppression, and the daughter has a need 
to try and please the mother despite having very different feelings and 
desires. It is an image of imitative behavior. 

The last home movie image is of the same girl, now a young woman, still 


trying to fit in and still denying her own reality. Now she is a 
cheerleader. We see her perform with other young women. On the 
sound track the same woman years later talks retrospectively of her love 
for women. She had dated boys while really wanting to be with women. 
At one point she remarks, 

"What if I had held hands with the other cheerleaders? That 

would have really blown their minds How would they react? 

They wouldn't even let us chew gum." 

The audience members invariably laughs as they recognize the absurdity 
of such restrictions on behavior. The film shows that a subversion of the 
socialization process, though rarely acknowledged, often occurs. 

At this point the film starts intercutting the home movies of the 
cheerleaders with footage of lesbians marching and playing. We see the 
cheerleaders intercut with shots of women in a gay rights march, arm in 
arm and smiling, and with shots of women playing touch football. Tight 
formations of women all dressed alike are juxtaposed against women 
running with their hair flying and all wearing different clothes and 
different hairstyles, with different faces. The second group of women is 
in the midst of the game, not cheering on the sidelines. There is a sense 
of women celebrating being strong and free and getting to play. Football 
is usually strongly associated with men and serves as an image of male 
strength and competitiveness. The women in HOME MOVIE are 
subverting the male sports mythology. In fact, this game looks like no 
male football game I've ever seen. Women run for a pass, catch it, tackle, 
and land on top of one another hugging and kissing. The game is playful, 
sexual, non-competitive. The image is one of celebration, especially 
because it is intercut with the gay rights march. (A) 

A simple content analysis of HOME MOVIE will rightfully see the film 
as analyzing and celebrating being lesbian. Yet the form itself is 
significant and the title suggestive. Oxenberg uses home movies to 
underscore the role of the family and school as institutions that 
perpetuate patriarchal ideology. In the context of this film, home 
movies, usually a celebratory recording of family life, ironically become 
a condemnation of the very institutions filmed. Oxenberg celebrates not 
women's joining family or school but their release. Additionally, the 
8mm and Super-8 footage depicting the past juxtaposed against the 
16mm footage depicting the present suggests Oxenberg's historical 
approach to the material. The home movies' awkward child is found 
later playing football and marching in a political demonstration. Freed 
of false constraints or "false framing," this woman has expanded the 
parameters of her life: from mom and dad as "family" to the lesbian 
movement as "community," from the sideline onto the playing field. The 
film by its very form suggests: yes, there is socialization and, yes, there is 
isolation. But there is also potential for change, especially in the context 
of a social movement. 

COMEDY IN SIX UNNATURAL ACTS (1975, 26 minutes) continues 
where HOME MOVIE ends both in analysis and in visual 


experimentation. It is divided into six separate sections: "Wallflower," 
"Role-Playing," "Seduction," "Non-Monogamy," "Child Molester," and 
"Stompin' Dyke." Each section critiques pervading myths about lesbian 
culture. The film works by playing in a comic way on our expectations. It 
presents icons and behaviors we are accustomed to seeing, seducing us 
into feeling comfortable about predicting each section's outcome. But 
then each section ends with a totally different explanation than the 
traditional one. 

An example is "Role-Playing." Shot in soft light with diffusion filters, the 
sequence shows us a culturally conventionally beautiful woman 
preparing to go out on a date. Instead of the traditional image of her 
putting on make-up, we see her dressing "butch." She's knotting her tie, 
slapping on cologne, greasing back her hair. This last action is shown in 
excruciating close-up, the woman's fingers scooping up handfuls of 
slimy goop. At one point the gel slips out of her fingers onto her nose. 
The audience laughs and cringes. The image is powerful, resonating with 
memories of teasing, curling, spraying, plucking, and, yes, slicking back 
hair. The image reinforces our sense of how women twist and contort 
themselves to fit some cultural notion of beauty and acceptability, 
whether heterosexual or lesbian. It also suggests male grooming routed 
through female actions — a strong lesbian stereotype. The woman puts 
on her suit jacket, gives herself one last look in the mirror, picks up a 
bouquet of flowers, and walks off to meet her date. When she rings the 
doorbell, our expectation is that it will be answered by the "femme" 
counterpart to this "butch." However, a woman answers dressed in 
exactly the same way with suit, tie, and slicked-back hair, and she is also 
holding flowers. The women exchange bouquets, wink at each other, and 
go off holding hands. 

In "Wallflower," we see a high school dance with the inevitable woman 
on the sidelines pathetically isolated from the dancing couples on the 
floor. After an excruciatingly long time, her date walks in but stays just 
off screen. We see the "Wallflower" turn and look up smiling. As the 
camera pulls back, we see not a handsome male date but a tall, blonde 
woman whom the Wallflower adores. 

This device, though simple, is much more than just a joke with a visual 
punchline. It is a set-up. Oxenberg carefully codes sequences in 
particular ways to ensure a predictable cultural reading of the codes by 
the audience. For example, in "Role-Playing," she relies on our reading 
that the woman wearing a suit and tie is a "butch" who, we think, will of 
course date a "femme" in order for Oxenberg to make her joke. 
"Wallflower" is much more complex because the codes can be read in a 
number of different ways. It offers a game of fill-in-the-blanks within 
the context of the patriarchal ideology of dating. Here, as at the end of 
each sequence, we realize that we have been led to misread the signs. 
And these one-line jokes become political precisely because they reveal 
the cultural construction of the codes themselves. 


The sequence leading up to the visual punch line in "Wallflower" is a 



textbook of teenage, heterosexual game playing. Men and women dance 
in bear-hug embraces, the women lost in the physical massiveness of 
their male partners, the male hands trying to "feel-up" their dates while 
the women continually push the men's hands away. In the background, 
visually isolated and looking very uncomfortable, is the Wallflower (a 
woman without a man is alone). At one point a prospective partner 
approaches the Wallflower. He gives her the once-over, she sneers at 
him, and he decides she's not worth it and walks away — to her visible 
relief. We adjust our reading of the sequence in keeping with our 
knowledge of the film as a lesbian film (a woman alone is a dyke). At this 
point, the record on the turntable skips. The couples turn and look 
expectingly at the Wallflower, who is obviously supposed to fix it. Yet 
she is too lost in her own world of discomfort to realize what's going on 
(a dyke alone is pathetic). When the sequence finally ends happily, we 
have been led through the complexity of our ideological assumptions, 
the film revealing in each twist and turn yet another level of erroneous 
assumptions. This woman may be without a man, but her discomfort 
does not come from loneliness. 

These sequences critique not only homophobic assumptions, but 
heterosexuality itself and the misappropriation of some heterosexual 
ideology in lesbian culture. These levels have their clearest articulation 
in "Seduction," where we see two women tentatively approaching each 
other in the initial stages of romantic acquaintance using all the ploys 
associated with heterosexual courting. There's, "Maybe some day you 
can come over and see my maps?," candlelight, a gypsy violinist, and the 
accidentally spilled glass of wine that gives an excuse for touching. The 
sequence slips into a satire of lesbian courtship (camping trips and 
sweetly oversupportive dyke friends helping out a "new" one). But there 
is an absurd edge to the women's behavior which is emphasized by the 
acting: we are not watching real people but actors very obviously playing 
roles. Beyond the fact that the behavior is "not natural," it also doesn't 
fit. Despite attempts, lesbians do not fit into the model of romantic love. 
The film emphasizes this by having the scene played not in a public 
restaurant as it would be with a heterosexual couple, but in the privacy 
of someone's living room. The lesbian as an outsider is a theme that 
runs throughout the film. In "Wallflower" the last shot shows the lesbian 
couple walking through the parted teenage crowd who throw rice at 
them. Such a tactic emphasizes once again their "other" status and the 
impossibility of such a fantasy ending. 

Oxenberg is not just criticizing heterosexual romanticism. She is critical 
of lesbian romanticism as well. In "Non-Monogamy," we see a woman 
(played by Oxenberg herself) juggling fruits and balls. As the narrator 
leads from a political tract about the lesbian nation as an army of lovers 
and about the positive side of nonmonogamy, the juggler offers her own 
critique of that militant platform by increasingly losing control over her 
balancing act. Oxenberg is saying in this metaphoric act that living 
within patriarchal culture is difficult. Lesbians should not just imitate 
heterosexual behavior nor should they try to just do the reverse of the 
dominant norm. For Oxenberg, lesbians must always be questioning and 



critical of their actions. The "lesbian nation" is still learning and 
developing its alternatives. 

Except in "Non-Monogamy," the models of romantic love seen in 
COMEDY are actions modeled directly on Hollywood movies. This is 
made explicit when the women first kiss in "Seduction." Suddenly we 
see a dance production number straight out of the movie musical 
complete with a montage sequence of women (instead of the 
heterosexual couple) meeting. There are such images as tilted neon 
signs and women folding laundry together at the laundromat; a chorus 
line; and the seductress. Film references are frequent in COMEDY. In 
"Role-Playing," the very controlled soft focus, diffuse lighting, and 
carefully composed close ups suggest 30s glamour style photography. 
The under-cranked camera, quick cutting, and piano music of another 
section, "Child Molester," suggests silent film comedies. Oxenberg is 
clearly acknowledging the power of movies to shape our attitudes and 
lives. 

COMEDY is politically important in its concern with naming and 
claiming lesbianism. In "Role-Playing," Oxenberg chooses to have both 
women portrayed as butch not femme (femme is the much more 
acceptable image of lesbianism in straight society). Role playing does 
exist, a mimic of the oppressive heterosexist culture. To deny its 
existence is to tell an inaccurate and impoverished history of lesbians. In 
"Child Molester" Oxenberg has the courage to confront the myth of 
lesbians' stalking innocent children and to debunk it instead of 
pretending it doesn't exist. When the child molester cum Girl Scout 
leader tries to lure two little girls, they just wave at her and walk away 
together hugging and kissing each other. Oxenberg asks the reactionary 
question (don't they molest children?) and gives not the liberal answer 
(these things are not so) but the radical answer (girls love each other). 

The film ends with the "Stompin' Dyke" sequence. The sequence 
consists of the stompin' dyke, strong, powerful and leather-jacketed, 
dismounting from her bike in the first shot. She walks tough down the 
street. A look from her and people swerve out of her way. A bicyclist 
stares at her and loses his balance and falls. Once again we have the 
image of the woman as outsider, offering a sense of both isolation and 
power. She walks down to the beach and disappears down an incline 
toward the ocean, recalling an image frequently seen in melodrama 
where the desolate character walks to a watery suicide (e.g., A STAR IS 
BORN, HUMORESOUE). But the sequence cuts to a medium shot of the 
dyke in front of the water. 

As she steps in, the waters part and she walks through unharmed. This 
image is crucial. It gives the last, most powerful image in the film to the 
most extreme lesbian stereotype, the stereotype feared by most women, 
that of the bull dyke. It is easy to claim the "pretty lesbian" (seen in 
Playboy layouts of beautiful women making love for the titillation of 
men). But to claim the most feared image is both courageous and 
politically important. Oxenberg gives the image of most power not to a 



lesbian the women's movement might accept, the chic political lesbian 
(e.g., Rita Mae Brown), but to the bull dyke. 

The best part of Oxenberg's films is the humor that dominates them, 
ranging from the quiet snicker of recognition to the vulgar comedy of 
slapstick. Comedy is a difficult form. Oxenberg's use of it for political 
ends is fairly unique in contemporary independent political films. Her 
films' humor is articulated in many different ways. We are shown the 
absurdity of stereotypes, which after all are part of our distorted history, 
as with the Child Molester's donning a Girl Scout uniform and trying to 
lure victims with cookies. We have in COMEDY the recognition of real 
lesbian history, even if the actions are no longer appropriate. (Women 
do really slick back their hair, a fact no worse than permanents, yet 
rarely acknowledged with such sympathy.) We see a joyous public 
articulation of lesbian culture. (Many lesbians' first crushes are on 
women culturally seen as "mannish" — their gym teachers — for what 
kind of women would want to play sports anyway?) COMEDY also has 
the vulgar humor of broad humor and slapstick, as in the "Seduction" 
and "Child Molester" sequences. And it provides a laugh that comes 
from our interpretation of the film's codes and our constant misreading 
of them. 

Oxenberg's films, but especially COMEDY, are made for lesbian 
audiences or at least those familiar with lesbian culture. And much of 
the humor depends on an understanding of that culture. The film plays 
with stereotypes; it does not make fun of lesbians. At the end of one 
showing to a primarily heterosexual audience, COMEDY was attacked 
for being homophobic. One audience member stated, "I like gay people 
— why do you make them so awful?" James Wolcott, in his Village Voice 
review of COMEDY following its eventual showing on WNET, did not 
find the film funny at all, which meant he completely missed all the 
political points, for these are made solely through humor. He condemns 
the film: 

"'Child Molester' concerns a lech who dolls herself up in a 
Girl Scout outfit and haunts playgrounds, lusting after little 
girls. When she tries to entice a pair of tots with GS cookies, 
the girls gigglingly kiss each other and scamper off — they 
don't need the Scout Leader, see, because they're already 
budding lezzies. (With Oxenberg's sense of humor, America 
doesn't need the neturon bomb.) "(4} 

COMEDY is so complex in its structure, due to its many levels of 
critique, analysis, and satire, that it does allow for selective perception 
based on the audience's own experiences and biases. But there is a 
further division between viewers whose misunderstanding derives from 
homophobia and those whose misunderstanding arises out of their lack 
of knowledge and/or experience. 

Oxenberg's use of humor, although it elicits a differential response from 
audiences, is not, I think, a limitation of her films. To make a political 
film for a particular primary audience is one of a number of alternative 


media strategies. Often, to make a film on lesbianism or homosexuality 
that is "acceptable" and has a broad appeal is to whitewash or eliminate 
sexuality itself — which is after all the reason why homosexuality is such 
a taboo. Oxenberg avoids this. Equally, she avoids the opposite problem 
and is able to deal with the sexual/political issues involved in a non- 
voyeuristic way. It is difficult to depict lesbianism in film because him is 
a medium that historically has used women for the visual pleasure of the 
male audience. 

There is fine line between "naming the unnamed" and exploiting it. 
Oxenberg, by dealing with lesbian issues in a humorous cultural/ 
historical way, avoids this pitfall. In her work, lesbians are defined by 
much more than their lovemaking although she indirectly implies this 
critical aspect by having the characters prepare for dates, hold hands, 
and kiss. But lesbianism is more broadly political for her, having to do 
with ideological mechanisms of socialization, male/female gender 
differentiation, cultural notions of romantic love, and being an outsider. 
Oxenberg's films deal with all these issues and in an increasingly 
political and sophisticated way. 

Notes: 

n The most recent case of this is WNET's controversial programming of 
its 1980 Independent Focus series. COMEDY was one of the 28 
independently made films recommended for programming by a peer 
review panel. Later it was one of four films refused airtime by the 
station. The station cited poor acting and low technical quality as its 
reasons. However, in the ensuing protest by the gay community, it 
became clear that the criterion used was the film's threatening content. 
Because of the pressure exerted by gay rights groups, the him was later 
reprogrammed. The other three films have not had similar success (see 
JUMP CUT, 22). 

2^ For an extraordinary example of this, see James Wolcott's review, 
"Lesbians Are Lousy Lovers," Village Voice, 2 May 1980: 

"I waited for the apples to come tumbling down — for 
Oxenberg to acknowledge that lesbians too suffer from spite, 
envy, jealousy. But no: she really seems to believe that her 
sisters leap from petal to dewy petal in a daisy chain of 
sapphic delight. If lesbian life is such a kissy frolic, why did 
all the women in COMEDY IN SIX UNNATURAL ACTS look 
as if they had just discovered holes in their galoshes?" 

3, This image, though strong, is ambiguous and therefore problematic 
for me. On the one hand, the women playing football in HOME MOVIE 
are subverting the image. On the other hand, I find the image so 
culturally laden with male norms that the analysis presented in the film 
needs to go further. Otherwise the image of women competing in rough 
sports is open to ambiguous interpretation. I am unsure of its meaning: 
Women can do anything men can do? Women can move their bodies? 
Women are like men? But what woman wants to be like a man? 


For wonderful reading, I suggest the letters to the editors written in 
response to this vicious review of COMEDY: Village Voice, 26 May and 2 
June 1980. 
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The following four interviews are of women who see themselves as 
lesbians. That is the common link between them. Backgrounds vary. 
Fannie Freed and J.A. Marquis are Jewish. Gladys is Black. Anna Maria 
was born in Italy. Gretta was born in Germany. Dagmar, Romaine, Lulu 
and Ea are of English, German or other European descent. While there 
appears to be some difference in class background, no attempt here is 
made to establish what it exactly is. A11 of the women are college 
educated. All work to support themselves. 

As a general policy all names are changed, although some women had 
no objection to use of their actual names. 

At the time of the interview (interviews took place between 1977 and 
1979), Fannie Freed is 37. Romaine and Ea are 34. J.A. Marquis is 33. 
Gretta is 32. Lulu is 31. Gladys is 29. Anna Maria is 28, and Dagmar is 
24. Fannie, Ea, Romaine, Gretta, and J.A. all had their 13th birthday 
between 1955 and 1959. They are of a 50s generation. Lulu, Gladys, 
Anna Maria, and Dagmar had their 13th birthday between the years of 
1961 and 1967. They are more of a 60s generation. 

These interviews are accounts of women growing up in an environment 
of film and TV among other things. The interviews are biographical 
sketches, not sociological or psychological studies. They start with 
childhood impressions of film and/or TV and work through adolescence 
up to adulthood. Questions about identification, love, and opinions about 
certain genres appear in all the interviews. An attempt here is made to 
be consistent with the questions, but the personalities and situations 
vary greatly. Staying with the particular dynamics of each interview took 
priority. 

For example, use of the phrase "identify with" is intended by the 
interviewer to mean "associate closely with." However, that meaning 
does not stay consistent, as some of the women use "identify with" in a 
way that could be interchangeable with "love," itself a tricky word. "Love" 
can have at least three different meanings along with shadings for each: 




"sexual craving and desire for," the same as lust; "sexual desire for 
combined with affection for"; and "affection for." The distinctions are 
important if the reader wants to know what is really being said. Meaning 
here is dependent on context. 

Some women speak directly about having strong sexual desires for 
other women. Is this journal the place for such a discussion? Without a 
doubt, yes. It is unusual for women to speak about strong sexual 
desires for anyone let alone other women. Eros is a male god. 
Historically, men have had the power to define their sexuality, and this 
at the expense of female sexual expression. If women had power over 
their sexual expression, the institutions of marriage and prostitution with 
the split image of "good woman/bad woman," "wife/mother — 
slut/whore," would probably not even exist. There are no analogous 
terms to "slut" or "whore" for men, no terms really that carry the same 
heavy sanctions of guilt and shame. Why would powerful women 
tolerate a split image of themselves? Men have had the power. They 
have seen female sexuality primarily for their benefit and only 
incidentally for women themselves. Even today, an unmarried sexually 
active woman, especially one with children, can get the label "slut" if she 
is not with a single male. Lesbians, who are sexually independent of 
men, are "unspeakable" or "dykes" or a source of titillation for men. Stag 
films and x-rated movies are the creation of men, not women. 
Pornography is about "bad women" and/or men from mostly a male 
point of view. It is oppressive and repressive of women's sexuality 
because of the assumption that women are what men say they are, with 
all the attendant powerlessness and guilt. 

It can be argued that women's liberation should not only be about 
fighting oppression but about shedding repression caused by a "good 
women / bad woman" split image. Women's sexuality can be more than 
an imitation of male sexuality. Women's creativity and integrated well¬ 
being are inextricably tied to their finding their own sexual expression: 
one that is first and foremost for women themselves. 

Of the nine women who were interviewed, at least six said they 
identified at some time with male characters. Often the explanation is 
that men had the interesting active roles. Does this mean that these 
lesbians want to be like men? That would be a specious conclusion. 
None of the women who identified with male characters were "in love" 
with the characters' girl friends. 

All of the interviewees were "in love" at some time with actresses, but 
they did not identify with or want to be the male suitors of those 
actresses. While the context of the discussion is film, what these women 
are really talking about is their lives. And in their lives, they want to have 
a full range of options to act on in the world, to lead rich lives, and not to 
be like men but their own definition of women. 

For most of the women interviewed, their alienation from predominating 
heterosexist, sexist and racist values is clear, and so is the women's 
vitality and staying power. Transformation and positive self image are 



dominant themes in what they have to say. Hollywood is transcended. 


TALKING TO ROMAINE, ANNA MARIA, GRETTA, DAGMAR AND EA 

JUDY: What films made an early impression on you? 

ANNA MARIA: I loved ALL ABOUT EVE, particularly because I had a 
crush on Bette Davis, a wonderful model. She's a strong bitchy woman 
who knows what she wants and gets it and yet has stayed human and 
sensitive. I was particularly interested to see her pitted against another 
woman and to see a whole bunch of other great tough women in the film 
like Thelma Ritter. I first saw it when I was 12 and have seen it at least 
eight times. I came to this country when I was ten and to a great extent 
learned English by growing up with old films on TV. I fantasized getting 
into a lot of characters, especially Auntie Marne, who was like a 
counterculture character. Still most of those films were upper class, and 
it was hard to find characters living my kind of life. I identified with 
AUNTIE MAME not in a class sense but because she was a beatnik. That 
character really got to me when I was about 11 or 12. Nobody stepped on 
her feet without her letting them know. 

ROMAINE: Because we didn't have a television for a long time and I saw 
very few movies, I mostly identified with books. To the extent that I 
identified with film characters, it would be with Robin Hood, male 
characters, cowboys. 

J: What about Maid Marian? 

R: No, she didn't do anything. Women characters were all boring. Later 
on I liked Katherine Hepburn in THE AFRICAN QUEEN and then 
Marilyn Monroe, whom I was always caught in a terrible ambivalence 
about and felt I had to defend because there were so many jokes about 
her. Marilyn Monroe was almost like a dirty word, yet I found appealing 
her character and the qualities that came through on the screen. My 
ambivalence was to like her but hate what she was doing. 

DAGMAR: It's hard to reconcile what happened to her with what kind of 
roles she played. I feel, "This was an exploited woman," and it's hard to 
ignore that when I see her films. Also, she was a brilliant woman, which 
does not come across. 

R: Something original though came through. If she hadn't been 
stereotyped, Monroe would have been a great actress. But Bardot did 
nothing for me. 

GRETTA: Well, for me Marilyn Monroe just comes across as a dumb 
bunny, and boring. But Bardot sparkles. 

A.M.: Monroe was so stereotyped, people couldn't see her as a 
craftswoman, as a talented practitioner of the art, but only as a symbol. 



R: During McCarthyism, one of the most repressive periods in American 
history, Monroe had fewer options than if she'd come out in the 30s. 


D: The fewest options. Either be "herself' or Doris Day, the eternal 
virgin. 

R: Not even that choice. The way she started, she was put on a route. 

A.M.: Doris Day was more protected by the virgin role. At least a virgin 
doesn't get constantly raped. 

R: McCarthyism in Hollywood ultimately may have given us Doris Day 
and Rock Hudson. 

EA: I saw GONE WITH THE WIND, also from way back then, when I 
was 12 or 13, after I had read the book, and that film impressed me 
greatly. 

D: Me, too. Yet I remember in the early 70s when women and some men 
rejected GONE WITH THE WIND as classist and racist... 

E: And sexist... 

D: And sexist. But growing up with a film like that you almost excuse it 
because of your sentimental feelings about it. 

A.M.: You even internalize it. You do more than excuse its problems. 

You don't recognize them. Part of GONE WITH THE WIND is still great 
for me. But seeing it at age eight made me totally unconscious of all the 
crap it brought along with it. 

E: Sure, Rhett Butler carrying Scarlet O'Hara up the stairs. That's rape, 
but how things were supposed to be. 

A.M.: And it was exciting. 

G: I really like Joan Fontaine's 1940s film FRENCHMAN'S CREEK. An 
aristocrat leaving her husband, she goes to her country house where a 
pirate who's put in at the cove has coincidentally been living. She runs 
away to sea with the pirate, kills a man who tries to rape her, and wears 
trousers and blousey shirts instead of empire dresses and 50 million 
skirts. She's in drag, looking like an adolescent boy. 

D: Did she fall in love? Become feminine? 

G: Still acting out the adventure, she dressed in her lady clothes to 
entertain her husband and his friends while the pirate was supposed to 
be escaping. Instead he came back to the house to rob them and kidnap 
her, but it didn't work out because of her kids. 

D: I loved TV, which we got when I was 12, and I started eating up 
adventure movies like TARZAN and JUNGLE JIM. As I got older, I 
started feeling guilty about only liking female characters, having crushes 



on them, and identifying with them because they were attractive. 

J: Your being in what role? Their role or your being a suitor of theirs? 

D: I thought that these would be kind of women I would fall in love with. 
Greta Garbo and Katherine Hepburn stick out in my mind. Through my 
adolescence, I did try hard to like male characters because I thought I 
was supposed to, but I found most of them nebishes. 

J: If you'd had your choice, would you have been Spencer Tracy? 

D: No, not to be in that particular role. It wasn't sexuality where I would 
have fantasies about wanting to sleep with these women, but I thought 
they were beautiful. Consequently I used to put up pictures of them 
whenever I could. I idolized someone like Marlene Dietrich, not 
necessarily even conscious of her as a strong woman but finding 
something appealing about her, the way she looked. These were 
beautiful romantic women wearing beautiful clothes. As I got older, I 
liked the parts they played. But the appeal is hard to put my finger on. I 
recognize that feeling, too, and as you were talking about it, I thought 
about which women turned me on and which women didn't. Monroe, 
Dietrich, and Garbo had an aura about them, but certain others like 
Sandra Dee... 

A.M.: You asked, "Did I make myself be Spencer Tracy?" That's the rub 
about growing up a lesbian and trying to put yourself in the film 
situation in some way. You're attracted by these women and yet you 
don't fit in — an incredible contradiction for me. At times I'd identify 
with a character. Other times I'd float outside the situation, sort of 
watching the effect this attractive woman was having on me. I'd imagine 
Katherine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy together, or sometimes I'd be 
Katherine Hepburn. And I might be sort of behind Spencer Tracy but I 
wouldn't be Spencer Tracy. I felt a tug of war with that. At age 14 or 15 
suddenly this gauze or screen got torn away and I realized I could be me, 
a woman caring about this other woman. There were all sorts of 
problems with self-hatred and all that, but it became a possibility. Up to 
that point, it hadn't been. 

J: It wasn't film that told you it was OK to love women. 

A.M.: No, but it did give me the context in which to play out all these 
ideas, fantasizing romantic encounters and playing one of many roles, 
always switching around when it got too hot in one seat. I eventually 
worked out something acceptable to me. In addition to books, film had a 
central role in allowing me to come to terms with lesbian sexuality. 

E: I can remember when I was in seventh and eighth grade being riveted 
to the Spin and Marty TV series on DISNEY WORLD and fantasizing 
that I was Marty and my girl friend was Spin, both having all kinds of 
adventures together. No matter that Spin and Marty were boys. And I 
always identified with cowboys in the westerns who had buddies to ride 
off into the sunset with. 



R: I identified with cowboys, too, and paid no attention to the sex 
differences. 


A.M.: I always worried about it. As a matter of fact, I worried about 
whether Tweety Pie was a girl or a boy. I thought, "Oh, my god, I betcha 
Tweety Pie is a boy And all this time I thought it was a girl!" I was always 
really pushed to resolve in some way what just would not fit, and so I 
found it hard to identify with male characters. I had to change them in 
some way. 

R: I identified with male characters even after adolescence, and maybe 
still do. At a young age nothing seemed to stop me from being anybody I 
wanted. The cowboy archetype meant being strong and independent, 
not needing anybody, and moving around a lot. Being free of everything 
and living with nature were especially important. As a child, 
independence was something I needed to feel. I had to feel free of 
society — an attitude I now see as alienated in many ways. 

E: The women were minor characters. I identified with the men, who 
were heroes, were approved, and solved society's wrongs. They were like 
gods and just about as remote. 

A.M.: Some women played in those roles, like Barbara Stanwyck as 
Annie Oakley. A film on Calamity Jane starring, you're not going to 
believe this, Doris Day, had a good first half which she spends totally 
covered with dirt, scratching her butt, swearing up a storm, and 
shooting all the men. By the end, she's horribly cleaned up and in love. 

D: Then there was the woman with the heart of gold who got knocked off 
at the end. Or your saloon woman. 

E: Or as in HIGH NOON: "Don't go. Don't fight it out. Stay home. Play it 
safe!" 

G: Actually, sensibly, these women kept saying, Who are you trying to 
prove it to? 

D: Those women were in the way of the horse 

R: They could have exposed the male ego trip but they didn't. The films 
depicted them as a reactionary force preventing social change. 

E: The shoot-out at O.K. Corral doesn't signify social change. 

J: What about lesbian films? 

D: I think of a "lesbian film" as one where I actually knew two women 
were in love. 

A.M. & G: THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

R: CHELSEA GIRLS, a really creepy decadent film by Andy Warhol. 

This woman wearing jeans kept shooting up heroin in the ass. 



J: Were there two women? 


R: Only two? Warhol wasn't into that. There were five or six women, but 
they were just talking. It was presumably a documentary. 

J: Did you believe that being a lesbian meant you were decadent? 

R: I think so. That was before I was out. Warhol deals with gay men in a 
more human way. Yet he has this film with a bunch of gay cowboys 
doing their super faggot number with each other. But then they ride into 
town and rape a woman. I felt really ripped off by that movie. 

A.M.: A section at the Women's Music Festival for camping was called 
Solanis Woods. That's just a little sidelight on Warhol's effect. 

E: That's right. Valerie Solanis shot Warhol. 

D: I was too young to see THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE or THE 
FOX. With THE CONFORMIST I immediately fell in love with 
Dominique Sanda's strong character but felt very uncomfortable with 
the film's defining fascism as the outgrowth of homosexuality. 

E: In ROME, OPEN CITY, the lesbian is also a Nazi. 

D: THE CONFORMIST, by depicting the life of a fascist man who had 
been homosexual as a child and was repressing those feelings, tried to 
link fascism and repression. But the dance scene between the two 
women was so strong, and Sanda was really the only powerful person in 
the whole film. Although she was married to one of the main characters, 

I identified with her as a lesbian. She falls in love with a woman, whom 
she sweeps up in a tango. It's marvelous! That was the most positive 
screen image of lesbianism for me. 

A.M.: I've never seen a positive lesbian image in commercial film. 

G: In REBECCA Dame Judith Anderson was trying to protect Rebecca. I 
knew something was going on but I didn't know what because I was 
little. 

E: It makes me angry that positive roles are so missing and that roles are 
usually so negative when they do appear. 

D: We're so starved we go to see anything because something is better 
than nothing. 

E: It's a compromise. It's a given degree of alienation. 

TALKING TO LULU AND FANNIE FREED 

JUDY: How did movies affect your coming of age? 

FANNIE FREED: I was very confused. I knew I wasn't an Indian, 
Superman, or a cowboy. I was Lois Lane and Wonder Woman a little. I 



was real fond of Gordon MacRae in THE DESERT SONG who seduced a 
woman by singing to her. 

J: By "fond of" do you mean identified with or were in love with? 

FF: Identified with. I was in love with Robin Morgan who played 
Dagmar in I REMEMBER MAMA. The blonde ladies with straight hair 
and the cowboys were in a world that didn't match what I knew, and I 
never believed women behaved like Katherine Hepburn. All I saw at 
home were these big 400 lb. women who wore black fur coats and sat in 
a separate room from their husbands, whom they didn't talk to. 
Katherine Hepburn was out of a play, not like people around me who 
never played tennis — they'd have turned their ankles. My parents, the 
most Americanized in my family, tried hard to fit that image but had a 
lot of trouble. For a long time, because of Hollywood images, I didn't 
accept myself and felt like I didn't belong, like a failure. Later I invented 
an image of myself that was apart from all the screen images. 

LULU: Not much of a filmgoer, I am still in love with Anne Bancroft in 
THE MIRACLE WORKER. I'd read the book and was already in love 
with the character when I saw the film. Bancroft attended the opening, 
and I and some classmates went back stage to meet her. When she asked 
if we had any questions, I couldn't open my mouth but just froze. Later 
my friends and I vowed to wear red blouses and black skirts (like she 
had worn in the film) to school the next day, but only I did — which 
made me feel odd because I was the only one. I made an Anne Bancroft 
scrap book where I pasted in everything I could find about her. My 
father, a psychologist who was working with a state group that decided 
to give Bancroft an award that year, said I could go to the award 
luncheon and then said no — probably because he and my mother 
thought I was getting too involved. That was a blow. At the time I didn't 
feel contradictions about sex roles, but I got the message that my 
parents weren't comfortable with my crush. 

J: Were there people that you identified with, as opposed to being in 
love with? 

L: James Dean in REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE — I had an absolute 
identification with him. He was the picture of strength and sensitivity 
and power and caring. He once played Frankenstein, another great hero 
of mine. It made sense to me that Dean played him. Dean had a lot of 
qualities I liked that weren't particularly gender defined. His most 
important relationship in REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE seemed to be not 
with his girl friend but with Sal Mineo. I never identified with a female 
character as much or in the way I did with James Dean. Hepburn and 
Tracy's relationship seemed dated and not in the least romantic. 
WOMAN OF THE YEAR was horrible. I liked Dietrich but could hardly 
identify with her through a whole movie. She played such a horrible 
character in THE BLUE ANGEL. 


J: What about cowboy movies? 



L: I think I identified with them by default because there were no real 
female roles in the Western. I always assumed that most people did that. 
Then I talked to an older woman who surprised me by saying she'd 
always been interested in what the women did with each other. Maybe 
the earlier westerns had more positive women's images than I've 
noticed. From Westerns I incorporated into myself a strong silent 
image. Enough that I'd like to get rid of some of it. 

FF: You know what a strong image was for me — the one who played the 
quick shooting woman, Annie Oakley. Yet she was a blonde woman who 
missed on purpose — missed the shot on purpose so that the man she 
loved could beat her. ANNIE GET YOUR GUN had lines like, "You can't 
get your man with a gun," and you're supposed to be "sweet and pure as 
a nursery," etc. Here's this woman working her goddamn heart out, but 
this schmuck comes, she gives it all up — throws the show. What a 
message 

L: When I started watching TV at age ten, situation comedies gave me a 
similar message, loud and clear. Basically an oddball appears in the 
show, often a child, who finally gets corrected. The oddball doesn't 
conform in gender role. These oddballs were tomboys or sissies or too 
involved in some interest. FATHER KNOWS BEST was so fascist. Once 
the father decided that the little girl Kathy had to go out with boys and 
stop playing baseball with them, even with her good friend who was a 
boy. The parents set this whole thing up — making her dress up in a 
dress and keep her feet still and have the boys come in. Crying, she 
proclaimed, "I don't want it." Horrifyingly, the non-conformists to 
gender roles got squelched, as did anybody who cared about anything 
too much. 

FE: Two messages for women in the 50s were to be very competent, yet 
give it up for your man, and to be a little lady, dressed up and fitting a 
mold. 

TALKING TO J.A. MARKIS 

JUDY: In your early memories of film roles whom did you tend to 
identify with? 

J.A. MARKIS: I've thought about it. I was identifying with men. At age 
eight, nine or ten and on, when it came to Elvis Presley, I didn't scream, 
or drool, or cry or really buy records — I wanted to be Elvis Presley. For 
a Halloween party I bought those little sideburns you stick on, had a 
guitar, and wore my father's flashy shirt. I don't remember ever 
identifying as a child with any female characters. 

J: What about cowboys? 

J.A. : Well I liked the Mounties. I also liked Superman. I liked Wonder 
Woman in the comics but most comic books were male, like Batman. 
Friends of mine and I were into Hitchcock or the Mummy and Dracula, 
which was great for Halloween. Very soon though I got too scared of 



Dracula movies. I had to invent a way of dealing with that and then I 
stopped seeing them. I saw SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN BROTHERS 
several times for its dancing and stuff, but I really identified with the 
seven brothers. The men were the ones who were interesting characters. 
They were doing stuff I wanted to do. The female characters were just 
props. Why the hell identify with that? I did identify with a couple of 
women, especially the Katherine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy movies and 
those with Bette Davis. Davis often had undesirable roles but was strong 
and real, even more than Katherine Hepburn. 

J: How did a Jewish background affect your attitudes about film 
characters? 

J.A.: My parents used to point people out to me and say, He's Jewish, as 
with Jack Benny. Most of the film characters I remember were blonde, 
at least a lot of the women were. They were from a world I never had 
much contact with. That added to the fantasy, the unreality of film. I 
remember interestingly enough, and she wasn't Jewish, one woman I 
was always looking for — Lena Horne, the only black woman portrayed 
as beautiful in film. She had a magnificent presence although few lines. I 
was pretty attracted to Lena Horne and remember her doing "heat 
wave" and sashaying around. She appeared as black-identified, with a 
black band. Somehow I always felt a little better when she or Carmen 
Miranda showed up. Somebody who's different, not like all the others. 
But I don't remember too many Jewish characters, only small fat bald 
men and minor characters. GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT, about the 
hidden agenda to be anti-Semitic, impressed me very much. It was 
powerful and scary, about the world that I hadn't much to do with. I was 
suddenly in there and wasn't welcome. 

J: Do you ever remember having a conflict about wanting to be strong 
and active and then somebody telling you that you couldn't be? 

J.A.: From film I got a sense of the roles women didn't play. Strong 
women are aberrant in this society. It's a conflict society hasn't worked 
out as well as I have. Women were supposed to be goody-two-shoes, 
beautiful and stereotypically flawless. Being a lesbian was coming to 
terms with that, and it was quite a release. It was like a whole bunch of 
chains fell off. 

J: Would you fall in love with characters you identified with? Like 
Katherine Hepburn? 

J.A.: I'd for sure be intimidated by Bette Davis. I'd feel I was on very thin 
ice. 

J: So whom would you fall in love with? 

J.A.: Marilyn Monroe in SOME LIKE IT HOT wasn't two-dimensional 
but nurturing. In both BUS STOP and SOME LIKE IT HOT, she was 
portrayed as helpless in some respects — a good-hearted victim person 
— which offered an attractive, "Here, I'll take care of you," kind of thing. 



J: What about Sandra Dee? 


J.A.: Forget it. None of the Mouseketeers. None of the goody-two-shoes. 
Not Doris Day. I guess still Lena Horne really stands out, and she didn't 
even have lines. 

TALKING TO GLADYS 

JUDY: What early films can you remember responding to? 

GLADYS: It may not be the first film I saw, but THE BLUE ANGEL had 
the most lasting impact. I was just enthralled with Dietrich. I didn't get 
into the professor at all nor understand how serious his problems were, 
like how he might lose his job. I just got into the fact that here was a 
saloon singer, which is the closest thing I ever saw to a sleazy woman. I 
can remember her singing with her leg up on a chair. I can also 
remember vividly the school boys planting her promo cards — not a 
picture of her naked but nude enough with a little feather covering her 
bottom half and you blow it and you'd see it all. I just thought that was 
fantastic. How wonderful it would be to blow it up and see Marlene 
Dietrich's — pudendum. 

That's without a doubt the first film that had a lot of impact on me as a 
kid. You didn't usually see women being sleazy German barroom 
singers. You saw women being asinine for the most part. Dietrich had 
substance. I thought the character was very well developed, as sexist as 
it was when I think back. But when I was eight years old, sexism didn't 
mean a thing to me, and I was probably the most sexist person in the 
audience looking at almost naked Marlene Dietrich on the silver screen. 

I can remember thinking about it a lot. I'm not particularly a fan of 
German film, but of Marlene Dietrich. She has a sustaining quality 
about her that I know has turned on thousands of women in this world. I 
can't say I identified with her. I wasn't thinking racially in terms of black 
and white in those days. But there was no identification. 

J: What was your fascination? 

G: Lust, childhood lust, I'm sure. 

J: And love? 

G: Lust. Purely lust. I knew full well that I would never see anyone like 
Marlene Dietrich in real life. It had to be lust. Like looking at a 
magazine. You can't call that love. It's lust. 

J; Did anybody ever tell you that you shouldn't have those kinds of 
reactions to a woman? 

G: No, I was a real quiet child. I never really discussed my life. I can 
remember my mother asking me what I saw but not really discussing it 
because she never saw the film. I have relatives, honest, who probably 
haven't seen a movie since GONE WITH THE WIND was made. My 



brother went to films but he could have cared less about what I saw. He 
was three years older than me. So I never got trips laid on me that way, 
at least as a child. I can remember going home and thinking about those 
movies forever and ever and ever, not modeling myself after them but 
carrying them around. Perhaps I did model myself after them in a lot of 
ways, but I can't admit to that now. That would take a whole lot of deep 
thought. I'm positive, being a visual person, that seeing films all my life, 
I've carried over several portrayals into myself. It would take three years 
of psychoanalysis to bring it up. I identified with Dale Evans, who was 
great as a cowgirl. 

J: Were you into cowboys? 

G: No. I was into robbers more than cowboys. I was into robbers, 
thieves, and murderers more than the clean cut cowboy. Roy Rogers was 
so dull. Gene Autry was the dullest. I would identify with the cowboy 
who got away with the money and the girl or who died in the street. I 
related to Frank Sinatra in THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM, to his 
anguish, his leaning in the hallway needing a fix. Marion Brando in THE 
FUGITIVE KIND, Eartha Kitt in ANNA LUCASTA, Marlene Dietrich, 
the fugitive — that's the kind of image I identified with more than with 
the staid member of society. I'd identify with Lex Luther in 
SUPERMAN. I'd identify with the smut. I still do. However, I don't see 
lots of porno films because none of them are women-related. For the 
same reason I don't see Black garbage films. You don't need to pay $4 to 
see someone oppressed — just walk outside. But a good amount of smut 
is always nice in a film. I love Lina Wertmuelller. She's just gross! 
Women have to be gross at times. I think that is real liberating. 

J: Did you get into REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE? 

G: I always saw James Dean as being a spoiled kid. He didn't make any 
impact at all on my life. For a little while I identified with Elvis Presley 
in those horrible, horrible early movies. He always had money or women 
hanging on him, was good looking, etc. I didn't have money or women 
hanging on me, but it was an ideal. 

J: What about your identification with Eartha Kitt as a Black actress? 

G: I love Eartha Kitt. ANNA LUCASTA had a great impact on me. It was 
the first time I had ever seen a Black family on the silver screen, not 
particularly a positive family image but an image. In the film Eartha Kitt 
had to make up her mind about marrying a climber or a card shark. She 
ran away from her family and did what she wanted to do. I can relate to 
that as far as being a lesbian — doing what you want to do and not really 
bothering with what anybody else said. 

In terms of being Black, there weren't, and still aren't, many roles to 
identify with. You could be Hattie McDaniel in the role of mammy, 
Butterfly McQueen in the role of stupid, Eartha Kitt in the role of slut, 
Lena Horne in the role of light-skinned dark woman leaning against a 
piano and singing songs. Those are the only images you had or really 



have. Another one is the strong mother like Jane Pittman. I'm not that, 
I'm not a slut, and I'm not a rag-on-the-head mammy. Whom can I 
identify with in terms of a Black woman in film? Still the closest would 
be Eartha Kitt as a slut in ANNA LUCASTA. Even today just try to name 
ten Black actresses. I think of myself as a movie person, and I'm having 
trouble thinking of five. That's a statement about film. We just can't 
remember all the names of the maids, that's the problem. 

J: You had a special invective talking about GONE WITH THE WIND 
before. 

G: That film sucks shit. The whole film in its portrayal of Black women 
and men is so blatantly racist. They must have spent hundreds of dollars 
on glycerin to make all the Black people look greasy. Every Black person 
looked like they had been in 100-degree sun for hours. Everyone cried 
on Hattie McDaniel's shoulder — that's bullshit. Almost all Hollywood 
films are racist, both when they don't have Blacks in them and when 
they do. And they're sexist. It comes from the minds of the people who 
make them. It's bad news that we have to pay money to go see this 
schlock. But I do keep going. We have no alternative. I'm an avid reader, 
but I enjoy movies. And sometimes horrible movies can be really 
enjoyable because they hit me on a certain level. 

J: What kinds of characters do you identity with as a lesbian? 

G: I identity with strong women who are out in the world doing things. I 
identify with unmarried women but not usually with a married woman 
unless she's in a crisis trying to get out of the marriage. Then I can 
identify with that on some lesbian level. I always think these people 
should come out. THE TURNING POINT would have been a much 
better movie if Shirley MacLaine and Anne Bancroft had come out in the 
end. After the fight in front of Lincoln Center, they should have 
embraced each other and said, "Let's forget all this shit and let's come 
out and go to the Duchess." 

J: What about lesbian characters in film? 

G: THERESE AND ISABELLE was the first film I saw with real lesbians. 
I saw it four times and can only remember them screwing behind the 
altar. Lesbianism was alluded to in WALK ON THE WILD SIDE, but 
with no actual lesbian portrayal. I identified with Barbara Stanwyck, 
who owned a whore house and was in love with Capucine. But in the end 
Capucine left and Stanwyck flipped out. It wasn't a positive image. 

When Liv Ullman played Queen Christina of Sweden in THE 
ABDICATION, in the end Hollywood had her fall in love with the Peter 
Finch character, which I'm sure she never did. I think she went to her 
grave having sex with women. I'd love to see films where you could say, 
"I went to see this movie, and it was about two lesbians," not about 
somebody "who may have been a lesbian." We've been alluded to so 
much. I think it's time people saw a real one. Then they could say, 

"That's what one looks like." 
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At this point in history, the feminist movement as a whole should have 
sufficient insight to embark on joint lesbian-feminist theory building as 
an integrative task, but regrettably many feminists and almost all the 
straight left tends to ghettoize lesbianism into an issue of sexual 
preference or civil rights. I was originally attracted to the film CELINE 
AND JULIE GO BOATING both because its fantasy appealed to me and 
because considering the structural oppositions in the film seemed to 
open up issues of concern for feminist film theory as a whole, fil 

CELINE AND JULIE GO BOATING is a modernist, open-ended work. 
My goal is not to "decipher" the film or to offer a reading of it that will 
make people "like" it. Knowing that many of my readers may never get a 
chance to see the film, or that if they did, they might not see in it what I 
saw, I am offering this interpretation of the film as an occasion for 
reflecting on certain issues crucial for feminist film theory as a whole. [2] 
In particular, by using a photo essay I wish to examine the sexual 
politics of nonverbal communication structures in the film. 

Furthermore, I also wish to elucidate the potential role of a film like this 
in commenting on and challenging the patriarchal ideological matrix in 
which "lesbian" functions as a negative term. 

CELINE AND JULIE (CELINE ET JULIE VONT EN BATEAU, France, 
1974) has its coterie of fans, including myself and some of my friends 
who interpret it fondly as a "lesbian" work. The film invites you to its 
protagonists' apartment to play. Just as Julie (Dominique Labourier) 
unpacks Celine's things the first time Celine (Juliet Berto) enters her 
apartment, intending this stranger to stay with her indefinitely, so too 
this film asks viewers to spend a long time (3 and 1/4 hours) enjoying it. 
The delight of the film resides in its whacky comedy, fantasy, 
improvisation, puzzle-like interior fiction, and stylistic inventiveness 
(especially a heightened use of color and sound). 

Not all viewers, including feminists and lesbians, like the film. Many 




people hate it — feeling "put on" (vont en bateau also means, in French, 
to put someone on) by its foolishness, its length, the actresses' seemingly 
uncontrolled silliness in their improvisation, and the repetition of shots 
over and over in the interior fiction-within-a-fiction. It is a film directed 
by a man, Jacques Rivette, and so poses all the problems of howto enjoy 
such a work as a woman-identified fiction. I will make a case that the 
two protagonists, Celine and Julie, are probably lovers. However, the 
film is finally ambiguous on that point. CELINE AND JULIE can be 
appropriated by anybody who wants to see it that way as a "lesbian" film 
not because of its depiction of sexual activity (none is seen) but because 
of he kind of intimacy between women it depicts.[3l In many ways the 
film can be seen to comment on sexuality, but only in terms of relations 
between characters. 

Furthermore, with the film's emphasis on playfulness, if Celine and Julie 
are interpreted by viewers to be lesbian characters, that "lesbianism" 
does not occur in a fiction about adult passion but in a fiction about 
"kidding around." Although I shall interpret this playfulness positively, I 
also recognize that envisioning women's intimacy only in this way is a 
limitation of the work — due perhaps to its being directed by a man (I 
shall discuss later the actresses' role in co-scripting the film). If women's 
intimacy is depicted as principally childlike, then that makes the film 
safe, omitting the most threatening, directly sexual elements. Beyond 
that, any work that implied that lesbian or homosexual impulses were 
commonly part of adolescence but that we grew out of them would 
demean gays and lesbians. The old psychoanalytic notion of "arrested 
development" (which is the theme, for example, of TEA AND 
SYMPATHY) always enforces compulsory heterosexuality as the adult 
"norm." However, CELINE AND JULIE does not do this. Instead, it 
symbolically contrasts "childlike playfulness" with "adult rigidity" to 
critique the institution of heterosexuality itself. 

For a feminist audience, CELINE AND JULIE GO BOATING offers a 
comic dream about how two women can relate to each other intimately. 
Celine and Julie enter each other's fantasy with little ego boundary 
between them, and they solve each other's problems either by adolescent 
hi-jinks or by outright magic, and a pretty tacky magic at that. Play is 
their means of discovery, tactic for action, and mode of existence. The 
film uses play as a way of subversion. As in a child's "fooling around," 
the film exaggerates the expansiveness of some acts, repeats others to 
the point of irritation, and mixes up ordinary social dominance orders. 
For feminist viewers, one effect such playfulness can have is to 
reorganize their perception and understanding of the possibilities of 
women's lives. 

Beyond fun or by means of it, CELINE AND JULIE's fiction and mise- 
en-scene indicate ways that women's intimacy challenges the ideology of 
the heterosexual family. In my reading of the film, I find it effective as a 
woman-identified, subversive fantasy (with this caveat: few viewers ever 
agree what any long modernist work is "about"). A visual analysis of the 
film reveals two distinct modes of depicting intimate relations in 


domestic space. Celine and Julie's interactions in Julie's apartment are 
filmed as comedy, seemingly improvised by the actresses. Together 
Celine and Julie share a fantasy about a murderous family in a wealthy 
house, and that fantasy only reveals itself slowly as they go back to it and 
to the house again and again. The interior "crime" fiction imitates the 
visual style of a fifties Hollywood melodrama. 

These two styles of mise-en-scene, that depicting Celine and Julie in 
their apartment and that depicting the family in the "bad house," are so 
different that they constantly invite a detailed comparison even as one is 
watching the film. Furthermore, these two visual styles reveal much 
about the more general cultural coding which the film's mise-en-scene 
both derives from and comments on, particularly the non-verbal 
communication indices which our culture commonly assigns to men and 
women. 

Throughout the film there is a contrast between the free body language 
of women alone or together in intimacy and the constrained body 
language usually considered "appropriate" for women in social 
interaction. In fact, in every culture, learned but generally unconscious 
nonverbal communication behavior supports and creates the social 
fabric. In our own time, feminists have explained how verbal language 
enforces women's inequality to men, which the institution of 
heterosexuality depends on. CELINE AND JULIE contrasts an 
oppressive domestic space with a "free" one. And the clarity of that 
symbolic contrast provides a starting point for us to reflect on the sexual 
politics of non-verbal communication in daily life. 

THE ACTRESSES’ CONTRIBUTION 

Script credit is given to Juliet Berto, Dominique Labourier, Bulle Ogier, 
Marie-France Pisier, and Jacques Rivette. Berto and Labourier largely 
shaped Celine and Julie's roles. The film was shot in August 1974, and 
Rivette was rumored to be absent for much of the shooting. His original 
plan had been to create a film collectively with two actresses who were 
already friends, and to finish the film in one summer.^ According to 
Berto, she and Labourier imagined creating a combination of PERSONA 
and WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO BABY JANE? in a film with two 
female protagonists. Berto said, 

"Each of them could have been the other. To be an actress, 
that's to be someone ambiguous. They would pursue each 
other; they would meet. That could be magic or not. At that 
moment, there'd be a mystery with a phantom house and 
phantom people."^! 

Berto and Labourier wanted the phantom characters to be invisible; 
Rivette wanted them visible. With Ogier, Pisier, and friend Eduardo de 
Gregorio, they spent the summer working out the decor, costumes, and 
dialogue of that interior story. According to Berto, the structure was 

"calculated down to the last millimeter. I moved in with 


Labourier so as not to lose time. During the filming, we got 
up early in the morning and told each other our dreams, 
which the film depended on... We wrote our lines each 
morning and evening... [and we always] knew what stance 
we had and why. Everything is doubled in this film, which 
also talks about the acting profession in its relation to the 
spectators, whom we often act aggressively toward without 
real malice."[6] 

Berto considers herself an orderly and structured person, unlike the 
character Celine, so she was fascinated by creating that role and writing 
dialogue using street language. In her professional life, Berto is a strong 
figure, prominent in the actors' union. Labourier has long worked in 
experimental theater because it lets the actresses participate in creating 
the play. Both women wanted to work with Rivette because he has 
always allowed his acting ensemble a great deal of creative freedom. 

Labourier spoke as follows in an interview about her long-term 
friendship with Berto: 

"We've always faced the same problems, and the two of us 
have tried to find an equilibrium that has not been simple; in 
this profession it's even sometimes out of the question. We 
hardly know how to do it and do not have the means to do it. 

There is censorship in every sphere. And for us this isn't just 
a matter of conscience but something experienced, and the 
expression in this profession of a whole repressive social 
system." 

"Well, we knew we might be able to make a film, but what 
film?... One evening, between the two of us, we talked out the 
whole past lives of our characters... Jacques found it way too 
psychological to have a character who has fantasies and who 
goes back down into them and then who wants to save 
something from her childhood. But that idea entered 
logically into my own development as an actress. I needed to 
understand all that determines us, down to our personal 
relations. And that influenced what I wrote then. "[7] 

Berto and Labourier developed the script, the costumes, and the 
dialogue for the Celine-and-Julie story. Their parts were very much 
under their own control. I do not know Pisier and Ogier's roles in 
creating the script, but the editing of the inner story and its shaping as a 
cinematic and fictional "puzzle" were more of a formal exercise 
controlled by Rivette. The interior crime fiction was based on two 
obscure Henry James stories suggested by de Gregorio, The Other 
House and A Romance of Certain Old Clothes. 

"I'm sure that this film ought to function in a magical sense 
for a pretty large segment of the public — something you 
could comprehend like a dream and make your own, which 
then becomes something else. "[8] 


This prediction by Dominque Labourier about CELINE AND JULIE's 
impact on an audience was borne out in three long taped discussions of 
the film that I conducted with different groups of my women friends. 
Since I loved the film fiercely, I knew I had to find out what other 
women thought. As it worked out, these conversations after the film 
proved to be a heady experience of the way intellectual life often 
proceeds among women. In each free-ranging conversation, often 
between women who loved and women who hated the film, the group 
itself forged an interpretation or a series of interpretations. Many of the 
women did not quite know what to make of the film at first; the 
conversation with other women, through a process of intellectual and 
emotional sharing, allowed them to decide what they thought and so 
make the film their own. The CELINE AND JULIE discussions were but 
a slightly formalized version, here an explicitly feminist version, of much 
intellectual and creative work that goes on constantly in women's 
subculture. This work is done through an old cultural form that women 
use for mutual support and for articulating their own identity in a more 
authentic way than is provided for by the (white, male, bourgeois) 
mainstream culture — that is, through women's conversation. My own 
interpretation of the film is freely mingled with my friends' 
contributions in a collective reading of the work. Did we replicate the 
actresses' own experience, here in mirror reverse — moving from the 
film to an intellectual excitement among women who were already 
friends? I think so. 

A MODERNIST PLOT SUMMARIZED 

As a modernist film, CELINE AND JULIE makes us constantly, self¬ 
consciously "reframe' our perspective about what is going on.fgj Merely 
to list events chronologically would not convey the viewing experience, 
so I shall try to give a sense of mood and cinematic construction as well 
as the plot. A French NewWave film. CELINE AND JULIE's richness 
partly derives from visual and verbal borrowings from other films, 
especially Hollywood films of the thirties and forties, and from French 
culture. It has a romance narration structure, i.e., an episodically 
constructed plot that usually contains fantastic love, adventure, 
miraculous and threatening happenings, and pointless chases and 
quests. The romance narration contributes to the film's seeming lack of 
dramatic tension. 

The film depends on two interwoven stories, each presented 
episodically. The exterior Celine-and-Julie story proper begins as 
follows First, Julie begins a courtship of Celine. Julie sits in a park 
reading a book on magic and then chases after a woman who'd run by 
her (Celine) and dropped a scarf. The chase becomes an erotic pursuit 
through the streets of Paris, which Celine momentarily ends by checking 
into a small hotel. The next morning Julie turns up at that hotel to 
return Celine's scarf and to flirt. 

Then Celine pursues the courtship. She appears at the library where 
Julie works and later is found sitting like an orphaned waif outside 


Julie's apartment with her leg bleeding. 


From this point on, most of the sequences in the film alternate between 
showing one or both of the women in their apartment with showing 
some other locale, namely the "bad house," the nightclub, or the library. 
In the apartment Celine tells Julie tall tales about her past life and more 
recently her troubles working as a nurse in a large house, the place 
where presumably she got hurt. She was tending a sickly little girl and 
witnessed some crime involving a man and two women. The next day 
Julie gets the address of that house from Celine and goes to visit it. We 
see Julie being ejected in a shaken state there and taking a cab to the 
Montmartre nightclub where Celine performs as a magician; in the cab 
Julie finds a hard candy in her mouth. 

Back in the apartment, Celine proceeds to find out more about Julie. She 
opens a trunk and rummages through Julie's possessions, finding in 
Julie's trunk a photo of the mysterious house. Gilou, a childhood suitor 
of Julie's, phones, and in a scene parodying romantic musical comedies, 
Celine meets Gilou in a park, makes him think she's Julie, and gets rid of 
him. Later, while sitting outside the Montmartre cabaret with her fellow 
performers, Celine brags to them about her new, rich American friend 
and artistic sponsor; to "fit in" with that group, she disclaims that her 
new friend is a "dyke." Julie arrives to see Celine's act. And when she 
goes backstage, she senses that Celine has been talking about her in a 
hurtful way. 

Both women have now visited the "bad house" and will continue to do 
so. Later that night in the apartment, Julie sucks the candy and gets 
flashes of what happened in the house. Proof to her and Celine that the 
events really happened is the imprint of a bloody hand on Julie's bare 
shoulder. 

The next day Celine goes to the house and is also ejected, again with a 
hard candy in her mouth. Julie had tried to follow Celine but could not 
get into the house. In the small house next door, Julie meets her old 
nurse Poupie, who tells her about mysterious happenings and a dire fate 
for the little girl next door. Julie puts the disheveled Celine in a cab, 
always conveniently stationed on this sleepy street, and takes a hard 
candy from Celine's mouth. That night as Celine sucks the candy, she re¬ 
experiences more fragments of the crime, melodrama. 

Celine goes to the house the next day. Meanwhile Julie receives a call 
from Celine's manager who wants Celine to audition for a Beirut 
booking. Julie goes as her replacement and makes a farce of the 
performance, hurling insults at the male nightclub impresarios. Back at 
the house, Celine is ejected again, this time with two candies in her 
mouth. 

That night in the apartment, the friends use these candies to "trip" 
together. Here they are filmed sitting on a trunk and looking at the 
camera as if they were spectators at a film. During the various "trips," 
each woman takes the role of the sick girl's nurse, Angele. When Celine 



first experiences the trip, she not only sees some of what Julie did but 
other things as well. When they trip together, each woman is 
alternatively bored by what she, and not the other, had experienced 
before, while they experience many new parts of the story together. 

They leave the apartment to steal magic books from the library; tripping 
with the candies had not allowed them to fill in the gaps. Roller-skating 
through Paris streets at night, they wear tight black leotards and hoods, 
an homage to the cat-burglar Musidora, the heroine of Feuillade's 
popular silent serial who flitted across Paris rooftops saving worthy 
people. With the magic books, they make a brew that allows them to see 
almost the whole crime. 

Each "vision" reveals only fragments of the interior crime melodrama. 
From vision to vision, the shots are repeated, sometimes with a certain 
variation in cinematic composition and often with a variation in 
emphasis and pacing. For the viewer, putting this interior story 
together, and then noticing the variations in presentation, then trying to 
figure what is new, both cinematically and informatively, takes up a 
large part of the viewing time. All these levels cannot be grasped on one 
viewing. 

The story of what happens in that "bad house" is as follows: In an 
isolated Victorian-style mansion, wearing clothes from and filmed in a 
style reminiscent of the forties, a dour young widower, Olivier (Barbet 
Schroeder, the film's producer), is being courted by both his dead wife's 
sister, the blonde Camille (Bulle Ogier), and his child's governess, the 
brunette Sophie (Marie-France Pisier). Camille dresses in her sister's 
dress to attract Olivier, but she only succeeds in terrifying the child 
Madlyn. Sophie injects barbiturates into candies to give to her charge so 
as to keep the child out of the way. Olivier had promised his dying wife 
not to marry but to devote himself to Madlyn. He leads both women on 
and flirts with the nurse Angele as well. Camille cuts her hand on a glass 
when Madlyn cries out in shock seeing her in the mother's dress. The 
child is smothered with a pillow in her bed after her birthday party, but 
we don't know by whom. 

The sequences in the interior fiction have a distinctive formal structure. 
The camera is rigid, with an extreme wide-angle lens, reminiscent of 
William Wyle's style in THE LITTLE FOXES and JEZEBELLE.[io] The 
women are formally dressed, with the red and blue of their dresses 
doubling Celine and Julie's informal wear. All the figures, except the 
child at the very end, have rigid body language and stiff poses. By 
constantly repeating the same shots and poses over successive "visions," 
Rivette exaggerates that environment's claustrophobic aspect. 

The two story lines and two completely different cinematic styles mesh. 
This occurs when Celine and Julie go to the house to save the little girl 
once they have "envisioned" her murder. When they visit the house for 
the last time, the whole presentation of what's going on there changes 
from melodrama to farce. They go straight, not stoned, and have as 
charms and protection only a childlike hand-slapping game and 



dinosaur-eye rings. Once inside, each dresses as the nurse. The villain 
and villainess move lifelessly through the house as pasty grey-green 
figures enacting the same old roles, unaware of the intruders. Once 
Celine and Julie discover they can move around there with impunity, 
they shed their fear and turn the whole event into a Mack Sennett-type 
slapstick routine. Madlyn shows them how to escape. 

Madlyn, Celine and Julie magically appear back at Julie's apartment. 
The next day they go boating in the park. Passing them in another boat 
are Olivier, Camille and Sophie, frozen in a death-like tableau. 

The last sequence is a repetition of the first, but with roles reversed. 
Celine is now sitting sunning herself in a park. Julie runs by, dropping 
something, and Celine starts in pursuit... That ends the film. 

TACTICS FOR FILM FANTASY 

Although Rivette thought that vont en bateau would suggest going on a 
trip, especially an LSD one, it's not only the candies that provoke a trip 
into wild imagination. The film as a whole presents itself as a total 
fantasy. For example, the streets of Paris are shot in such a way as to 
enhance the fantasy aspects of Celine and Julie's relationship. 

The subtitle of the film is "Phantom Ladies over Paris," and the 
cinematic style makes Paris become a non-contiguous fantasy landscape 
indeed. Realism, fantasy, a parody of fantasy and magic, social criticism, 
and character development are all presented in the film on exactly the 
same dramatic level. With a great deal of artistic discipline, each 
element is given equal weight. The film never points to its shifts to say, 
"Now we're doing..." The documentary element in the street scenes 
comes off as surreal. When Julie sits in the park reading her magic book, 
the wind blows in the trees as if to signal a mysterious presence; a 
solitary cat walks across a bench in the same trajectory Celine will 
follow. Rivette constantly manipulates ambient noise into a "theatrical" 
element, and here cars sound unnaturally loud, as do Julie's glasses 
when she folds them with a loud click. 

In these sequences, in contrast to the cinematic style in the interior 
melodrama, there is such a variety and lack of closure in the 
composition and framing that the film almost defies viewers to predict 
from shot to shot what will happen next in terms of visual composition. 
For example, in the opening pursuit sequence each shot has a different 
perspective and vanishing point; buildings appear in varying 
dimensions in the background since there is a great variety in the 
camera angles and in the way the characters move into and through the 
landscape. A filmed chase sequence usually has visual regularity, 
repetition and continuity of dimension, with a fixed and regular 
alternation between pursuer and pursued. Here the protagonists 
alternately sit on a bench, flirt, run through an outdoor Parisian market 
(where Celine pinches an apple), and try to let the other both know and 
not know that each knows what is going on. When they go up the steep 
hill to Montmartre, Celine rides the funicular and Julie chases it up 



steep stairs. They slow down and speed up, bump into each other, and 
finally end up with Celine gazing down from a hotel window at her 
pursuer pacing on the street below. Because there are no established 
roles for these two women, as there would be in a heterosexual pursuit, 
the lack of linear regularity and the open-endedness of the cinematic 
style establish an appropriate new form for depicting a women's 
"c.hase.'Tnl 

A READING OF THE FILM 

Celine and Julie both suck their candies, sitting on a trunk, looking at 
the camera and giving the impression that they are watching their 
"vision" and us as we watch them. The image suggests spectators at a 
movie. Spectators like them, we go through the same kind of initial 
process of being fascinated with that interior fiction, especially about the 
way the adult characters are trying to manipulate each other. 

Because of the film's duration and the shots' repetition, we move away 
from the melodrama's enthrallment. Finally we see the two women 
learning to ridicule and overcome a process we are usually pulled into. 
Melodramatic stories, the myths of heterosexual romance and catching a 
man, tragic love, the devastating politics of the nuclear family — these 
processes are all related here. fi2l And perhaps in a different way, they 
also are all related to each other in women's daily lives. 

The internal story that Celine and Julie keep going back to is the so- 
called "masochistic" female fantasy, the drama of dominance and 
submission that originates in the nuclear family and in which everything 
revolves around the fact of male power. In that interior story the "child" 
is suppressed, both as a real child in the family and in the personalities 
of the stultified adults. The interior story resembles the depictions found 
in melodrama for the last two hundred years and which flourish today in 
TV's soaps, with the women competing for the man and the bourgeois 
comfort he can bring them. The "cues" are all too stable in that world; its 
patterns of destructive interaction are continually repeated. 

Celine and Julie's tripping together can be seen as a self-conscious 
decision to get inside a fantasy they know is destructive. Like so many 
women, at the crucial moment they are scared, thinking they'll be 
discovered. But when they go to the house for the last time, specifically 
to save the child, they see that the melodramatic figures are lifeless, 
unable to make a move outside of prescribed roles. When they see that 
they have nothing to lose and that the family and the man have no 
power over them, they move out of the dark house into sunlight and 
spontaneity. 

Heterosexual women know the role that masochistic fantasy plays in 
their intimate lives. A better term would be fantasies in which we 
internalize our oppression, especially our sexual oppression. Such 
fantasies are part of the mechanism that keeps women sleeping with 
their oppressors. But the film does not simply develop a destructive 
fantasy which Celine and Julie then demolish. More important is the 



external story, a wish-fulfillment fantasy of the ways two women could 
relate to each other intimately. And what are the fantasies that the film 
initiates? 

The women are economically comfortable, both working at symbolic 
jobs. As a librarian, Julie is the stereotype of the "repressed, shy 
spinster." Celine, as a performer in tacky nightclubs, is the gypsy, the 
loser (similar to roles taken up by Liza Minelli). That one woman 
actively pursues the other in a courtship ritual or pick-up ploy is not, in 
daily life, a likely event (with the growth of the lesbian movement, 
women have felt free to explore totally new ways of relating more 
honestly, rather than repeat fixed roles of patriarchal behavior, such as 
flirting). Rather, the opening sequences of CELINE AND JULIE offer 
both a sexual fantasy that is basically role reversal, and a class fantasy. 
The more middle class librarian "picks up" and "rescues" an orphan waif 
of another class; the child of the streets is chased and saved by a "nice" 
motherly type. Their attraction to each other is mutual. Because this 
fantasy opens the film, class distinctions are demolished, or at least 
attacked, to allow sisterhood and sex identity. 

The film does not concentrate on sexuality per se, but on Celine and 
Julie's psychological intimacy, playfulness, and daring. The two are 
physically at ease with each other, often lounging about the apartment 
together or fooling around with the body language of girls. And each has 
the chance to enter into and totally burlesque the social role that would 
potentially limit and take away her friend; each interferes in the other's 
social world out of jealousy or for the other's "good." 

The film disrupts the way we usually separate memories from movies 
from dreams from sexual fantasies. Everything is presented on the same 
level — from Julie playing Tarot with her coworker at the library to 
Celine's tacky magic show to the sudden reappearance in Julie's life of a 
beloved old nanny who offers her cocoa and cookies — and the film 
maintains this "mix" throughout. There are many things that we have 
been conditioned to repress from a very early age on and to cease to 
think of as meaningful, especially dreams, fantasy, and a childlike belief 
in magic. CELINE AND JULIE, through play, raises these things to a 
higher level of meaning. 

At this stage in our history, such an integration of psychic levels, such a 
quest, will only be undertaken by female protagonists. The "boys," the 
two friends in a male buddy film, have an adventure together in the 
outside world. These women have a psychic adventure. They are willing 
to make an inner journey together into the painful depths of their own 
fantasy, and they have such fluid ego boundaries that they take on each 
other's identity. fml The women nurture and support each other; they 
grow together. And they do this both by playfulness and by taking the 
risk to explore together the intuitive and the previously untouchable and 
unknown. 


MODES OF COMMUNICATION 


In the framing Celine-and-Julie story, the actresses' improvisation 
dominates the fiction. In their physical looseness, Labourier and Berto 
offer the viewer a repertoire of women's gestures and body language that 
is rarely seen to such an extent or presented so lovingly in film. 
Hundreds of meaningful, unpredictable, tiny gestures fill up Berto and 
Labourier's screen time. Furthermore, the actresses' gestures are filmed 
in a way that they seem to "take over" the sets of Julie's apartment and 
the library. Female gestural expansiveness is used here to create an 
utopian image of women's "turf." In its visual excess (in the color, 
unusual props and use of props, and lack of closure in the framing), this 
Celine-and-Julie part of the film is erotic and sensual, especially to 
many women viewers. It eschews depicting lovemaking, which could be 
recouped voyeuristically. Rather, it sensually demonstrates all the ways 
that women can occupy space in a free and relaxed way, both alone and 
together. The film gives a picture of women protagonists relating to each 
other or acting on their own, without men on their minds. 

The actresses' improvisation encourages us to decipher meaning 
expressed through multiple channels of their characters' behavior. 
Sometimes Celine and Julie's gestures are subtle displays of emotion, 
such as the looks that pass across Julie's face when listening to an 
outraged Gilou on the phone and the swiftness of her bursting into 
laughter upon hanging up. Sometimes the gestures are intentional 
signals given to the other characters, such as the original flirting clues. 
And sometimes the gestures are "unladylike" ones, which women 
ordinarily protect themselves from being seen doing. Such gestures 
communicate many shades of meaning, especially about women's 
interaction and relation to domestic space. 

It is a fantasy that can be read as lesbian for two female characters to 
initiate and defend intimacy as openly as these two do. As the film 
begins, they act like aggressive and greedy children trying to hoard 
something precious, as each advances and protects her newly 
established relation. But as the film progresses, an increased synchrony 
is seen in their actions. To depict their psychic unity and growth through 
mutual support, they are filmed acting constantly as a team. From the 
first, each was sensitive to the other's body cues, but they finally move in 
almost magical symmetry, f 14! 

The interior crime melodrama investigates a very narrow and 
symbolically heightened range of interpersonal relations. The bad house 
sequences have a pointedly "period mise-en-scene (about 1940) and the 
costumes and type of language used by Olivier, Camille and Sophie are 
dated and extreme. It's a dated, warped family. Specifically it represents 
the breakdown of the nuclear family or its obvious departure from the 
ideal; the fact that the mother is dead is what endangers the child's life. 
Furthermore, in its simplicity and exaggeration, this interior crime 
melodrama could be read as well as a fairy tale, with a dead mother and 
competing stepmothers who'd sacrifice the little girl for a man. (But 
other women, and not a prince, will save that girl.) Heterosexual 
relations appear in the film as intrinsically marked by destructiveness, 



and the kinds of roles played out in that awful family parallel common 
social strategies for the seizure and maintenance of power. 

Rivette critiques the possession and emotional manipulation in the 
family and the myth of tragic romantic love. Every detail of the action, 
environment, and costuming in this interior fiction speak the same 
message: that these characters are trapped in their bourgeois, 
heterosexual, familial roles. The adults are struggling to maintain a self¬ 
enhancing social front and are without candor or spontaneity. £15! They 
are never ingenuous; the child is drugged most of the time; and the 
women act according to the pressures and boundaries established by the 
man. The home is a place for the accumulation of possessions, so 
nothing there is seen out of place. 

The minimal information presented in each shot invites us to reflect on 
family life, and the plot of the interior story invites us to equate family 
life with a crime. Repeating the same shots many times creates a 
symbolic, not "documentary," cinematic analysis of adult heterosexual 
relations. The heightened gestures, the minimal information in each 
shot, the relation of the figures to the architecture — all these bear a 
readable leaning about limits, structures and stances characteristic of 
family life. fi 61 In fact, such a reading depends as well on the stability of 
connotative cues in the society at large. In particular, most people 
experience as relatively stable the cues for acting and for reading and 
responding to others emotions within family life; and emotional 
development is shaped by these cues. Deception, rigidity, lack of 
imagination, an obsessive rehashing of the past, desire for status, 
woman's availability and her waiting around for the man, and 
destructive emotional games are elements of the bourgeois family, 
which this film depicts in an exaggerated way but which have long been 
the staple of literary fiction as novelists have described t tensions and 
conflicts defining family life. fi7l As in a soap opera, in CELINE AND 
JULIE the characters body posture is rigid, the women well-dressed and 
coiffed, and housework invisible. The man maintains and achieves his 
own fantasy about what he wants and deserves — status as devoted 
paterfamilias, and service by attentive women who walk around with 
him constantly on their mind. 

The fact that the costumes are from the 1940s reinforces the impression 
that this interior story may well represent Celine and Julie's journey into 
their own past. In this way the filmic fiction is particularly significant for 
feminists. The psychological labor of rescuing the female child is one 
which our whole generation must mutually undertake — to save the 
daughters, our own child-aspect, and future female generations. It is a 
historical task of "recuperation, which an oppressed group coming to 
political consciousness begins. 

Between the framing story and crime story are certain salient, 
paradigmatic, seemingly mutually exclusive oppositions: pleasure vs. 
pain, playfulness vs. rigidity, looseness vs. constraint, adult women who 
act like children vs. adults of both sexes who repress their childlike 



aspect, psychic unity between two women vs. manipulative 
interpersonal communication between men and women and between 
adults and the child. What do these oppositions have to do with 
lesbianism, or with the film's version of it? 

When together, Celine and Julie act as if they have regressed to that 
stage which heterosexual women often remember as the last model they 
had for feeling relaxed and free and loose with their women friends: 
puberty. As at a slumber party, when not having to be "on stage" and to 
appear their best for the opposite sex, Celine and Julie lounge around in 
their bathrobes, touch each other freely, hang out on the couch lying 
against each other, try each other's things on, mime, tell tall tales, and 
act deliberately silly in a" girlish" wav. fiSl Girls can run fast and jump 
high and their aspirations have not yet been lowered by society's 
pressures. Celine and Julie go back to that child. 

What does it mean that the film has mature women take on the agility — 
and foolishness — of girls? Celine may have cut herself to make Julie 
care about her. While on the phone to Gilou, Julie scratches herself with 
a sculpted red hand she uses to store her rings and she picks her toes. 
The last time in the "bad house" in their comedy routine, Celine and 
Julie stick their fingers up each other's noses. In their gestures, 
costumes, and roles in the plot, they are associated both with the little 
girl they save and with the intrinsic child that peeps through all their 
actions. With the childlike part of themselves freed up from the 
inhibitions learned as part of "getting a man, Celine and Julie are shown 
as relating to each other along the continuum of superego (especially 
nurturant mother), ego (as demonstrated by Celine and Julie's polishing 
off Gilou and the Beirut contract), and childlike modes of interaction. 

Here we can assess the limits to which CELINE AND JULIE can be 
interpreted as a "lesbian" film. If Rivette were mainly responsible for the 
interior crime melodrama, then we could say that he accurately saw the 
problems of his own sphere — male power, heterosexual love, the 
nuclear family under capitalism. He could ask two actresses who were 
already good friends to collaborate on the script and could allow a 
strong depiction of women's healing and nurturing friendship as a foil to 
the "dangers" of his own sphere. But the film keeps men and the 
problems they generate in the fiction. It does not depict the 
contradictions and conflicts of lesbian existence, nor does it broach in a 
political way the menace lesbians always face from a heterosexist 
society. Celine and Julie's relation is kept safely at the level of the child. 
They never express adult passion, which keeps the depiction of that 
relation "safe" for both male and female viewers, who might choose not 
to see the women as lesbian at all. Is this Rivette's responsibility, the 
actresses' decision in scripting their parts, or an unspoken decision 
made according to the exigencies of producing a feature film? I do not 
know. 


(Continued on page 2 ) 
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THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 

At this point I would like to draw back to present the larger implications 
of my critique of one film. To establish the outlines of my argument 
about feminism's need for lesbian theory, I'll have to shift the tone of my 
prose, moving from the discussion of a very positive and playful film to a 
more analytic discussion of how patriarchal ideology conceives the 
terms "woman" and "lesbian." There is a structural opposition in 
CELINE AND JULIE, which I shall discuss later, that is revealing about 
the ideological "matrix" from which the film comes and in which 
audiences receive it. Within patriarchal ideology, the term "lesbian" 
plays a particular role as a negative sign. I will first examine the 
ideological structures which depend on using "lesbian" as a negative 
term, then consider how the oppositions in CELINE AND JULIE 
challenge that ideological framework, and then draw certain conclusions 
about feminist theory's need to incorporate a lesbian perspective. 

We all have seen instances in which institutions such as the church 
defend established roles for women as "natural"; this "naturalness" of 
women's maternity, self-sacrifice, emotionalism, weakness, etc. then 
becomes institutions' excuse for maintaining women's inferior status. 
The "natural" or the given signal what people take for granted when they 
do not challenge or look closely at the structures under which they live. 
Feminists have to scrutinize everything previously taken for granted, 
finding all phenomena in fact "odd" and worthy of investigation. We 
should ask why in our society fucking defines heterosexual intercourse, 
why women mother, and why women and not men worry about "how to 
combine a family and a career." We must especially challenge all 
attributions about gender and sexuality, because we know this is the 
specific locus of women's oppression. For example, we see that 
institutions punish certain kinds of so-called sexual "deviance" but not 
others: schools fire gay teachers, courts take children away from lesbian 
mothers, and police arrest prostitutes but not the men who go to them. 
These "punishments" not only have legal sanction but also reveal 
society's need to maintain heterosexuality as an ideological and 
prescriptive category and maintain male power over that category. 




Most cultures designate certain people as marginal and treat those 
people as "polluters, "[iq] These outsiders bear the onus of being defined 
as "bad." Furthermore, within the ideology of a particular culture, 
marginal people get labeled as "dangerous" because their example 
seems dangerously contagious. It might spread. For example, from my 
perspective here in the United States, I see that pejorative attitudes that 
people direct toward the welfare mother, Third World women — and 
their presumed role in a global "population explosion — and the lesbian 
have something in common. In daily conversation, we can often hear 
these women being held responsible for the economically and socially 
more powerful sectors' problems. Common moral prejudice in our 
society assigns these women the epithets "bad" and "dangerous," 
assuming that, as if taken by the devil, they are supposedly dominated 
by a sexual drive gone out of control. For this reason, their behavior 
presumably calls out for social containment through institutional 
constraints. Accusations about homosexuality, leveled against both 
homosexual men and lesbians, are based on charges of "sin," "sickness," 
"unnaturalness," and "corruption of youth." 

Such beliefs about women's sexuality and about homosexuality do not 
just serve a moral function. These beliefs and this mechanism of 
assigning blame have a social usefulness. They shape people's behavior 
and reinforce social pressures. In particular, notions about "dire 
consequences" are projected onto women, especially lesbians, who forge 
a satisfying emotional and sexual life for themselves outside the confines 
of the heterosexual couple or the family. Without any understanding of 
the liberatory aspects of the lesbian experience, teachers, parents, and 
institutions such as the law and medicine all parrot similar prescriptive 
notions about the "dangers" of that way of life. 

Ideas about sexual dangers are often used analogically; they become 
metaphors for many kinds of social fears. A society's concept of sexual 
relations often mirrors the social order, and thus contributes to shaping 
the social order, especially in giving metaphorical lessons about the 
presumed dangers a society faces. For example, we can easily observe 
that notions about sexual dangers occupy an inordinately large place in 
the childrearing practices of many people, and these notions are used to 
curtail girls' freedom and range of activity. Correspondingly, boys' 
conversations, in their half-joking accusations about homosexuality, 
reflect the boys' intuited understanding of the relation between their 
learning to define sexuality in the dominant way and their "legitimate" 
acquisition of patriarchal power.jAo] 

Anthropologist Mary Douglas has written extensively on the way the 
worst dangers in a society are treated as pollutions that have to be 
contained. Their continued existence would threaten the society's 
institutionalized definition of itself and of reality. As Douglas puts it, 

"Many ideas about sexual dangers are better interpreted as 
symbols of the relation between parts of society, as mirroring 
designs of hierarchy and symmetry which apply in the larger 



social system .... Ideas about separating, purifying, 
demarcating, and punishing transgressions have as their 
main function to impose system on an inherently untidy 
experience. It is only by exaggerating the difference between 
within and without, above and below, male and female, with 
and against, that a semblance of order is created. "£21] 

What feminists are trying to do — and it is an intellectual project the 
magnitude of Marx's and Freud's, but here forged collectively — is to 
take "male and female" out of the category of analogical referent or 
metaphor for everything else and to look at woman for what she is, has 
been and can be. For example, too often people use rape metaphorically 
to describe the devastation of countries, oppressed groups, forests, and 
anything else that is unjustly wiped out. Such a metaphoric use of rape 
diminishes society's understanding and attacking rape for what it really 
is: a specific experience of woman and a specific tool of male dominance 
over women (and other men designated to be weak and inferior). As 
long as sexuality stands for everything, women's oppression is 
perpetuated. This is because the category of the female or the feminine 
is used as an equivalent for the impure, the emotional, the unformed, 
the mover-to-the-rhythms-of-the-earth, the inferior, and the non-leader 
culturally, religiously, and militarily. [22] And within the male-female or 
masculine-feminine opposition needed to buoy up so many cultural 
structures, the term "lesbian" has no place. f22l 

The term "lesbian," an understanding of the dimensions and 
possibilities of the lesbian experience, and the very existence of real 
lesbians living out their lives unashamed create a huge threat to cultures 
that depend on the antithesis of male-female and male dominance. 
Lesbianism seems an unabsorbable anomaly, for if understood fully, the 
culture would have to create a new pattern of reality to make place for 
the anomaly. Ordinarily people and, even more so, institutions need to 
make ambiguities fit into their cognitive whole. They reject discordant 
cues, ignore or distort facts that refuse to be fitted in, and create labels 
so as to have the confidence that they do indeed know where this "odd 
fact" can be fitted in. Otherwise, their whole structure of assumptions 
would have to be modified. 

Institutions that deny lesbianism have much socially sanctioned 
authority to draw on. The institutions that we can observe enforcing 
heterosexuality as a compulsory institution include law, education, 
medicine, the social sciences, religion, art, the press, finance, industry, 
organized labor, and the family. People depend on institutions to create 
the basic patterns of their lives, and the very fact that these institutions 
do and can "order" ideas and values has a great feedback effect in 
reinforcing their authority. These institutions control lesbianism as a 
"disturbance" in the following ways: They declare that this is an 
aberrant case, not indicative of a general principle, and thus 
containable. When authorities claim that a certain small percentage of 
any population is biologically determined to be homosexual, they do so 
partly to acknowledge what is a social fact — homosexuality — but also 





to contain the "problem" and to relegate it to being caused by some kind 
of genetic damage. Many times moral and cognitive conflicts are 
reduced and contradictions flattened out by people's establishing a 
single, simple focus from which they will discuss the "problem." For 
example, there is a great pressure on many people to declare, "I'm for 
women's liberation," but to separate themselves from lesbianism in the 
same breath. f24l 

That society defines lesbianism as a "moral abomination" has practical 
social applications. Women in child-custody cases know that the man 
will be told by his lawyer to look for lesbianism as the infraction that will 
get him the children. What two women do together is easily blown up 
into a huge public offense, and the very term abomination can be used 
to marshal public opinion on the traditional "side of right." The category 
"abomination" also strongly affects women's own self-image, so that 
many women cannot fantasize about lesbianism as a possibility; even 
when women face no immediate practical sanctions, the fear of being an 
abomination deters many women from what is potentially a liberatory 
experience. Most frequently, lesbianism is materially punished and 
controlled: by electroshock treatment, job loss, overt social contempt, 
physical harassment attendant on public displays of intimacy, threat of 
eviction, and rupture of relations with family — including parental 
rejection and loss of children. ^! 

Societies do not just reject discordant or ambiguous elements. They 
develop ways to deal with them. On a daily level, discordant things may 
repulse or shock people, or people may react by laughing at them (in 
terms of subcultural resistance, "underdogs" use laughter as a relatively 
safe form of attack). On a public level we can observe many actions 
formally used to keep women in their place. Some are extremely 
punitive, such as those prohibiting abortion to poor women, jailing 
"welfare queens," and punishing lesbians. All these formal legal and 
economic moves are like social rituals or "performances"; in addition to 
the immediate reason for which they are carried out, they also function 
as visible external signs that define and reaffirm the ideal social order as 
a whole. 

Complexly, a culture not only perpetuates but also mediates the 
contradictions contained within it. The conservatism of the 
institutionally and ideologically maintained order — its stasis, its role 
in summing up past ideals — is also socially recognized. Often aberrant 
elements are allowed to creep back into consciousness, to be talked 
about in art and jokes. We have established institutions to channel the 
freedom of art, and art becomes a socially allowable way of breaking 
through old forms. Yet usually artists sufficiently veil threatening 
material so that even "daring" or "rebellious" movements can eventually 
be co-opted and reabsorbed (as with Surrealism and Punk). 

Sometimes art expresses an oppressed subculture's identity and 
experience. When tied to a social and political movement for change, its 
power escapes containment and actually promotes social change. Since 




the late 60s, for example, the women's movement has seen both a 
flourishing of women's art and has searched the past for our own 
cultural roots. It is not just a question of searching for new women- 
created aesthetic experiences (although it is also that), but of defining 
for ourselves in a whole new way who we are. Good art always asks us to 
consider things and forms previously unnoticed. Much of women's 
experience and the structures of their lives have yet to be newly "named" 
from a non-colonized perspective. For us at this point in our history, 
women's art plays a crucial role. 

It is in the context of my having used women's art and feminist criticism 
as a way of newly defining what lesbian means that I find CELINE AND 
JULIE GO BOATING significant for feminist concerns. The opposition 
between the framing story in CELINE AND JULIE and the interior 
crime melodrama speak both to what women already know and to what 
they are able to know. The film progressively extends the process — 
begun by the women's movement — of redefining our notions of sexual 
structures and boundaries and of reconsidering our sense of "woman's 
place" within our image of society as a whole. Two elements already 
present in our culture make my reading of CELINE AND JULIE 
possible. First of all, to use the film as a commentary on women's 
intimacy, as I do, depends on my having participated in an on-going 
intellectual and emotional dialogue within the women's movement 
about women's lives. 

The existence of a feminist dialogue has indelibly marked and will 
continue to mark whole definitions of social structures and of "reality" 
throughout the world. However, that dialogue depends on and speaks to 
a deeper level of cultural formation — the split between the public and 
the domestic sphere. Cross-culturally, women are placed in the domestic 
sphere, where their unpaid labor is the index of their inferior status. [26] 
Because the division public/private corresponds to the division 
male/female across many periods of history and across many cultures, 
there has been a strong and definable sub-cultural formation of women's 
networks and women's "lore" within the domestic sphere. And women's 
understanding of it is the locus of a potential feminist subversion. 

The oppressed subculture is both "colonized" by hegemonic, dominant 
ideology and established institutions, and it has its own counter, 
subversive, and shared understanding of the way things run. Subcultural 
resistance depends on the understanding by those who are structurally 
and materially marginal that the "emperor has no clothes." CELINE 
AND JULIE speaks to women's understanding of the structures, 
contradictions — including destructiveness, and liberating potential of 
personal intimacy in the domestic sphere. The film recognizes, through 
its witty depiction of Magic, that sphere's power, potentially subversive, 
potentially political. It also speaks about the hegemonic fear of women, 
which men translate personally and institutionally into open contempt. 

Because women are officially outside the circles of economic, political, 
and religious power, they are associated with images of anarchy, dark 



powers, emotion, and blood. They are felt to be an intrinsic source of 
disorder (e.g., the Bible's view of Eve and the fall of Man). As Mary 
Douglas puts it (without, however, applying her analysis to women's 
oppression), a social division of the empowered and the disenfranchised 
in any culture sets up a cognitive and emotional antithesis. The 
empowered areas are seen, through self-definition, as "structured," and 
the politically marginal areas are felt to be unstructured, unformed, and 
dangerous. To acknowledge fully the experience of the marginal groups 
would alter the cherished definitions of nature and experience 
propagated by and giving authority to the established centers of power, 
dominated by men. 

Hokey magic, humor, healing psychic interchange among women 
friends, and equating the category "family" with "murdering the child" 

— these are ways that CELINE AND JULIE lures viewers away from 
established notions of "womanly virtue" and "woman's place" and 
"woman-tied-to-man." Everything in the film is doubled and reversed, 
especially cultural notions about "appropriate" women's body language, 
woman's empowerment, her use of public and private space, and her 
interpersonal relations. The film sets up new oppositions and antitheses, 
related to understandings within women's subculture that were formerly 
repressed because of institutionally enforced definitions of women's 
roles. And the new set of oppositions established in the film is both 
recognizable and either pleasurably subversive or threatening. Let us 
look at these oppositions more closely, and examine the general social 
structures to which they speak: 

VALORIZED ELEMENTS, PRESENTED POSITIVELY 
VS. REJECTED ELEMENTS, PRESENTED NEGATIVELY 

• Women's friendship vs. heterosexuality and competing for man 

• Lesbians vs. nuclear family 

• Spontaneity vs. rigidity 

• Healthy child vs. sick child 

• Personal relation shapes use of possessions vs. property shapes 
personal relations 

It would be simplistic to summarize a social intent for the film, such as: 
"CELINE AND JULIE demonstrates that the nuclear family is 
murderous to little girls, and lesbianism is what will save us." First of all, 
the nuclear family in the film is an exaggerated and symbolic depiction, 
and secondly, the women's friendship is clearly an utopian one. What is 
more interesting to note is that this opposition — evil family with its 
crime vs. women's friendship with its psychic quest — makes sense 
artistically, that is, viewers receive it as a significant and understandable 
opposition. Furthermore, as a modernist work, the film rejects certain 
commonly used narrative forms, especially narrative closure. Open- 
endedness does not just depend on aesthetic playfulness, although its 
genesis and referent is often play, but it is also a tactic waged against 
certain forms of mental and political closure, as in the novels of Virginia 
Woolf. We live in an historical moment where art in the state capitalist 



era can produce this opposition and expect it to be understood — Bad 
Family vs. Women's Friendship. In fact, the readability of that 
opposition means that there is a widespread understanding, for many 
on a preconscious level, of the kinds of historical changes that the 
contemporary women's movement has generated, of the political and 
emotional force driving those changes, and of the fact there will be no 
going back to an older definition of women's roles. One of the things 
that CELINE AND JULIE suggests is that the audience looks at woman- 
identified women as growing and healthy and at male-identified women 
as anachronistic. Due to Berto and Labourier's improvisation, the 
audience spends a long time looking at women in roles largely under 
their control. 

The symbolic oppositions in the film are fascinating in that they reveal a 
rather widespread cultural understanding that women will never return 
to their "place." The Celine-and-Julie story, the visibility of women seen 
on women's terms and not as markers in a male fantasy, represents a 
historical and cultural change which many people intuit as desirable. 

The bad family in the film is a schematic depiction of many other 
fantasies, stories, and fictions that conventionally represent life in the 
domestic sphere. Through the interior story's negative imagery and plot, 
the film opposes all those other fictions. It opposes their closure and 
repetition of the same, their manipulativeness, their bourgeois prestige 
and salability, their valorization of male authority and control, and their 
murder of the child, especially the girl child. We know the fictions about 
women that are operative in advertising, wedding ceremonies, 
adventure stories, medical practice, the law, and work situations — all of 
those institutions that depend on a reification of women's place. 

Most notions propagated about "woman" are fictions enforced by 
multiple social institutions, which support and embody a certain power 
and profit structure — and that structure is hidden behind the fictions it 
generates. The conservative impulse of institutions always resists a 
redefinition of boundaries and priorities and limits, so that people often 
have to sense historical change on a gut level long before institutions are 
forced to acknowledge that change. The women's movement has 
formalized the knowledge of women's subcultural experience and 
history in a new way. We are still trying to redefine the experience of 
that subculture in woman-identified terms. Feminist art and criticism 
intervenes in the interstices of this historical moment. 

Significantly, none of the previous critics writing on CELINE AND 
JULIE discussed the lesbianism in the film. If the possibility that Celine 
and Julie were lovers was acknowledged, and that happened only rarely, 
it was not considered an important element in interpreting the film. The 
critics stuck to a discussion of fantasy, doubling, modernism, or 
cinematic innovation. Yet the major oppositions in the film are largely 
"about" what lesbianism might mean, at least in psychological terms. 
Much of the film is clearly a fantasy-lure for an alternate way of life, and 
such utopian fantasies are commonly found in contemporary feminist 
art to help women articulate the most desirable directions for social 



change. The film's oppositions therefore speak specifically to feminists 
as well as to a more general artistic tradition about the stultifying effects 
of capitalism on personal life. 

Although the lesbianism of the protagonists of CELINE AND JULIE is 
ambiguously developed, that lesbianism is then "invisible" to critics in 
their interpretation of the film is no accident. Lesbianism is also either 
invisible or ghettoized within feminist criticism and theory, too. 
However, the feminist project of being able to see and discuss women's 
experience in uncolonized terms can only be effected if a lesbian 
perspective is embraced. There is no other way for feminists to establish 
a theory free from using the divisions male/female or 
masculine/feminine, which already serve as a metaphor to buoy up and 
reinforce all the institutions that depend on the "natural division of the 
sexes" for their functioning and for the way they define reality. To 
continue to use such a conceptual division is not a neutral act. It 
perpetuates the institutions by accepting that division as a given and 
gives credence to the hierarchy of social practices built up around it. 

Furthermore, the terms of the division are corrupt. Masculine always 
signifies powerful, and feminine always bears the connotation of 
inferior. "Feminine' does not ever tell us anything about women, but is 
only the negative term in the opposition powerful/powerless as stated 
from the point of view of the powerful. f 27 l That is, all constructs that 
refer back to the division of the sexes, to gender constructs, as some 
kind of "natural" fact or "given" implicitly are also defending the 
"naturalness" of male power. This kind of conceptual division is socially 
needed to justify and explain away women's oppression and thus to 
shore up the patriarchal structuring of social institutions as a whole. 

The same ideologically biased dichotomizing plagues all the biological 
and social sciences-from sociobiology to anthropology. When Claude 
Levi-Strauss comments that in all cultures, women are a means of 
exchange, his very theoretical formation perpetuates the system that he 
describes. Women are still not looked at by him on their own terms as 
women, but as means of exchange in his study of myth, The naturalness 
of heterosexuality and its construction as a compulsory social institution 
must be challenged by feminists, or else our theory reinforces the very 
structures we know oppress women throughout the world. 

We do not wish to turn the masters into slaves. Nor do we want to 
mould ourselves into the construct masculine/male or accept the 
inferiority of the construct feminine/female, it is not a question of 
discovering what the "feminine" truly is or might be, or of glorifying it. 
We have to redefine the boundaries and parameters of sexuality, in its 
broadest sense, and to disengage the old, corrupt male-female 
dichotomy from its metaphorical use as an acceptable "model for the 
collaboration and distinctiveness of social units. "[28] We have to 
establish a whole new set of significant oppositions, emerging from yet 
growing away from the cultural milieu in which we are embedded. I 
traced out the oppositions in CELINE AND JULIE GO BOATING 




because this is what I thought the film achieved. Part of the project of 
stepping out of the old framework of gender definitions has already been 
accomplished by women's art, especially lesbian art. At this point, it is 
only by articulating and defending lesbian theory as part of their whole 
project, that feminist theorists can start to define a new cultural analysis 
and vision that will be healing and generative for us all. 

Captions for photo essay 

THE CHASE: 

To emphasize the fantasy aspect of the city, the framing utilizes the lines 
of streets and pathways (left), staircases, balustrades, and walls to vary 
the composition drastically from one shot to the next. Julie covers her 
face with a scarf Celine had drooped when "caught." Celine stands next 
to her own poster as a magician. Julie waits outside a pension that 
Celine had checked into, while Celine peers down at her pursuer below. 
The next morning Julie returns, finding Celine in the cafe below. 
Acknowledging the sexual politics of the sutation, Celine laughingly 
receives her scarf back with a "Thanks, sir." 

MODES OF COMMUNICATION 

Communicating on their turf 

1. Men control and shape the social parameters of nightclubs, nightclub 
districts, porn establishments, and bars. This social structure formalizes 
access to women; voyeurism here also serves as a metaphor for film 
viewing. The bosses wear the male uniform of power, suit and tie; the 
ones in control, they indicate by their body language that they consider 
their authority a given. The less powerful and more socially insecure 
(e.g., women, children, servants) show more attentiveness or immediacy 
in their body language. As Celine's stand-in, Julie will later deliberately 
subvert the bosses' "potency." 

2. Film costumes reflect power and status relations; here there is a 
paradigmatic opposition of man in suit vs. woman half-dressed. The 
manager unilaterally violates Celine's personal space; he pushes her up 
against a door, addresses her like a child, and tries to negotiate a 
contract while she has cream on her face. Working women understand 
the humiliation and manipulation inherent in their boss' asking 
personal questions, using their first names, touching them, and 
considering them "emotional." Hen generally find it hard to imagine 
that women often do not want to talk to or pay attention to them. 

3. At Madlyn's birthday party, the deep-focus cinematography keeps all 
the lines of action contained within the frame and emphasizes through 
repetition of verticals the characters' rigidity. The milieu is affluent, 
sterile, and claustrophobic. The characters are atomistically separated 
and locked into a pattern oriented around Olivier, who owns this space 
both materially and emotionally. Contrast this to an ordinary party, 
where people signal interest by proximity, forward lean, directly facing 



shoulderangle, legs and arms moderately open if seated, and frequent 
smiles and nods to maintain conversation. 

4. In a Jane Eyre -type oedipal fantasy, the nurse hopes that the older 
man, higher in social status, will offer her security and romantic love. 
Here Angele and Oliver act self-conscious about their bodies and pysical 
closeness, indicating sexual attentiveness. Olivier's unilateral direct gaze 
at and shoulder orientation toward the woman indicate male 
dominance. Angele-Celine smiles often, cocks her head, and glances up 
while speaking — culturally accepted gestures of female responsiveness. 
Oliver's pass ironically reinforces our sense that patriarchal authority 
"orders" this milieu. 

5. Sophie is the evil governness and the femme fatale. She is cold, 
immaculately groomed, and glamorous by middle class standards; and 
like the wicked witch in patriarchal fairy tales, she injects the child's 
candy with sedatives. Clamorous dresses are usually tight and 
restrictive; the glamorous woman's power resides not in physical 
movement but in being manipulative, deceitful, and sexy — like 
Cleopatra or Medea. As in many of the shots in the crime melodrama, 
the composition shows Sophie "caught" in the architecture of this rich 
family mansion, which one of the women will get along with Olivier 
when and if the little girl is out of the way. 

6. The characters in the interior story follow rigidly defined paths of 
prescribed movement. They do not make unpredictable gestures, only 
very "dramatic" ones that underscore what we might predict, especially 
about emotional life in the domestic sphere (similar to soap opera and 
melodrama). The composition characteristically isolates the human 
figures. Camile wears red, has bouffant blonde curls, and represents 
another female type: emotional, pouting, dependent, and always 
whining. 

7. Olivier tries to grab the drugged candy from Sophie, who pops it into 
her mouth. Compositionally the strong verticals emphasize separation, 
and the deep focus and high camera angle make our eye run down from 
the dominant Olivier to Sophie to the child Madlyn (out of frame here), 
who has her head under her pillow and is lying drugged on the bed. The 
adults' malice, here inflicted on the child by evil medicine, can be read 
as Celine and Julie's memory of their own fears, perhaps their 
"masochistic" fantasies that they generated within the nuclear family; in 
their fantasy life girls often rehearse for adult heterosexual relations, 
dramatizing roles of male dominance and female submission and 
associating these with an addiction to pain and helplessness. 

8. In the interior story, the child is vulnerable and manipulated. She is 
always depicted in "correct" poses and is never messy. Her pulse is weak 
and she's sick and sleepy. In the family it is the woman who enacts 
patriarchy's mandate to repress (here, murder) the female child. "Could 
it be Angele?" asks Celine and Julie the morning after they tripped 
together, now lying on the couch with the sun pouring in. By keeping the 
little girl alive, they also extricate themselves from Angele's complicity 



with the evil "stepmothers." That is, they learn to offer each other 
authentic womanly nurturance. 

9. Camille has cut herself on a glass and is being treated by Angele (the 
source of the bloody hand on Celine and Julie's backs). Her blown hair, 
vacant look, and sagging posture make her seem helpless and 
dependent. She has dressed up in her dead sister's dress to win Olivier 
and so to get possession of what she claims as "her" house. 

10. In Celine and Julie's last visit to the house, they enact a slapstick 
comedy routine in mime. The family members, except for Madlyn, wear 
ghastly grey-green make-up and repeat their roles. Celine and Julie 
disrupt the linearity of the previous composition, while Olivier and 
Sophie's posture still echoes the strong verticals of the architecture. The 
women plop a crown on Olivier's head to make fun of his authority, put 
a tango on, and move together in a joyous dance toward the foreground, 
bursting through the constraint and gloom with their white clothes and 
action, moving straight toward us. 

Communicating in the liberated zones 

11. Celine uses the library to enact a transgressive performance in public 
space, Julie's workplace, to get Julie's attention. Celine claps books on 
the table and draws around her hand with a red pen, her mouth set in a 
childlike display of concentration. Feeling observed, Julie 
simultaneously stamps her finger in the red ink pad and marks a piece 
of paper. The psychic doubling, the tactics of women's flirtation, the 
exaggerated expansiveness of Celine's gestures, the unnaturally 
heightened sound, and the playful use of public space — all these 
cinematic tactics and fictional developments are used to mix up the 
ordinary cinematic presentation of social and personal cues. 

12. In the hallway outside Julie's apartment, Celine continues her 
performance yet also seems genuinely hurt. She shows up bloody and 
needy, an invitation to both mothering and being mothered. Her open 
body posture and downcast facial expression indicate vulneability. 

13. Both in the opening chase and here, Julie ransacks through and 
appropriates Celine's things, including many toys Celine has in her 
purse (does a purse symbolize a female "vessel"?). Julie's body language 
is like that of both women while in the apartment: open, active, 
expressive and "unladylike." Inexpensive possessions lie around in 
disarray. Julie tosses Celine's things out, tries an alarm clock that goes 
off, copies the data from Celine's carnet, puts some of Celine's clothes in 
the closet, and hides other things by the corner of the couch. Both 
women seem greedy to initiate intimacy. 

14. Julie's bed is in a loft. We see no lovemaking, only Julie munching 
the toast she's bringing up to Celine. Each woman will enact the ritual of 
bringing the other breakfast in bed; the second time, we observe that 
each has her "side" in the bed. The duplication of situations and the 
similar stances each woman adopts indicates that theirs is a relation 



between equals. The sequences connote "sexuality" but only indirectly. 


15. Women usually protect themselves from being seen this way — 
scratching themselves, picking their toes, sprawling out on the floor, or 
making faces while listening to someone. Male film stars like Marlon 
Brando and James Dean have used such gestures as indicators of the 
romantic hero's independence and social revolt. Here Celine is talking to 
Gilou, lowering her voice to imitate Julie. She is seen hitting her nose 
with a daisy, which she sticks in the fish bowl, and she rummages 
through everything in Julie's place. 

16. Celine and Julie each demolish the other's previous entanglements. 
Here wearing white and meeting Gilou in a park as Julie, Celine destroys 
Gilou's romantic pretensions. The sequence also parodies traditional 
film romance, with its centered composition, sharp differentiation 
between foreground and background, and dancing as in a musical 
comedy. Gilou utters passionate, poetic remembrances about his and 
Julie's childhood romance, and Celine strikes a pose like a model with 
each phrase. His posturing, romantic fantasy, and passion are reduced 
to nothing as Celine pulls down his pants, he pulls off his tie, and then 
she declares, "Go jack off." 

17. Julie had hung up three dolls, two female and one male, below a rude 
diagram she drew of the mystery house, the male doll being upside 
down. Here, using "Solomon's judgment" to decide which woman killed 
Madlyn, Celine and Julie tear the male doll in half, only to discover that 
"he dosn't have any." Celine and Julie's clothes, gestures, and agility are 
"tomboyish. Symmetrically posed, they act as a team. Female potency is 
usually represented as "unnatural" and transgressive, and here Celine 
and Julie's play consists of rending the male into shreds, which makes 
the sequence a joke about the image of the "castrating bitch." 

18. After one is ejected from the house, Celine or Julie pick the other up 
and go to a cab magically waiting for them. Julie first wrapped the LSD 
candy in a Kleenex; later she brought a special little box to store it in. 
Here Julie in the mothering role holds and touches Celine. Notice the 
gestures and the style of nurturance. From Celine's dependency while 
sitting bruised on the stairway to the mutual support seen here, the 
women grow together, and by the end of the film reach the point where 
they take active control over their lives. 

19. The women's similar garb, mutual contact, bodies relaxed against 
each other, and similar arm positions indicate the kind of physical 
symmetry associated with intimacy. That evening they had read Gilou's 
protest letter to Julie out loud together, hugging each other, prancing, 
making fun of him and acting physically and emotionally as if they were 
one. Here, having tripped with the magic potion they concocted in the 
bowl on the table (they gave some to the fish), they are laughing about 
their adventure and are also afraid. 

20. The two women "put on" Olivier as he looks in the mirror. He 
doesn't see them and they act as if they are each other's mirror image. 



Women are usually the "background," the arrangers of the milieu in 
which the real, male-oriented action is supposed to occur. In fact, as 
marginal people, Celine and Julie know what's going on and that it's not 
for them. They move from being in the background and complicitous in 
the crime to demolishing it. 

Notes 

u When I say that the film's fantasy is congruent with mine, I mean this 
in the sense that I see and experience a continuum in women's sexual 
identity between heterosexual and lesbian that the film speaks to. My 
own sexual practice is heterosexual, yet my relation to women is deeply 
intimate with a great deal of emotional commitment, including a whole 
range of sexual feelings. For me, lesbian indicates that part of the 
womanly continuum that includes sexual practice between women but is 
not confined to that. CELINE AND JULIE GO BOATING speaks to the 
lesbian element in all women's experience, which is something that 
heterosexual women often fear to acknowledge and personally explore, 
even in fantasy. Yet for feminists to acknowledge, openly and 
consistently, this sexual continuum between all women, especially in the 
areas of feminist theory and political practice, would release for us two 
sources of strength. Lesbians' rich analysis and descriptions of the 
lesbian experience and lesbian struggles would not be isolated by other 
feminists into a "special case" or an issue of civil rights. And all of us 
would understand in a much clearer, more woman-identified way, the 
dimensions of the struggle against patriarchy. I am addressing this essay 
primarily to heterosexual feminists, but hope it's of use to a lesbian 
readership as well. 

2^ The film is distributed by New Yorker Films at a reasonable rental 
price for classroom showing ($125). Its "inaccessibility" probably has 
more to do with the institutional isolation of experimental cinema (into 
museums or college classrooms and film series) than with the film itself. 
I wish to thank New Yorker Films (16 W. 61st St., NY, NY 10023) for 
providing me with a preview copy for study purposes. 

3, The introduction to this Special Section discusses the problems with 
the explicit depiction of lesbian sexuality in mainstream film and our 
consequent search for subtexts as we establish the history of lesbians in 
film. The problem has also been broached by women working in the area 
of lesbian literature and history. In particular, in "The Historical Denial 
of Lesbianism," Radical History Review, Special Issue on Sexuality in 
History, No.. 20 (Spring-Summer, 1979) and "Women Alone Stir My 
Imagination: Lesbians and the Cultural Tradition," Signs, 4, No. 4 
(Summer, 1979), Blanche Wiesen Cook argues against needing to find 
references to explicit lovemaking between women before we can assert a 
lesbian presence in history, literature, and art. Referring to the 47-year- 
long relation between Mary Wooley, president of Mt. Holyoke, and 
professor of literature, Jeanette Marks, Cook writes: 

"Even if they did renounce physical contact, we can still 

argue that they were lesbians: they chose each other, and 


they loved each other. Women who love women, who choose 
women to nurture and support and to form a living 
environment in which to work creatively and independently 
are lesbians. Genital 'proofs' to confirm lesbianism are never 
required to confirm the heterosexuality of men and women 
who have been living together for 20, or 50, years. Such 
proofs are not demanded even when discussing ephemeral 
love relations between adult women and men." ["Denying 
Lesbianism," p. 65] 

For further discussions of methodology in this area, see Barbara Smith, 
"Toward a Black Feminist Criticism," Conditions: two, 1977; Harriet 
DesMoines' address to the 1978 MLA Panel on Lesbians and Literature: 
Transcending the Boundary between the Personal and the Political, 
reprinted in Sinister Wisdom, No. 9 (Spring, 1979); and Judith 
Schwartz, "Researching Lesbian History," Sinister Wisdom, No. 5 
(Winter, 1978). 

4^ "Phantom Interviewers over Rivette," article and interview by 
Jonathan Rosenbaum, Lauren Sedofsky, and Gilbert Adair, Film 
Comment, 10, No. 5 (September, 1974), 20. 

5* Interview with Juliet Berto, Positif No. 162 (October, 1974), p. 23 (my 
translation). 

(L Ibid. 

%. Interview with Dominque Labourier, Positif, No. 162 (October, 1974), 
p. 29. 

R "Jacques Rivette," interviewed by Carlos Clarens and Edgardo 
Cozarinsky, Sight and Sound, 43, No. 4 (Fall, 1974), 198. Of interest also 
in that issue is the critical review of the film by Jonathan Rosenbaum, 
"Work and Play in the House of Fiction." 

The Henry James novel and the short story which the interior crime 
melodrama is based are characterized by misogyny, claustrophobia, 
bitter rivalry between sisters, distrust of "treacherous" female passion, 
and the murder of the female child. 

I use the word reframe here in the sense used by Erving Goffman in 
Frame Analysis (New York: Harper and Row, 1974). Goffman, following 
Gregory Bateson and Mary Douglas, asserts that we define situations 
according to implicit social principles of organization that govern events 
and also to our subjective involvement in a given situation. Goffman's 
discussion of "framing" illustrates well both the imaginative 
permutations and the directive force of ideology — if less well ideology's 
material foundation and the historical contradictions that lead to 
change. He writes, 

"Given their understanding of what it is that is going on, 
individuals fit their actions to this understanding and 


ordinarily find that the ongoing world supports this fitting. 

These organizational premises — sustained both in the mind 
and the activity — I call the frame of the activity." [p. 247] 

Feminists can usefully apply Goffman's concept of "frame" to analyze 
simultaneously the institutional and imaginative mechanisms that 
would "enforce" heterosexuality as well as our lively subcultural 
resistance to that ideology. 

to. Rivette acknowledges his debt to William Wyler in "Phantom 
Interviewers over Rivette." 

11. Frame enlargements were shot by Jim Risch. 

12. For a feminist analysis of film melodrama and soap opera, see Tania 
Modleski, "The Search for Tomorrow in Today's Soap Operas," Film 
Quarterly, 33, No. 1 (Fall, 1979); Sheila Wawanash, "TV's Medical 
Center Sells Sexual Self-Determination," JUMP CUT, No. 16 
(November, 1977); Carol Lopate, "Daytime Television: You'll Never 
Want to Leave Home," Radical America, 11, No. 1 (January-February, 

1977) ; Charles Kleinhans, Notes on Melodrama and the Family Under 
Capitalism," Film Reader, No. 3 (February, 1978); Lillian Robinson, 
"What's My Line? Telefiction and Women's Work," Sex, Class and 
Culture (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1978). 

13. Women's exchanging identity within intimacy was clearly one of the 
themes Berto and Labourier wanted to develop, as seen in Berto's 
reference, cited earlier, to PERSONA. In literature, women's "exchange 
of identity" was presented by Virginia Woolf in Orlando, and it receives 
its theoretical exposition in Nancy Chodorow's description of how 
women develop psychologically, with fluid ego boundaries and with 
deep ties to other women, especially within the domestic sphere ( The 
Reproduction of Mothering, Berkeley: University of California Press, 

1978) . Since Freud and more recently Christopher Lasch in his popular 
Culture of Narcissism pejoratively associate homosexuality with 
narcissism — and since that thesis has credence in the social sciences — 
we must be careful to delineate the ways that women's intimacy is of a 
profoundly different order than "narcissism." 

14. For a good overview of non-verbal communications research that 
applies to women, see Nancy Henly, Body Politics (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice Hall, 1977). According to Henly, 

"Persons in agreement will show high synchrony, and those 
in disagreement, dissynchrony. The effect of power may be 
seen in a group by considering whose motions the other 
interactants are in harmony with — it is the high power 
person whose behaviors will be unconsciously reflected by 
others."[p. 128] 

See also Shirley Weitz, 'Sex Differences in Non-Verbal Communication," 
Sex Roles, 2 (1976); and Irene Hanson Frieze and Sheila J. Ramsey, 



"Non-Verbal Maintenance of Traditional Sex Roles," Journal of Social 
Issues, 32, No. 3 (1976). 

15. Erving Goffman, Frame Analysis, and also his The Presentation of 
Self in Everyday Life (New York: Doubleday, 1977). 

16. This readable meaning is about the politics of the family, well- 
articulated in the works of R.D. Laing (e.g., Politics of the Family and 
Other Essays, New York: Pantheon, 1971). 

17 . Christina Stead memorably delineated the cruel extremes of family 
politics in The Man Who Loved Children (New York: Holt, Reinhart and 
Winston, 1965). 

18. In face-to-face encounters between the more powerful and the less 
powerful, or between those who like or dislike each other, "immediacy" 
indicates how people relate to each other. Non-verbally, "immediacy" 
(liking, trust, and interest, or else an attentiveness due to a need to 
please) is signaled by forward lean, eye contact, direct orientation of the 
shoulders toward the other, frequent smiling, no finger tapping, 
moderately open arms and legs, sustained rather than very brief periods 
of speaking, and frequent nodding and smiling to keep the conversation 
going. Verbally, immediacy is indicated by the speaker's using the 
collective first person and terms like "here" or "this" and not many 
qualifiers. Thus a boss who introduces the woman next to him as "my 
secretary," "Mary," or "my co-worker," indicates mutuality or "us" in the 
last term, which makes that the term of immediacy and respect. For a 
further discussion of both verbal and non-verbal immediacy and the 
power relations which immediacy signals, see Albert Mehrabian, Non- 
Verbal Communication (Chicago: Aldine-Atherson, 1977). 

iq. This analysis is drawn from the work of cultural anthropologist Mary 
Douglas, in particular her Purity and Danger: Concepts of Pollution 
and Taboo (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1966) and Implicit 
Meanings (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975). 

20. Freud's description of the boy's oedipal stage can also be read as a 
description of the way that heterosexuality and its concomitant ordering 
of male power and female "inferiority" become imbedded in the boy's 
psyche as a metaphor for the entire social order and his "natural" right 
to be heir to it. 

21. Douglas, Purity and Danger, pp. 3-4. 

22. For an exposition of the symbolic implications of and power 
differentials implicit in the division between domestic and public 
spheres, cross-culturally and trans-historically, see Michele Z. Rosaldo, 
"Woman, Culture, and Society: A Theoretical Overview," in Women, 
Culture and Society, ed. Rosaldo and Louise Lamphere (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1974). For a summary of the anthropological 
literature detailing women's status in specific cultures, see 
"Anthropology: A Review Essay," Rayna Rapp, Signs, 4, No. 3 (Spring, 


1979 ). 


23- Many British and French psychoanalytic and feminist critics have 
perpetuated this metaphorical division of masculine vs. feminine. In 
France, although their work is otherwise very different, Luce Irigaray 
and Helene Cixous have both asserted that women's strength and source 
of resistance reside in the realm of the emotional, the "imaginary," and 
negation — versus women's being effective agents in the cultural, 
symbolic, and political realms. 

In England, in contrast, not glorifying "feminine" traits, the Lacanian- 
influenced women's publication m/f perpetuates in is title and articles a 
simple bifurcation of sexual and gender identity, following the path of 
Juliet Mitchell's Psychoanalysis and Feminism. Apparently in an 
attempt to criticize essentialist arguments coming out of some parts of 
cultural feminist thought, British feminist critics have often gone in the 
opposite direction, denying that women have a separate identity, 
consciousness or identity. For example, Laura Mulvey, speaking of her 
first film, made with Peter Wollen, stated, "...in PENTHESILEA we were 
saying women's language and culture have disappeared under 
patriarchal culture." {Wedge, No. 2, Spring 1978, p. 4) By insisting upon 
the overwhelming influence of patriarchal structures on all aspects of 
women's lives, these critics rely upon a dichotomy of masculine- 
feminine in which the "feminine" is always subordinate. Lesbian 
realities are ignored within this critical framework, and heterosexuality 
as an ideology is not challenged. Rather, heterosexuality, as an ideology, 
is the given upon which the Lacanian-influenced feminist critical 
method depends. 

24. The Radicalesbian Collective signaled this as a problem in 1971, but 
things have not changed much since then. They wrote that as long as 
women seek acceptance from mainstream society for women's 
liberation, "the most crucial aspect of the acceptability is to deny 
lesbianism — i.e., to deny any fundamental challenge to the basis of the 
female." [Radicalesbians, "The Woman-Identified Woman," Notes from 
the Third Year: Women's Liberation, 1971] 

25. In this discussion of "abomination" and "pollution" I am talking 
about an ideological construct, specifically about the role of sexual 
accusations within ideology. This is not to imply that lesbian oppression 
is the worst oppression, nor that lesbians of different races and classes 
have a unified experience, nor that this ideological oppression is so 
overwhelming that lesbians succumb to self-hatred. In fact, lesbian 
oppression is part of women's oppression. The violence against lesbians 
is part of a more general violence against women. For example, we see 
the abuse and containment of our sexuality in every aspect of our daily 
life — in people's ordinary comportment, in jokes, and in the media. 
Politically in the U.S. we see this containment and abuse in the failure to 
stop rape, the refusal of abortions to poor women, and forced 
sterilization. 

Furthermore, women's oppression at this point in history is intimately 


tied to class and race oppression. A greater institutional and/or personal 
acceptance of lesbianism in the U.S. would not automatically make any 
beneficial changes in capitalism or directly affect racism. Yet an 
observable global fact has convinced me that an analysis of what lesbian 
means, ideologically, is crucial for left and feminist theory at this time: 
Communist countries also institutionally uphold the nuclear family and 
they institutionally "contain" homosexuality. 

Lesbian oppression is related to the oppression of homosexual men, 
particularly ideologically, as both are often considered "abominations." 
Yet cross-culturally men have had more access to the public sphere and 
thus to power than have women. I have to ask: What are the 
contradictions that will produce lasting change for women ? What now 
limits our vision of the dimensions that change should take? I am 
committed to fighting capitalism and racism and homophobia. Here I 
hope to demonstrate some of the ways that lesbian has a significance as 
a social category which should more profoundly affect those struggles, 
and affect post-revolutionary communist societies as well. 

Beyond this, I recognize that my discussion of how patriarchal ideology 
conceptualizes the terms lesbian and woman does not speak out of or 
describe the lesbian experience. Clearly that experience must be so 
positive as to disprove the dominant ideology. Otherwise lesbians would 
not choose to live as they do. And within that experience, there are 
contradictions, many interrelated elements, and whole different sets of 
personal expectations. To understand these, we must listen to lesbians 
as they speak in their own voice. 

26. Michele Rosaldo, Women, Culture and Society. 

27 . "A man cannot be a predator unless there is something in need of 
protection. And he cannot protect unless there is something 'vulnerable' 
to predation. These concepts structure reality and our understanding. 
The boys appear to describe reality when they talk of measures they 
must institute to 'protect' us, but in fact they create a particular 
conceptual framework." — Sarah L. Hoagland, "Coercive Consensus," 
Sinister Wisdom, No. 6 (Summer, 1978), pp. 86-87. 

28. Douglas, Purity and Danger, p. 4. 
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"What in Gods name does one call this sensibility if it be not 
love? This extraordinary heightening of all one's 
impressions; this intensification of sensitiveness; this 
complete identification of feeling? ... I was Manuela, as she is 
Manuela, and everything that has happened to her has in 
essence, and other circumstances, happened to me. This 
incredible feeling of sisterhood. "(1) 

— Dorothy Thompson, upon meeting Christa Winsloe 

There are moments when one historical period seems to beckon to 
another, offering the semblance of lessons to be learned or errors to be 
avoided. Certainly, that is true today for those of us reviewing the fate of 
progressive political organizations in the Weimar period preceding 
Adolph Hitler's coming to power in the inflation-torn and authority- 
hungry Germany of 1933. In particular, the history of women's-rights 
groups and homosexual emancipation organizations is one that needs to 
be better known and analyzed. 

It is a testimony to our ignorance of the period that Leontine Sagan's 
film, MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM, is generally assumed to be an 
anomaly, a film without a context. Or else it is assumed to be a 
metaphor, a coded tale about something else, something other than 
what appears on screen. If we are to understand MAEDCHEN IN 
UNIFORM fully, it is important to keep in view the society within which 
it was made. It was the celebrated milieu of Berlin -avant-la-guerre, the 
Berlin with dozens of gay and lesbian bars and journals, the Berlin of a 
social tolerance so widespread that it nearly camouflaged the underlying 
legal restraints (which were to grow, rapidly, into massive repression). I 
would stop short of claiming an outlandish Rosetta Stone status for the 
film, no matter how tempting, lest the reader lose faith. Yet, it might be 
emphasized, MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM is an exemplary work, not only 




for what it presents to us on the screen but also for the timely issues that 
its analysis must confront. It is the film revival most key to establishing 
a history of lesbian cinema. 

MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM was filmed by Leontine Sagan in Germany 
in 1931, based upon the play, Yesterday and Today, by Christa Winsloe 
(alias the Baroness von Hatvany), and republished as a novel, The Child 
Manuela, also by Winsloe. The film, like the play, enjoyed a tremendous 
initial popularity, both within Germany and internationally. Yet it has 
been nearly invisible in the past few decades within the academic study 
of German cinema. The film has frequently fallen into a seeming limbo 
between the silent German Expressionist cinema and the notorious 
products of the Third Reich studios. Despite its remarkable sound 
quality (praised by Lotte Eisner as the work in which "the pre-war 
German sound film reached its highest level")(2) and in spite of its 
evocative cinematography (which Siegfried Kracauer cited as 
transmitting "the symbolic power of light"), (3} MAEDCHEN IN 
UNIFORM faded from the text books, the revival houses, and even 
eventually from distribution entirely. During the early 70s, however, 
Sagan's classic was resoundingly redeemed by the cycle of women's film 
festivals, gathering a solid cult following and the critical attention it had 
long lacked. The result, today, is that the film is back in distribution in a 
beautifully reconstructed print (in contrast to the butchered, mistitled 
print that made the rounds of the early festivals). And it is accorded a 
secure spot in the history of pre-Reich cinema. 

In part, the film's reputation rests upon stylistic components. It is 
visually unusual due to Sagan's montage-inflected structure that 
manages to break away from the usually stagy and claustrophobic mise- 
en-scene of early sound films. Her montages, no doubt Soviet- 
influenced, establish a persuasive counterpoint to the more theatrical 
scenes and mold them into a cinematic rhythm. Dramatically, her use of 
a large cast of non-professional actresses lends the film a fresh and 
documentary-like tone, while the performances of the lead actresses 
won widespread praise. Aurally, Sagan was a pioneer in her use of 
sound, not only as a functional synchronous accompaniment, but also as 
a thematic element in its own right. 

However, most important to the film's reputation through the years has 
been its significance as an antiauthoritarian and prophetically anti¬ 
fascist film. To be sure, the film has suitable credentials for such a claim. 
Any film so opposed to militarism, so anti-Prussian, so much in support 
of the emotional freedom of women, must be an anti-fascist film. 
Furthermore, it was made through the Deutsches Film Gemeinschaft, a 
cooperative production company specifically organized for this project 
— and the first German commercial film to be made collectively. Add to 
such factors the fact that the film was made on the very eve of Hitler's 
rise to power, just prior to the annexation of the film industry to 
Goebbel's cultural program, and the legend of Sagan's proto-subversive 
movie is secure. In emphasizing the film's progressive stance in relation 
to the Nazi assumption of power, however, film historians have tended 


to overlook, minimize, or trivialize the film's central concern with love 
between women. 

Today, we must take issue with the heretofore unexamined critical 
assumption that the relations between women in the film are essentially 
a metaphor for the real power relations of which it treats, i.e. the 
struggle against fascism. I would suggest that MAEDCHEN IN 
UNIFORM is not only anti-fascist, but also anti-patriarchal, in its 
politics. Such a reading need not depend upon metaphor, but can be 
more forcefully demonstrated by a close attention to the film's literal 
text. 

As I propose to read it, MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM is a film about 
sexual repression in the name of social harmony, about the absent 
patriarchy and its forms of presence, about bonds between women 
which represent attraction instead of repulsion, and about the release of 
powers that can accompany the identification of a lesbian sexuality. The 
film is a dual coming-out story: It is that of Manuela, the adolescent who 
voices "the love that dares not speak its name" and who, in 
distinguishing between fantasy and desire, dares to act upon the latter. 
And it is that of Fraulein von Bernburg, the teacher who repudiates her 
own role as an agent of suppression and wins her own freedom by 
accepting her attraction to another woman. In this reading, the film 
remains a profoundly anti-fascist drama. But now its political 
significance becomes a direct consequence of the film's properly central 
subject (of lesbianism) rather than a covert message wrapped in an 
attractive but irrelevant metaphor. If MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM is the 
first truly radical lesbian film, it is also a fairly typical product of late 
Weimar society, a society in which "homosexuality... became a form of 
fashionable behavior," linked to "the Weimar idea of making a complete 
break with the staid and bankrupt past of one's parents' generation. "(4} 
As such, it offers a particularly clear example of the interplay between 
personal and collective politics — and the revolutionary potential 
inherent in the conjunction of the two. 

The film centers upon the relationship between two women. Manuela 
(Hertha Thiele) is a young student newly arrived at a Potsdam boarding 
school that caters to the daughters of German officers (who, in the 
mid20s, are largely impoverished, as is the school itself). With her 
mother dead, her father unable to look after her, and her aunt/guardian 
icily uncaring, Manuela is left craving affection. Fraulein von Bernburg 
(Dorthea Wieck) is the school's most adored teacher, champion of a 
maternalistic humanitarianism opposed to the school's Prussian codes. 
Harsh, ascetic, militaristic, the boarding-school environment is enforced 
by a totalitarian Principal (Emilia Unda) dedicated to toughening up her 
charges. 

Manuela quickly develops a passionate attachment to Fraulein von 
Bernburg, who simultaneously nourishes and discourages her admirer. 
Manuela's infatuation is even more intense than the crushes that her 
fellow students have upon the esteemed Bernburg. 


Furthermore, Manuela carries matters to an unprecedented level by 
announcing her passion publicly, to all the school. The declaration 
occurs when Manuela, drunk and in male attire, celebrates her thespian 
success in the school play by offering up the news of her affections as a 
convivial toast. For such a transgression, Manuela is confined to solitary 
in the infirmary by the school Principal, who forbids students and 
faculty alike from so much as speaking to her. 

The mounting crisis impels Fraulein von Bernburg to confront the 
Principal and finally to challenge her authority, which climax coincides 
with the desperate Manuela's own decision to solve the problem by 
committing suicide. Distraught at having to give up her beloved teacher, 
Manuela climbs the school's forbidding staircase (a central leitmotif for 
the film). She is about to throw herself from its uppermost railing when 
her schoolgirl companions, disobeying their injunction, come to her 
rescue. Their arrival is paralleled by the rush of Fraulein von Bernburg 
to the scene, confirming her affection for Manuela and her identification 
with the students' action. The aversion of imminent tragedy is a triumph 
for the forces of love and community, signaling the coming of a new 
order. 

The event seals the fate of the evil Principal, who retreats down the hall 
into the shadows even as Fraulein von Bernburg remains in the light, 
united through cross-cutting with Manuela and the students, grouped 
above her on the staircase. On the soundtrack, the distant sounds of a 
bugle (audible throughout the film) can still be heard: an ambiguous 
reference to the forces still assembled outside the school's walls. 

THE POWER OF THE ABSENT PATRIARCHY 

As should be clear from the summary, the action of MAEDCHEN IN 
UNIFORM transpires entirely within an all-woman environment and, 
indeed, a thoroughly "feminine" atmosphere. However, the very first 
establishing shots of the film serve to inform us of the real power of the 
absent patriarchy and serve to remind us that an all-woman school in no 
way represents a woman-defined space. The montage of visual icons in 
the first few frames establishes an exterior world of military 
preparedness, steeples and archways, bugle calls, and the marching 
rhythm of soldiery. And this world of regimentation extends to the neat 
rows of students who, two by two, file past the gateway into the domain 
of the school. The link between the exterior authority and the interior 
order is explicitly visualized only this once. But it informs our reading of 
the film throughout (particularly as represented by the emblematic use 
of off-screen sounds and on-screen symbols, like the staircase). 

On her first day of school, Manuela listens to the Principal's speech 
outlining her required duty and identity: 

"You are all soldiers' daughters and, god willing, you will all 

be soldiers' mothers." 


The girls are there to be taught the Prussian values in order that they 



might transmit the Correct Line to their future progeny. They are 
destined to be the transmitters of a culture, not its inheritors. The 
learning there is not in any sense for them as women, in their own right, 
but only in keeping with their function as reproducers of bodies and 
ideologies. The extent to which the absent patriarchy (which at no point 
in the film takes the shape of actual men on screen) dominates the 
women's world is a theme constantly reiterated by Leontine Sagan in 
her many visualizations of classic Romantic leitmotifs. Barred shadows 
cross the women's paths, a sternly overbearing staircase encloses their 
every movement, a frantic montage marshals their steps into a 
militaristic gait. Even the school songs reinforce the authority of a 
demanding fatherland with a handful of schoolgirls in its grasp. The 
film's very title underlines this theme, with its play of meanings on the 
word "uniform," meaning (as a noun) the clothing of a regimented 
educational/military/professional institution, or (as an adjective) the 
regulated, all-alike behavior of uniformity dictated by the rules of the 
patriarchal order. 

The ultimate incarnation of the absent, but controlling, patriarchy is the 
school Principal. Her identity as the "phallic woman" is suggested by her 
reliance on an ever present cane, with which she measures her steps and 
signals her authority, and by the phallocentric codes of kinder , kirche, 
kiiche which she is dedicated to instilling. Her mandates and bearing 
call to mind a vision of Frederick The Great, to whom she has often been 
compared. Perhaps coincidentally, though, her jowly face and 
disassociated affect are equally reminiscent of that other prophetic 
cinematic persona of demented authority, Doctor Caligari. 

Like the mad Doctor, this Principal is accompanied by an obedient 
assistant, a dark hunchbacked figure who carries out her orders. Unlike 
Caligari's missions of murder, the Principal's agenda is more properly 
"feminine" in its details of manipulation and reconnaissance. The 
henchwoman is a warped figure. Like the Principal shuffling with her 
cane, the assistant presents an image of womanhood carrying out 
patriarchal dirty work and physically warped by her complicity. Her 
hands huddled close to her chest, her eyes pinched and shoulders 
stooped, the assistant becomes a physical marker of emotional damage. 

If, in THE CABINET OF DOCTOR CALIGARI, it was madness and 
hypnotism that was held responsible for complicity in murder, then here 
Sagan is willing to pinpoint a more precise culprit: the dogma of an 
authoritarian ideology. In a similar way, nuns have long provided an 
easy example of a woman's order subject to entirely male authority (in 
the form of priest, Pope, or God the Father, Son, and heavenly 
bridegroom). So, too, the institution of the woman's boarding school is 
shaped to the mold of the militaristic patriarchal society, poured like 
molten liquid into its empty spaces to keep it whole. 

How, then, does the power structure within the school itself function? 
Specifically, what are the roles assumed by the beloved Fraulein von 
Bernburg, champion of the emotions, and the hated Principal, enforcer 



of discipline? Traditionally, critical readings of the film have identified 
Fraulein von Bernburg as a sort of freedom fighter, a humanitarian 
standing up to the forces of repression. These readings have targeted the 
Principal much as I've described her, a tyrant ruling over a regime of 
denial. I would take issue with this romanticized view and trade its 
simplistic hero/villain dichotomy for a different model. I see it as a 
system of repression based instead on the "good cop, bad cop pattern, 
with the Principal as the "bad cop" and Fraulein von Bernburg as the 
"good cop." 

To comprehend the logic of such a system in the case of the boarding 
school, it is necessary to return to the point made earlier in the 
Principal's opening speech. As she made clear, the young women are 
being bred ("educated") as transmitters of the patriarchal German 
culture ever present in encoded form within the world of the school. In 
order to ensure this training, preserve the young women's "honor" and 
most effectively carry out their special socialization, it is necessary for 
society to shape women within an all-female setting. In fact, prior to 
feminist movements, this was no doubt the primary reason for 
"separatist" institutions. What, however, is the danger to the patriarchal 
society presented by such an institution? It is a sexual danger. There is a 
threat that the heterosexuality required of these women may, in the 
cloistered pressure-cooker atmosphere of the boarding school, become 
derailed into a focus upon their own sex. The possibility that 
heterosexuality on the part of women may become transferred 
("warped" as the father might say) into homosexuality presents powerful 
threat to a system geared for procreation and the rearing of male 
offspring. 

"Gender is not only an identification with one sex; it also 

entails that sexual desire be directed toward the other 

sex. "{5} 

The danger of the boarding school is that a concentration on the former 
entails a corresponding relaxation of the latter. Perhaps it is because the 
women's boarding school is the Achilles' Heel of the patriarchy that it 
figures in so much lesbian literature and cinema. 

In MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM, the code name for this sexual threat is 
"emotionalism." When Fraulein von Bernburg early in the film catches 
two schoolgirls exchanging a love letter, she confiscates the paper and, 
to their relief and delight, rips it up without reading a word. Smiling but 
strict, she warns them to desist in the exchange of such letters because 
they can lead to "emotionalism." Again, later in the film, the student 
ringleader, Ilse, uses the same expression with the same negative 
message. She is engaged in declaiming a series of mock toasts during the 
post-play banquet, all phrased in the language of the school's official 
ideology. Thus she reprimands Manuela for the acting style of her male 
impersonation: 

"Remember, next time, less emotionalism." 


In line with the model of repression that I suggest, Fraulein von 
Bernburg's task as the "good cop" seems to be to keep "emotionalism" in 
check and to make her charges more comfortable in their oppression. 
She acts as a pressure valve and as the focus of dissident energies in 
order that the overall system will not be endangered. Fraulein von 
Bernburg has two guises, then, for coping with the social and sexual 
schisms that occur in the patriarchal foundation laid by the Principal. 
Socially, she polices the heart, i.e. the emotional life of her students. As 
she puts it at one point to Manuela, 

"You mustn't persuade yourself it isn't nice here." 

(She fills a role not unlike that of the Church in countries ruled by 
dictatorships. It seems to make the oppression bearable through the 
promise, albeit never fulfilled, of better things to come and thereby to 
convince the supplicants that circumstances aren't really so bad.) It is 
her presence in the school's cabinet of power that keeps the girls from 
rebelling against an order that would otherwise be totally abhorrent. 
Likewise, it is her presence as a confidante that permits her to discern 
and block any tentative moves in the direction of revolt. This happens 
for example when she persuades the headstrong Ilse not to run away 
from the school. Such is her function as mediator between the top and 
bottom of the school hierarchy. 

It is made terribly clear, however, that the methods by which Fraulein 
von Bernburg exercises her functions are sexual. For instance, she 
succeeds in persuading Ilse to stay by slapping her on the ass and 
speaking to her seductively. This is von Bernburg's second guise, in 
which she capitalizes upon the standard form of transference that leads 
adolescent girls to develop crushes on their teachers, especially so at 
boarding school. Her positioning of herself as the exclusive object of 
schoolgirl affection may be seen as a tactic of repressive tolerance 
carried out in the arena of sexuality. Under the camouflage of her 
tolerance is the reality of repression. If the girls focus their sexual 
desires upon her, where the desires can never be realized, then the 
danger of such desires being refocused upon each other (where they 
could be realized) is averted. The figure of the teacher remains ever 
more powerful, more attractive, more worthy of adoration, than any 
mere fellow student. It is, in fact, very nearly a relationship of adoration 
in the religious sense, with forms of expression that are thoroughly 
ritualized and contained, as Sagan's style of filming the evening bedtime 
scene takes pains to make clear. 

The scene is set in the dormitory on Manuela's first night in the school. 
It is filmed with the soft focus and radiant light of a Romantic painting, 
say one by Friedrich. The lights are even dimmed, by Fraulein von 
Bernburg herself on-screen, to make the scene more seductive to the 
viewer. All the girls are poised on the edge of their beds, kneeling in 
identical white gowns, heads upraised to receive the communion of her 
lips touching their foreheads, which she holds firmly and ritually as she 
administers each kiss. 



This extreme fetishizing of the kiss, by both the nature of the teacher's 
gestures and director Sagan's cinematographic style, is emblematic of 
the unspoken codes of repressive tolerance. The kiss is permitted, to 
each alike, but it is at once the given and the boundary. Nothing more 
may be allowed or even suggested, although the tension of that which is 
withheld suffuses the scene with its eroticism of shimmering light and 
grants the teacher her very power. The kiss is the minimum and the 
maximum, a state of grace and a state of stasis. The entire equilibrium is 
founded upon this extreme tension — which is snapped when Manuela, 
overwhelmed by the atmosphere and her feelings, breaks the rules. She 
throws her arms around Fraulein von Bernburg's body in a tight 
embrace and receives, not a punishment, but a kiss. A kiss, not merely 
on the forehead, but full on the lips. 

Of course, the school's system of sexual repression does not crumble 
from this one transgression; it is much too securely established. Less so 
is Fraulein von Bernburg. Her situation is a difficult one. It is apparent 
that the sexual repression she forces upon the students she forces also 
upon herself, embodying that which she administers. Yet Manuela 
presents her with a surplus of feeling which the teacher cannot control. 
Sagan carefully describes Fraulein von Bernburg almost entirely in 
terms of Manuela. 

The very first time Fraulein von Bernburg appears in the film, she is in 
the act of looking at the newly arrived Manuela on the stairway. The 
extent to which she begins to identify her own desires and sensitivities 
with Manuela's takes the shape, for Sagan, of a literal superimposition. 
When Sagan presents a scene of Manuela as student in Fraulein von 
Bernburg's classroom, it is the anguish of the conflicted pair that Sagan 
chooses to portray through an extraordinary dissolve that predates by 
far the more widespread (and more pernicious) use of the motif by 
Ingmar Bergman in PERSONA.(6) In the scene, Manuela, struggling 
vainly to retrieve a memorized passage from a mind gone blank in the 
beloved teacher's presence, finds her vision begin to blur. Fraulein von 
Bernburg's own sight, subjectively rendered, blurs as well, as her own 
face becomes superimposed and fused with Manuela's staring back at 
her. It is she, as teacher, who breaks the locked gaze, averts her eyes. 

She reprimands Manuela with a "not prepared again," thus reasserting 
her authority and utilizing her rank to shield her emotions. 

The next meeting of the two takes place in Fraulein von Bernburg's 
office soon after, where she has called Manuela in order to give the girl 
one of her chemises (in response to an attendant's expressed pity for the 
young girl's lack of undergarments, due to her lack of a caring mother). 
By giving Manuela one of her own chemises, she attempts to channel her 
concern and affection into the quasi-permissible form of a maternal 
gesture which, however, is clearly an erotic token. The conversation that 
transpires between the two provides further evidence of the code of 
repressive tolerance exercised toward the students' incipient 
homosexuality. From the start, it is clear that "emotionalism" rules the 
encounter, as Fraulein von Bernburg begins by reprimanding Manuela, 


who has burst into tears at the gift of the chemise: 


"What an excitable child you are." 

Manuela confesses she isn't crying out of unhappiness, and finally is 
coaxed to explain by the teacher's concern: 

"Is there a reason you can't confide to me?" 

It is the loneliness of the nights that plague the girl, the moments after 
the goodnight kiss: 

"I stare at your door and would like to get up and go to you, 
but I'm not allowed ... I like you so awfully much." 

Manuela is tortured by the passage of time: 

"I think of when I get older, and have to leave the school, and 
you'll kiss other children." 

Her expression of love, desire, and jealousy is quite explicitly phrased 
(although, in the older prints of the film, it went largely unsubtitled). 
Unprepared for such a declaration and unwilling to face the 
consequences of receiving such information, even as an "innocent' 
listener, Fraulein von Bernburg lays down the law of the land: 

"I think of you, too, Manuela ... But you know I can't make 
exceptions. The others would be jealous." 

Her response is telling. She doesn't say that she does not share the girl's 
feelings of attraction; if anything, she implies that she does. She does 
not invent a boyfriend (stashed away in a nearby prep school, perhaps) 
to assert a defensive heterosexual identity. No, she asserts only that she 
is under obligation to love all the girls equally, in order to maintain her 
position as object of their affection. Therefore, she cannot break that 
egalitarianism in order to reciprocate Manuela's passion. The system 
which she must serve — as its token humanitarian — represses her own 
sexuality as well as that of the students. She is as much the victim as the 
promulgator of its repression (unlike the Principal, whose phallic 
identity cancels out any homoeroticism). Despite her struggle to repress 
her own emotions, however, she acts. 

The gift of the chemise is a turning point. It leads to the crisis of the 
school play, which is the central moment of the film, the moment which 
changes its direction from repressive tolerance to one of erotic 
liberation, the choice taken by Manuela throughout and by Fraulein von 
Bernburg, more complexly, at the film's end. 

EROTIC LIBERATION 

The school play is a favorite device of the boarding school genre, 
necessitating as it does the pleasurable moment of crossdressing in male 
attire. Manuela is the star of the play, a silly French drama of courtly 



love, in which she plays the appropriate role of a knight suing with little 
hope for the affections of (his) forbidden beloved. Manuela throws 
herself wholeheartedly into the role, achieving a success that is 
applauded by one and all for its remarkable sincerity. Despite the 
supposed object of her wooing within the play, Manuela is clearly 
pitching her lines to the beloved Fraulein von Bernburg in the audience. 
The teachers equally fervent reception of her enactment is evidenced by 
Use's post-play report to the anguished Manuela: 

"Its funny. She didn't say a word. But she watched you. You 

can't imagine how closely she watched you." 

Meanwhile, the kitchen maids (who constitute a sort of commentary 
upon the action in an Upstairs/Downstairs formulation) decide to 
reward the schoolgirls by spiking their punch, a move that leads upstairs 
to an outbreak of drunken revelry. In the front parlor, over tea and 
cakes, the Principal and her small circle of select aristocratic friends 
debate the parameters of the students' repression. They focus on what 
literature should be allowed and cluck warningly that 

"Schiller sometimes writes very freely." 

Ironically, the carefully protected girls are at this very moment dancing 
in each others arms, disobeying the rules, and generally enacting their 
guardians' worst fears. 

Drunk with punch, encouraged by the atmosphere, Manuela rises to 
deliver an impassioned toast in which she declares her love for Fraulein 
von Bernburg and announces the gift of the chemise as proof of its 
reciprocation. Despite the generally permissive setting, it is this act of 
pronouncement which constitutes the transgression of the schools most 
rigid codes. It is the naming of what may well be known, this claiming of 
what is felt by speaking its name publicly that is expressly forbidden (as 
I have discussed elsewhere). (7) 

For her speech, which is overheard by the dread Principal, Manuela is 
immediately imprisoned. Significantly, she is put within the confines of 
the infirmary in a reference to the pseudo-scientific view of 
homosexuality as a species of mental imbalance, a disease, but one that 
nevertheless can be punished as a crime. Indeed, the first view of 
Manuela in the hospital bed traces her position in bed below heavy bars 
of light emblazoned on the shadowed wall above her head. The 
immediate wish of the Principal is to blot out history, to expunge the 
traces of the scandal and pretend that nothing ever happened. It is a 
wish that is initially reflected in Manuela's own coming to 
consciousness. She emerges from her hangover with the complaint that 
she cannot remember what has happened nor what she has done. So 
powerful is the taboo that amnesia is the consequence of its 
transgression. 

The public speech, in fact, can be seen as an extremely powerful 
transgression, one which, unlike the private actions between Manuela 


and Fraulein von Bernburg, publicly disrupts and subverts the 
prevailing order of the school. The Principal's regime could tolerate the 
widely-acknowledged schoolgirl crushes and libidinous undercurrents 
as long as they remained marginalized and subservient to the dominant 
ideology. The homoeroticism had been portrayed graphically ever since 
the time of Manuela's arrival. Then Ilse told her how envious other girls 
were, asking if it was true that "the Golden One" really "kisses you good 
night, oh god, oh god ...." The laundrywoman explained the heart and 
initials on her school uniform ("E.V.B.") by laughing that the girl who 
wore this dress must have been infatuated with Fraulein Elizabeth von 
Bernburg, thus the initials. And pairs of girls were repeatedly shown 
holding hands, embracing by windows, or passing love notes. An 
unendorsed de facto eroticism could be contained within the reigning 
patriarchal order, but a double challenge could not be abided: the 
challenge of Fraulein von Bernberg's material action in presenting the 
chemise over and above the limits of egalitarianism. For this reason, 
amnesia was a possibility only for Manuela. Everyone else remembered 
quite well what had occurred. 

Unable to turn back the clock, then, the Principal opts for quarantine. 
Manuela is sentenced to solitary confinement, as though homosexuality 
were a communicable disease spread by social contact. As Manuela 
moves, distraught, through the final phase of the film, Fraulein von 
Bernburg moves increasingly into focus as she struggles (more 
consciously than the young student) to come to terms with her sexuality 
and acknowledge her feelings for her own sex. In her final meeting with 
Manuela, held clandestinely in defiance of the Principal's prohibition, 
she tries to tell the girl the exact nature of a "crime" the girl seems 
unable to understand: 

"You must be cured ... of liking me so much." 

At the same time, she makes a telling complaint about Manuela's 
speech. She does not reproach Manuela for what the girl has brought 
upon herself, as we might expect, but instead she says: 

"What you have done to me, you know." 

There is more meaning to the statement than the fact of Manuela's 
speech, which to be sure has damaged her standing at the school but yet 
is not wholly different from countless other private declarations she no 
doubt has withstood. Rather, Fraulein von Bernburg may well refer to 
the terrible inner conflict into which Manuela's speech has thrown her. 
It is a conflict not unlike that felt by so many in-the-closet homosexuals 
of both sexes in this country following the opening up of sexual 
boundaries during the Stonewall eruption and the succeeding gay 
liberation movement of the late 60s and early 70s. This was a time 
which for some carried an undesired pressure to identify a previously 
privatized sexuality (in Fraulein von Bernburg's case, to make that 
identification not only to others, but to herself as well). From the 
moment of this reproach on, the teacher's struggle to "come out" and 
emerge from the raging conflict within her becomes the film's central 



theme. It is a theme concerned with finding the courage to oppose an 
unjust authority, a courage shared, finally, with the other students of the 
school. 

Fraulein von Bernburg's inner struggle reaches its peak immediately 
after this meeting with Manuela, which has concluded badly, with the 
girl rushing out of the room in desperation. The teacher races to call her 
back but is blocked by the arrival of the Principal. Her confrontations 
with the Principal have been escalating ever since the theatrical 
incident. She has begun assuming more and more radical stances in 
opposition to the Principal's edict. Earlier, arguing over her 
permissiveness toward Manuela, she had declared: 

"What you call sin, I call love." 

She was speaking in general terms of her philosophy of maternal 
nurturance versus the Principal's punitive discipline, but the more 
explicit meaning of the statement also holds true. Intent on subjugating 
the teacher to her authority, the Principal now threatens her: 

"I will not permit revolutionary ideas." 

Fraulein von Bernburg then breaks rank in the only truly decisive way 
possible, responding: 

"I resign." 

Herewith, she makes her choice to reject her role as the good cop and 
seek a genuine humanitarianism outside the corrupt system of the 
school, which in turn means seeking also her genuine sexuality as she 
has come to recognize it. 

As the teacher and the Principal enact their battle of will and authority, 
Manuela prepares to throw herself over the stairwell. It is at this point 
that the film's second superimposition on the faces of Manuela and 
Fraulein von Bernburg takes place (the first was in the classroom 
earlier). Again, it is Fraulein von Bernburg who "experiences" the 
blurred vision and "sees" Manuela's face projected through her own 
image. This time, having made her choice to break with the patriarchal 
order, she does not avert her gaze or try to separate herself from the 
vision. Instead, she recognizes the superimposition as a psychic signal of 
her bond with Manuela. 

What does the superimposition mean in this context? The Principal had 
earlier warned the teacher to "dissolve" her contact with Manuela, 
suggesting the nature of this shot. The blurring of definition and 
melding of identities has usually had a negative impact when applied to 
women in cinema. In Ingmar Bergman's PERSONA, for example, the 
loss of individual identity is the threat which haunts women's intimacy 
like a destructive specter: getting too close to another woman means 
losing oneself. In addition, there's always the companion myth of 
narcissism. The superimposition shots here may also be a tacit 



recognition by Sagan of the myth of homosexuality as a narcissistic 
doubling, an attempt to solidify one's identity by the addition of its 
likeness in another. 

Rather than balking at the vision, however, Fraulein von Bernburg 
recognizes the merged faces as a signal of power by combination. She 
does not read the superimposition as erasure (the patriarchal warning) 
or negative bonding (the mirror phase prolonged). Rather, she reacts as 
if it were a positive depiction of the strength exercised by such a 
redoubling of energy and identity. She trusts the sign and acts on it. 
Shouting Manuela's name, she rushes from her office (and the startled 
Principal) to the stairwell intent on rescuing Manuela. There of course 
she discovers that the schoolgirls have reached there ahead of her and 
saved the day. 

There are only these two superimposition shots in the entire film, and 
significantly they are both assigned to Fraulein von Bernburg, both at 
times in which Manuela is in distress. It is Fraulein von Bernburg, and 
the force she has come to represent, which prevail in the film's final 
scene. The rescued Manuela is cradled by the schoolgirls as the defeated 
Principal, bereft of her authority, beats a slow retreat down the long 
gloomy hall. The darkness of the hall deepens in her wake, her cane taps 
faintly on the floor, the sound of bells and finally bugles can be heard in 
the distance. It is a provisional victory, as the bugle cries signify. Yet the 
patriarchal order has been ruptured within the school by the liberation 
of Eros among the women. 

In terms of the interpretation which I have been suggesting, as well as 
the more traditional interpretation of anti-fascism, the ending of the 
film is extremely important. Yet the nature of the ending has been 
frequently obscured in the cinematic histories. Many reports of the film 
have cited a supposed "other" ending in which Manuela successfully 
commits suicide. And some critics have even cited the existence of a 
"Nazi" suicide ending and an "export" version like this one.£8) However, 
as the testimony of several German sources can testify, such was not the 
case. (9) The original play, however, did have Manuela kill herself and 
ended with the Principal setting a cover-up in motion at play's end; but 
this is one of many differences between the play and the film, about 
which more later. 

In point of fact, the film MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM concludes with an 
ending of rescue. What does this ending signify? Such an ending confers 
a unity upon the film's two themes, the widely acknowledged one of 
anti-authoritarianism as well as the previously ignored one of erotic 
liberation. The ending shapes them into a consistent and harmonious 
whole. 

It has frequently been argued that the preferred ending for a proto-Nazi 
film was suicide, i.e. the ultimate abandonment of hope that leads the 
individual to throw herself/himself into the depth of oblivion or, 
conversely, into the hands of a superhuman savior. That was the 
scenario against which a film like KUHLE WAMPE (by Slatan Dudow 


with script by Bertolt Brecht) rebelled. That film refused to end on a 
note of despair, insisting instead on the persistence of faith in the future. 
So, too, Sagan. Her anti-Nazism is nowhere more apparent than in the 
ending, which posits not only the maintenance of hope but also the 
vindication of resistance as a very different "triumph of the will" from 
Leni Riefenstahl's brand. In Riefenstahl's film of the same period, THE 
BLUE LIGHT, the heroine (played by Leni) throws herself finally from a 
cliff, despairing, isolated from others of her kind, done in by an 
unsympathetic society. 

Not so Manuela. The schoolgirls of the boarding school integrate her 
sensibility into their own consciousness. Instead of closing ranks against 
her, they come to her (and, by extension, their own) rescue. 
MAEDCHEN's cliffhanger ending is at once a powerful statement of 
political resistance, both individual and collective, and a validation of 
lesbianism as a personal and public right. 

The Principal earlier condemned Fraulein von Bernburg's feelings and 
actions as "revolutionary" and so they may indeed be. In a patriarchal 
society which depends upon women for the reward and procreation of 
its (his) own kind, a break in the link is disastrous: 

"What would happen if our hypothetical woman not only 
refused the man to whom she was promised, but asked for a 
woman instead? If a single refusal were disruptive, a double 
refusal would be insurrectionary. " fiol 

The film's ending serves to validate Fraulein von Bernburg's difficult 
development from humanitarian disciplinarian to a free, stronger, and 
woman identified woman. The scenario's progression depended upon 
her inner struggle and final evolution in response to the catalyst of 
Manuela's passion. At the film's end, Fraulein von Bernburg stands 
triumphant with the schoolgirls witnessing the Principal's melancholy 
retreat. She wins this position not by maintaining her power in the 
hierarchy but by rejecting it, not by tightening the reins of her 
repression but by casting them down, not by cooptation but by refusal. 
Her place on the staircase at the end may be seen, then, as a reward for 
her "coming out" and acknowledging her sexuality, just as Manuela's 
rescue at the end represents a social legitimacy for her passion. 
MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM presents a positive vision of lesbianism that 
has been largely disregarded for years, victim of a subtle critical 
homophobia that has insisted upon perceiving the literal as the merely 
metaphoric. 

THE BOARDING SCHOOL GENRE 

An analysis of the film today, particularly in the context of this Special 
Section, clarifies the meaning and can easily annex Sagan's work to our 
contemporary tradition of lesbian culture. But differences nevertheless 
persist between the perspectives of Leontine Sagan, making a film 
cooperatively in Berlin on the eve of the Third Reich, and most of us 
today. Differences are apparent even in the shifts of meaning between 



Christa Winsloe's original play and its metamorphosis into MAEDCHEN 
IN UNIFORM. And most surprising, perhaps, are the similarities that 
slowly become recognizable upon reexamining both the film and its 
period — similarities which in some cases are crucial for us to recognize 
as we proceed into the 80s. 

Sagan's movie is in many respects a more radical work of lesbian 
celebration than is Winsloe's play, while at the same time focusing far 
more on the codes of patriarchal power than the stage production. The 
stage play (both the original, Yesterday and Today, and the 
international version, Girls in Uniform, which was widely performed 
after the film's release (n) . actually fits quite tidily the model of the 
"lesbian fairy tale" which Elaine Marks traces to its Sapphic origins in 
her important essay on lesbian literature: 

"Although there is no evidence in Sappho's poems to 
corroborate the notion that she did indeed have a school, 
religious or secular, for young women, the gynaeceum, ruled 
by the seductive or seducing teacher, has become, since the 
eighteenth century, the preferred locus for most fictions 
about women loving women ... The younger woman, whose 
point of view usually dominates, is always passionate and 
innocent. If, as is usually the case when the author of the text 
is a woman, it is the younger woman who falls in love, the 
narrative is structured so as to insist on this love as an 
awakening. The older woman as object of the younger 
woman's desire is restrained and admirable, beautiful and 
cultivated... The exchanges between the older and the 
younger woman are reminiscent of a mother-daughter 
relationship. The mother of the younger woman is either 
dead or in some explicit way inadequate. Her absence is 
implied in the young woman's insistent need for a goodnight 
kiss. The gynaeceum, particularly when it is represented by a 
school, also controls time. Time limits are set by the school 
calendar whose inexorable end announces the fatal 
separation, which may involve a death. Temporal structures 
reiterate the almost universally accepted notion that a 
schoolgirl crush is but a phase in the emotional development 
of the young woman, something that will pass. The 
denouement in these lesbian fairy tales is often brought 
about by a public event during which private passions 
explode."(i2) 

If the contours of Marks' paradigm bear a striking resemblance to the 
film (which in fact was viewed as an adolescent tale far more than a 
lesbian one), how much more so do its elements fit the play? For 
example, in the play, a subplot involves Manuela's pursuit by a diligent, 
if unwanted, male suitor: her equestrian instructor, no less. In the play, 
Fraulein von Bernburg is not unmotivated in her feelings for the girls: 
she secretly wants to be the head of the school herself. In the play, she 
does not resign in the final confrontation with the Principal, but merely 




tries to increase her power base through the face-off. In the play, 
Manuela throws herself out a window before anyone has had the chance 
to rescue her. Since the play can end with only Manuela having stepped 
out of line, and furthermore with her dead for her actions, it is far more 
easily recoupable into the tradition of lesbianism as tragic, powerless, 
passive, and in particular, fatal to its adherent. As Marks emphasizes, 
the "constraints" of the genre signify the "marginal status of lesbians 
and lesbianism. " (13} 

While incorporating the classic elements of the "fairy tale" in 
MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM, Sagan goes further. She changes a few 
areas of the story line and utilizes the visual and editing code particular 
to cinema in order to extend the meaning of the original text . 114) One of 
the film's strongest features is its success in making palpable the 
functioning of patriarchal codes despite the absence of any male or 
militaristic figures. The use of the central staircase is one such case. It 
bears a symbolism both visual (its barred railings and threatening 
abyss) and philosophical (its use by the girls prohibited from using the 
formal front staircase). The stairwell inevitably suggests a confining 
enclosure, prison-like in its grates of iron and shadow, as well as the 
functional confinement of virtually all the girls' activities. At one point, 
the schoolgirls drop an object from the top in order to test a formula for 
calculating the time a falling body takes to reach bottom. The staircase is 
thus both a representation of the prevailing order and its power of 
organization and also a portent of tragedy in its depth and shadows. The 
camera frequently views the marching of the girls through the iron 
forms, further emphasizing their molding here into Prussian "women of 
iron." The very first meeting between Manuela and Fraulein von 
Bernburg occurs on the staircase, their bodies positioned midway 
between forbidding shadows at screen left and a bright window screen 
right. 

In addition to such visual compositions, Sagan inserts series of 
montages that provide a bridge between the fairly theatrical scenes 
involving the central characters and the documentary-style observations 
of schoolgirl behavior on a larger scale. The large cast of schoolgirls, all 
nonprofessional actresses, functions as an alternate discourse to set 
against the patriarchal regimentation. The students horse around, 
express homesickness, carry on multiple intrigues with each other, play 
jokes, dress and undress, and relate to each other in a tone that shifts 
between childishness and eroticism. £15) At one point, a locker-room 
scene of bedtime activities is immediately followed by a montage which 
marshals the disorganized activities into a marching order of mouths in 
extreme close up barking orders, feet hurrying to obey, identical lines of 
students filing past, and so on. The montage ends with a shift to the 
famous dormitory scene of Fraulein von Bernburg's good-night kisses, 
which scene is itself ambiguous in its resolution of eroticism with 
regimentation. 

Most significant are the montage sequences which frame the encounters 
between Manuela and Fraulein von Bernburg, and indeed, frame our 





entire encounter with the film itself. The montage which opens the film 
communicates a view of the exterior towers of Potsdam, the old stone 
putti and statue which resembles a tiny soldier, the sounds of church 
bells and bugles, an atmosphere of patriarchal readiness within which 
the school building itself is located. Traces of the same montage appear 
as narrative interruptions at key moments in the evolution of Manuela 
and Fraulein von Bernburg's relationship. For example, just after 
Manuela has thrown her arms around the teacher in the good-night 
scene, Sagan inserts a rapid cut to the towers and statues. Later, when 
Fraulein von Bernburg gives the student her chemise, Sagan again 
terminates the scene with a cut to the stone towers and the sound of 
bells tolling. The montages appear to be cautionary in nature, a clue to 
the audience that the freeing of emotions between women is never free 
of the shadow of patriarchal aggression. Their intrusion into the film is 
an antidote to viewing this all-female space as a "free zone" within a 
patriarchal society, which can be seen to dominate not only in the 
concrete form of the staircase or Principal, but in the equally 
threatening form of external authority which waits just outside the 
school gates. 

Even at the film's end, when the two women and their student 
supporters seem most victorious, the ominous sound of the bugles re¬ 
appears to accompany the Principal's retreat. While Siegfried Kracauer 
contends that the prominence of the motif at the end of the film proves 
that "the principle of authority has not been shaken" within the 
school, £16} I would suggest otherwise: that the motif reminds the 
audience just how provisional the victory is, and just how powerful the 
patriarchal forces with which any new order within the school must 
contend. It is a warning that separation from the dominant order does 
not automatically grant freedom from its dominance. It should have 
been a warning to lesbians living then in Germany that the time for 
strong collective action was upon them, as the forces of fascism gathered 
outside the windows. Instead, the Third Reich came to power, and most 
of those responsible for MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM left the country. 

Who were they? Little has been written, and little known, about the 
women behind this work. Their sexuality has been as thoroughly veiled 
as the lesbian theme of the film itself. Rumors, anecdotes, bits of stories, 
form the customary trail of unofficial history. Feminist and historian 
Blanche Cook is instructive regarding what not to look for. Commenting 
upon MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM, Ann Elisabet Weirach's The 
Scorpion, and other works of this period and this genre, Cook warns 
against accepting the tragic tales of unrequited love and tragic 
abandonment as autobiographical fictions: 

"The truth is that these passionate little girls were not always 
abused and abandoned. They did not commit suicide. They 
wrote books about passionate little girls, death, and 
abandonment." fi 7 l 

Not infrequently, the lives of the authors and their models display a 



depth and breadth of options not readily visible in their constructed 
tales. When, that is, their lives are recoverable at all. 

(Continued on page 2 ) 
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WEIMAR LESBIAN HISTORY 

Leontine Sagan was born in Austria in 1899 and was married at some 
point to a doctor from Vienna. She trained as a stage director and 
actress. She worked with such directors as Bernofskey and Max 
Reinhardt, teaching for a time at Reinhardt's drama school. As an 
actress, she appeared alongside Salka Viertel (the woman who would go 
on to write Garbo's screenplays) in an early production of the Ibsen play, 
John Gabriel Borkman, and also in a rare production of Franz Blei's The 
Wave. 

The circumstances of her taking on the direction of MAEDCHEN IN 
UNIFORM are not now available, though she was certainly a popular 
figure in the Berlin theatre scene. She left Germany soon after and went 
to England, where Alexander Korda sought to capitalize on her success 
by engaging her to direct MEN OF TOMORROW, a sort of "boys in 
uniform" film about Oxford; not surprisingly, the success was not 
repeated. Sagan worked in theatre in London, judging by the published 
script and cast list for a production of Maedchen in Uniform. The play, 
retitled "Children in Uniform," is listed as being "produced by Leontine 
Sagan" at the Duchess Theatre, London, opening October 7,1932. Soon 
after, Sagan left England. She moved to the U.S. for several years and 
thence to South Africa (where she co-founded the National Theatre in 
Johannesburg) until her death in 1974. So far as is known, she never 
made another film. 

The two leading actresses in MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM, Hertha Thiele 
and Dorthea Wieck, starred together in another film shortly afterward. 
Directed by Frank Wysbar in 1933, ANNA AND ELISABETH returned to 
the traditional view of intimate attachments between women as 
debilitating and demonic. Hertha Thiele played a young girl with 
miraculous powers who drove Dorthea Wieck to attempt suicide because 
Thiele failed to resurrect her husband. The women are portrayed as 
having an unnaturally close, almost supernatural, relationship; 
lesbianism is explicit only as the power of darkness. Both actresses are 
still alive today, and much additional material should be forthcoming 
from Karola Gramann (the Frauen und Film editor who has been 




interviewing Thiele). (18} 


Christa Winsloe is the best remembered of the MAEDCHEN IN 
UNIFORM women, perhaps simply because her intimates wrote 
memoirs. Erika Mann, who herself played one of the schoolgirls in the 
film, remembered Christa (the Baroness von Hatvany) in Mann's 
memoirs of 1939. Smiling and confident, dressed in white shirt and tie, 
Christa Winsloe looks out at us from a photograph captioned "once a 
maedchen in uniform." Erika Mann recalls Christa's life as a "beautiful 
and amusing society woman" who ran an expansive household in 
Munich. Christa hosted salons in Budapest and Vienna as the wife of 
Baron Ludwig Hatvany, a Hungarian writer and "grand seigneur." She 
made animal sculptures and ran exquisite dinner parties, at one of 
which Mann remembers her announcing her plan to write a play about 
her own childhood boarding-school experiences. Trying to explain the 
play's phenomenal success, Mann suggests: 

"How was it? ... Because Christa Hatvany had guarded in her 
heart, and now rediscovered, a simple, strong and genuine 
feeling, and because she could so express it that hundreds of 
thousands of people [sic] recognized the pain and ecstasy of 
their own childhood, their own first love, which had, in their 
own hearts, been overlaid, but never stifled. The poignant 
feeling of recognition ..." (iq) 

If Mann holds to the favorite view of lesbianism as a phase through 
which hundreds of thousands of women pass during adolescence, she at 
least manages to hold out a phrase of reservation regarding the impulse 
which is yet "never stifled." 

Certainly it was never stifled in Christa. Nor in Dorothy Thompson, the 
U.S. journalist who was married to Sinclair Lewis when, in 1932, at her 
own ten-day Christmas party, she fell in love with Christa, who was then 
on the verge of getting a divorce from the Baron. Dorothy Thompson's 
diaries of the time reveal her struggle to name her experience, to try to 
understand how she can be 

"happily married, and yet wanting that curious tenderness, 
that pervading warm tenderness — there are no words for 
it..."(20) 

When the party guests had left, Dorothy followed Christa to Budapest. 

In March, the two met in Italy where they shared a villa at Portofino for 
several months. Upon leaving the villa, Dorothy brought Christa back to 
the United States with her. In August, the two women traveled back to 
Austria together. When apart, they wrote constantly. In early 1934, 
Sinclair Lewis had to he out of town for several months and Dorothy 
stayed in New York with Christa. Their friend John Farrar said, 

"They were a couple. If you asked Dorothy for dinner, you 
asked Christa too. "£21} 






After two years, however, relations between the two began to break 
down, with Dorothy answering one of Christa's letters: 

"I feel that something between us has broken ... I had a 
strange dream last night. I dreamed I was putting out into a 
very rough sea in a frail ship, and the crew were all women. I 
was afraid, and woke up, sweating ..." (22) 

By this time, Thompson was persona non grata in Germany, having 
been expelled on her last trip by Adolph Hitler himself because of an 
uncomplimentary interview (and, no doubt, her habit of laughing at 
Bund rallies). Christa couldn't return to her home, so she went instead 
in 1935 to live in southern France. Their continued intimacy was so 
strong that in 1940 when the Nazi occupation of France made it 
impossible for Christa to withdraw money from her Munich bank, 
Dorothy began sending her money every month to live on. 

Christa Winsloe's life had a sad end, but nothing at all like a Marks' fairy 
tale formula. She was murdered on June 10,1944, by a common 
criminal named Lambert who pretended to be operating as a member of 
the French resistance. His claim led to ugly speculation that Winsloe 
had been a Nazi spy and to an old friend's writing Dorothy Thompson at 
the end of the war (1946) to inform her of the death and beg help in 
clearing Christa Winsloe's name. The friend explained the rumors by 
referring to Christa's liaison at the time with a French-Swiss girlfriend, 
Simone Gentet, who was alleged to be a spy: 

"Christa once described her as a hysterical, dissolute, 
morphine addict and alcoholic, but she certainly knew 
nothing of Simone's other activities, should the rumor be 
true ... We know with such absolute certainty that Christa 
was the most violent enemy of National-Socialism and that 
she would never have made the slightest compromise. On the 
contrary, we were always worried that the Gestapo would 
grab her and we still believed this is what happened to her 
because she had helped many Jewish friends get out of the 
country. "(23} 

Thus, the author of MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM was killed by a man 
claiming to be a resistance fighter but whom her friends believed to be a 
Gestapo agent. Such an ambiguity lends her death the same confusion 
that continues to surround the relations between homosexuality and the 
Nazi era. 

Rossellini's ROME, OPEN CITY established an early tradition of 
identifying homosexuality with fascism through his narrative of hearty 
male resistance fighters betrayed by a lesbian morphine addict and her 
Gestapo lover. Bertolucci continued the tradition by consistently 
portraying fascists as suffering from sexual repressions or "perversions" 
in his films (with time out, in THE CONFORMIST, for a lesbian 
resistance fighter in the person of Dominique Sanda, though he did 
equip her with a male mentor and suggest that her attraction to women 




was her weakness). The connections have not depended upon cinema, 
either Italian or German, for promulgation. The stereotype of Nazi 
campiness, of SS regalia as S&M toys, of the Gestapo as a leather-boy 
thrill, of the big bull dyke as concentration camp boss ... all these images 
seem to have a firm hold in our culture's fantasy life and historical 
mythology. This, despite the facts of the Third Reich's large-scale 
massacre of homosexuals as a pollutant of Aryan blood and a stain on 
the future master race. Hitler apparently agreed with Manuela's 
boarding school Principal in seeing homosexuality and lesbianism as 
"revolutionary." He didn't hesitate to purge his own ranks, as on the 
infamous "night of the long knives" of June 1934, when Ernst Rohm (the 
SA chief of staff and a well-known homosexual) and his followers were 
murdered on account of their sexuality in order to make the SA, as 
Hitler put it, "a pure and cleanly institution." 

Why the Nazis wanted to eliminate homosexuals along with Jews, 
communists, and various national minorities, is a question that seems 
fairly well answered and understood by now in the light of Nazi ideology 
and the "final solutions" it proposed for the united, fascistic, patriarchal 
Aryan race. Why gay men, or any women, should have joined the Nazi 
party at all is quite another question. 

What circumstances led to the existence of a Rohm? What sort of 
outlook could have lent credence to Christa Winsloe's murder as an act 
of Resistance, or alternately, as an act of Nazi vengeance? What sort of 
lesbian community inhabited Berlin during the Weimar Republic and 
the rise of the Third Reich? What sort of women's movement was there 
to combat the Nazi ideology of woman's place? What were social and 
legal attitudes toward homosexuality? Who liked MAEDCHEN IN 
UNIFORM, and why? To answer these questions fully lies outside the 
possibilities of this article. But to address them at least in part is crucial 
to our understanding the film at hand and to our recognizing just how 
exemplary was Leontine Sagan's combination of personal liberation and 
collective action. (24) 

Germany had had a radical women's movement in the early years of the 
century, beginning with the country's first large rally for women's 
suffrage in 1894. The movement for women's rights was part of a larger 
movement for overall reform known as the Lebensreformbewegung (the 
Life Reform Movement), which encompassed groups working on behalf 
of women and homosexuals as well as for youth, natural health, clothing 
reform, and nudity. There don't seem to have been lesbian political 
organizations as such, but many lesbians were active in women's 
suffrage and feminist groups (notably Anita Augspurg and Lida Gustava 
Heymann who fought for suffrage and opposed World War I as "a men's 
war fought between men's states") and many others worked with the 
Scientific Humanitarian Committee, founded by Magnus Hirschfeld (the 
key figure in homosexual rights struggles). As early as 1904, Anna 
Ruling had addressed the Committee at a meeting on the common 
struggles of women's and homosexual rights groups. She complained 
that women's organizations were "not lifting a finger ... doing nothing, 



absolutely nothing" in support of homosexual emancipation. 

In 1909, however, a bill was proposed to criminalize lesbianism, which 
up until now had not been subject to the Paragraph 175 laws against 
male homosexuality. Seeing the bill as a clear retaliation against the 
gains of the women's movement, Dr. Helene Stocker (who in 1905 had 
founded the League for the Protection of Maternity and Sexual Reform) 
spoke at a meeting held jointly with the Committee to support its 
petition drive against the proposed bill and to denounce the 
criminalization of lesbianism as "a grave error." The arguments on 
behalf of both women and homosexuality were diverse and at times 
contradictory, with variations in ideology so wide that some elements 
could be supportive of the new Russian Revolution as a model while 
other elements drifted into support of National Socialism. Stocker's 
argument for keeping lesbianism legal rested on the defense of 

"individual freedom in the most private part of private life — 

love life." 

Hirschfield rested his arguments on scientific theories of human 
sexuality/psychology and upon a human-rights-type plea for tolerance. 
Certain other groups based their homosexuality upon theories of male 
supremacy and past models of soldiery and lovers-in-arms leading to an 
early Nazi identification. Even other groups initially supportive of sexual 
freedoms for women, like those in the "sexual hygiene" movement, 
turned anti-abortion for racial reasons and ended up merging with the 
proto-Nazi "racial hygiene" groups. 

Varying definitions of private and public life — and private versus public 
rights — are key to the differences. Hirschfield, unlike many others, 
threw all his energies into effecting social education and legal changes 
(although with a tone of apology and tolerance-begging foreign to our 
styles today). The years of the Weimar Republic witnessed a flowering of 
women's rights and of struggles for homosexual emancipation, as well as 
a bursting forth of a large lesbian and gay subculture quartered largely 
in Berlin. 

The sexual theories of the times are fascinating. In 1919, Hirschfield 
opened the doors of his Institute of Sexual Science and won substantial 
support for the theory of "a third sex" that was neither male nor female. 
He called homosexuals "Uranians" and based much of his strategy upon 
this notion of a literally alien species. The move to criminalize 
lesbianism had been dropped with the advent of the Republic and the 
end of World War I, which had seen women move so totally out of the 
former spheres as to make such a bill ineffective as a stay-at-home 
device. Much of Hirschfield's Committee's efforts, then, went toward the 
repeal of Paragraph 175 prohibiting male homosexual practice. The 
Coalition for Reform of the Sexual Crimes Code (founded in 1925) 
worked to legalize acts between "consenting adults." The German 
Communist Party, following the lead established by early Soviet laws in 
support of homosexual rights, had a strong presence on the Reichstag 
committee for penal code reform. That committee succeeded in 



recommending for approval the repeal of Paragraph 175. 

(Unfortunately, its approval came on October 16 ,1929. The crash of the 
U.S. stock market changed the whole nature of the political scene in 
Germany, leading to the tabling of the resolution and the quick rise of 
the Nazi forces). As anti-Semitism, misogyny, and homophobia grew 
alongside of the move to the Right in Germany, Hirschfield became an 
ever more popular target. Attacked in 1920, his skull fractured in 1921, 
fired upon in 1923, attacked verbally by a Nazi delegate to the Reichstag 
in 1927, he had the dubious honor of seeing the library of his Institute 
become one of the first victims of book burning on May 10,1933, just 
four months after Hitler became chancellor. (25) 

The cycle of free expression followed by total persecution experienced by 
Magnus Hirschfield was symptomatic of the treatment of the larger gay 
population and culture he had come to symbolize. Jim Steakley provides 
a partial answer to the obvious reaction (how could such a thing 
happen?) in pinpointing the Weimar contradiction 

"between personal and collective liberation. "(26} 

It was a contradiction that was manifested in the existence of a 
widespread social tolerance of homosexuality, including the flourishing 
of gay culture, the growth of bars, and de facto police acquiescence, at 
least in Berlin. Simultaneously, there were repressive laws and the 
frequent failure of most legal actions on behalf of lesbians or gay men. 
The history of Berlin's gay male subculture is fairly well known today. 
According to Steakley, there were some 40 gay bars and some 1-2,000 
male prostitutes in the city by 1914, as well as some 30 homosexual 
journals published during the course of the Weimar years. However, the 
same "invisibility" that granted lesbians immunity from the criminal 
laws has also granted the Weimar lesbians a less welcome immunity 
from the history books. 

Recently, research has begun to yield materials that can outline for us 
the contours of the lesbian community that was so lively during the 
same period, especially in the larger cities of Berlin and Munich. In the 
same year that Christa Winsloe wrote her play, director G.W. Pabst gave 
the world the vision of Berlin that has stuck for so long, including 
lesbian passion in the decadent mode. In Pabst's PANDORA'S BOX, 
Louise Brooks (as Lulu) played object of desire not only to a succession 
of men but also to Alice Roberts (as the lesbian Countess Geschwitz). 
Louise Brooks has reminisced about the mood of Berlin, recalling for 
example a lesbian bar, the Maly, where 

"there was a choice of feminine or collar-and-tie 

Lesbians. " (27) 

Alex de Jonge provides a more embroidered account in a male visitor's 
account of the Silhouette, which was "one of Berlin's most fashionable 
night spots." De Jonge, too, describes the scene of role-dressed couples 
on a night out, but makes an important point: 





"You could see women well known in German literature, 
society, the theater and politics ... There was no suggestion of 
vice about the place. It was a usual phenomenon in German 
life. "(28) 

While the Silhouette admitted men if accompanied by a lesbian regular, 
other women's bars did not. De Jonge mentions Die Grotte and Entre 
Nous as two of the "more exclusive" places, about which he therefore 
can provide no information. 

Ilse Kokula has provided one of the most complete accounts of the 
period in her brief but tantalizing summary, "The Uranian Ladies Often 
Meet in Patisseries. "£29} She expands upon the meaning of "uranian" by 
tracing its root as an epithet of Aphrodite taken to mean "celestial" or 
spiritual, and she reiterates Hirschfield's popular theory of "a third sex." 
The estimate of homosexuality in Weimar Berlin is placed at 50,000 out 
of a population of two and a half million (though the methodology 
behind the statistics is not specified). While bars, hotels, and saunas 
were there to service gay men, there were also, more surprisingly, 
various services for lesbians seeking to meet each other. For example, 
there were Vermittlungsburos, or agencies, that fixed up single lesbians. 
There were personals columns in which lesbians advertised for partners. 
One such ad from the period listed: 

"Fraulein, decent, 24 years old, looking for pretty fraulein as 
a girlfriend." 

There were also a number of social clubs for lesbians that met in cafes 
and Konditoreien (patisseries), such as one group of "Israelite" (Jewish) 
lesbians who met from 4:00 to 6:00 in the afternoon to talk and play 
chess. Balls were held regularly, run by and for lesbian women. There 
was a general attitude of self recognition, with many lesbian couples 
eager to convince the world how well adjusted they were and to combat 
the stereotypes of depravity and tragedy. 

From 1918 on, lesbian journals were part of the culture, usually 
presenting a perspective that was part political, part educational. They 
had such titles as Frauenliebe (woman love), Ledige Frauen (unmarried 
women), and Die Freundin: Weekly Journal for Ideal Friendship 
Between Women. Die Freundin was published continuously during 
! 9 2 3 - 3 2 by the damenklub (women's club, or bar) "Violetta" — itself a 
coded name, as violets were considered a sign of lesbianism at the time. 
Some of Ilse Kokula's information is evidently derived from first-hand 
sources, as she is able to comment that many older lesbians still 
remembered the cafes "with great pleasure" and that one such woman, 
"Kati R," remembers that the secret lesbian balls continued into the 
1950s and 60s, with as many as 200 women attending. What emerges, 
then, is a picture of lesbian life as a widespread phenomenon, 
surprisingly aboveground, organized around its own publications, clubs, 
and rituals. And reflected in virtually none of the films or official 
histories of the time. 




MAEDCHEN' S LESSONS 


MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM emerges from such a review of Weimar's 
lesbian subculture not as an anomaly any longer, but as a survivor. The 
film assumes a new importance when seen as something other than a 
curiosity. Rather it is a clue, an archaeological relic pointing back to an 
obliterated people, And it is pointing ahead, for us, to a much-needed 
perspective on our current situation, here in the midst of our 
excavations and reconstructions. 

At no point, either in its own time nor in ours, has the film been 
critically discussed as a lesbian text. And yet the histories specify its 
initial "success de scandale," implying an at least unofficial recognition 
of the film's true meaning. Most critics have been eager to harness its 
tale of schoolgirl struggle to an assumed "universal" of humankind's 
fight against fascism. With hindsight, however, we can equally read the 
film as a celebration of, and warning for, its most sympathetic audience: 
the lesbian population of Germany in 1931. Like Manuela and Fraulein 
von Bernburg, the lesbian community was proud and outspoken, 
romantic and idealistic, opposed to a rejected bourgeois morality as well 
as to outdated models of woman's proper place. The schoolgirls may be 
stand-ins for the lesbian women they may surely become (if they pass 
through Erica Mann's famous "phase" intact). If the boarding school was 
chosen as a literary and cinematic motif because it was more socially 
acceptable than the grownup realities, then how ironic that it is all that 
remains for us to go by. We need more research into our history. We 
need more information on films of the period that have been almost 
entirely forgotten (like ANNA AND ELIZABETH, like DIFFERENT 
FROM THE OTHERS). (30} We need to heed carefully Blanche Cook's 
warning not to judge the authors entirely by their texts, lest social 
conventions of the time blind us to the unexpected. We need to 
recognize MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM not only as a beloved fairytale but 
also as a powerful expression of its own time: an individual record of a 
collective aspiration. 

MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM has been extremely influential for other 
films and writers as well as for lesbian viewers down to the present day. 
Colette herself wrote the text for the subtitles of the French-release 
print. £31} None other than Hollywood mogul Irving Thalberg was a fan 
of the film. He quizzed Salka Viertel, as she worked on the screenplay of 
QUEEN CHRISTINA, as to whether she'd seen Sagan's film. He asked, 

"Does not Christina's affection for her lady in-waiting 

indicate something like that?" 

Thalberg urged Viertel "to keep it in mind" because, 

"if handled with taste it would give us very interesting 

scenes." !^) 

Today we can acknowledge what Colette, Thalberg, Viertel, and Garbo 
all seem to have known: that MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM was a film 





about women's love for each other. And what Louise Brooks knew: that 
such love was no rarity in Weimar Berlin. And what Alex de Jonge knew: 
that it was no vice. And today we can also begin to consider what Jim 
Steakley knew: that there was a disturbing gap at the time between 
"personal" and "collective" liberation. 

The first lesson of MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM is that lesbianism has a 
much larger and finer history than we often suspect, that the film 
indicates as much, and that we need to do ever more work on 
reconstructing the image of lesbian culture that has been so painfully 
erased. The second lesson is that, in looking backward and inward, we 
cannot afford to stop looking forward and outward. 

The bells and bugles that sound periodically throughout the film, casting 
a prophetic pall upon the love of Manuela and Fraulein von Bernburg, 
are waiting just outside the gates for us as well. The ending of the film, 
as I have suggested, can be interpreted as a warning to heed to forces 
mounting outside our narrow zones of victory and liberation. Such an 
interpretation, if it was perceived at the time, went unheeded by the 
film's lesbian audience in 1931. Today, the work on building a lesbian 
culture cannot afford to ignore the context of such labor in a society 
veering so strongly in the opposite direction. When, at the film's end, the 
Principal appears to be defeated, she exits through a darkened hallway. 
But at the end of the hallway is the light of the outdoors, site of the 
buglers and the patriarchal forces mobilizing against any such lesbian 
victory. 

Today, we must begin to consider the contemporary gap between 
"personal" (or, lifestyle) freedoms and "collective" (or, legal/political) 
rights. We must begin to examine what the links and coalitions are, in 
our own time, between lesbian, gay male, and feminist organizations. 

We must learn strategy, and remember that when the pre-Weimar 
misogynist, F. Eberhard, wanted to attack the women's movement, he 
accused the emancipated women of being lesbians and, therefore, 
depraved. The women's groups of the late Weimar period exhibited a 
distressing willingness to take such attacks to heart and try to 
accommodate themselves accordingly. Polite cooptation sapped the 
strength of the groups. Even Hirschfield persisted in seeing the fight for 
homosexual rights as "nonpolitical" and therefore no enemy of National 
Socialism. Too late, many lesbians must have learned that patisseries do 
not grant asylum. 

The struggle was postponed to a fatally late date due to false perceptions 
of homosexuality as a "private" issue that was being adequately handled 
and of lesbians/gay men as somehow more protected than others 
because of the history of social tolerance. Many women's groups turned 
to the right, taking up anti-abortion and racial-hygiene positions, 
supporting National Socialism in spite of its clear racist and misogynist 
platform. Some gay men and lesbians supported it as well, again in the 
face of all evidence that should have suggested otherwise. In the 80s, 
our struggles for sexual freedom must be tied to the struggles against 



racism, economic injustices, rearmament, and growing U.S. 
imperialism. The celebrations on the staircase must listen hard to the 
rallying cries outside the school. Today, we can't afford to ignore history, 
nor to repeat it. While lesbianism and feminism are certainly 
"revolutionary" (to quote the Principal yet again), the history of Weimar 
politics demonstrates that they are not inherently so unless linked to a 
pragmatic political strategy and set of principles. We have to do better. 

Notes: 

Acknowledgement is due here to two people who contributed the very 
heart of this article. Thanks to Karola Gramann, who has written me 
extensively from Frankfurt and shared with me her own knowledge and 
research on MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM: her work will benefit us all. 
Thanks to Bill Horrigan, who brought numerous sources to my attention 
and even located copies of rare materials like the original playbill and 
theatre script. Thanks also to Ramona Curry, who provided 
encouragement and translations, and to Renny Harrigan, who offered 
me background information and suggested avenues of research. The 
section of this article which deals with specific textual analysis of the 
film was originally presented as a paper at the 4th Annual Purdue Film 
Conference, March 1979, on a panel devoted to early German cinema. 
Many thanks to Jim Franklin for his encouragement and comments at 
that time. 
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Today feminist film criticism is increasingly important for film people, 
feminists, and radicals. Filmmakers, cinema students and teachers, and 
film users recognize that feminism is producing exciting new films and 
significant re-evaluations and original inquiries into all aspects of 
cinema. Feminists see that discussion of women and film is central to 
many questions of art and cultural change. And radicals understand how 
feminist film criticism focuses on the crucial relation of culture and 
political activism. 

Since May, 1974, JUMP CUT has presented feminist film criticism as an 
integral part of its commitment to developing radical film work. JUMP 
CUT regularly offers critical articles from a feminist perspective, 
coverage of independent and commercial film by and about women, and 
a strong feminist position in its editorial policy. 

No. 1 (May-June, 1974, available only through University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, MI) 

THE EXORCIST — Analyzes the film in terms of sexual politics and 
radical therapy. 

MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT - The character of Elena is 
used to represent concepts of underdevelopment as it may or may not 
exist in Cuba today. 

DAY FOR NIGHT — Truffaut can only trifle with a portrayal of love 
relations on movie set. 

WANDA and MARILYN TIMES FIVE — Compares ways of filming 
women, as victim and as cultural icon, in films by Loden and Conner. 

WOMEN AND THEIR SEXUALITY IN THE NEW FILM - Joan 
Mellen's book unfairly rejects unpleasant' characters, e.g. bohemians 
and dykes. 

Resources — Lists film magazines, books, directories, and catalogues 




about women and film. 


No. 2 (July-August, 1974, available only through University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, MI) 

Blue Collar Movies — Filmography notes documentary and feature films 
that deal with working-class families and the nature of sexual politics in 
blue collar work. 

Shirley Temple — When the thousands of Depression-era children were 
starving, Shirley was the symbol of a perfect childhood and the fantasy 
of a golden-haired goddess magically solving all class antagonisms. 

SAVE THE TIGER — An old fart learns new sexist tricks thanks to 
unrealistic "chick" hitchhiker. 

LOVE AND ANARCHY — First Wertmuller film to gain U.S. recognition. 

LUCIA — Women's struggles are described through three different 
periods of Cuban history. 

EVEL KNIEVEL and THE LAST AMERICAN HERO - Women’s roles 
are examined in two films about working-class heroes. 

No. 3 (Sept-Oct, 1974) 

POPCORN VENUS — Marjorie Rosen's book relates changes in women's 
film images to changes in society and discusses the persistence of 
certain female stereotypes in the American Dream. 

No. 4 (Nov-Dee, 1974) 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS — According to DeBeauvoir's existential terms, 
the character of Jeanne always remains an "other" and never becomes a 
subject. 

THUNDERBOLT AND LIGHTFOOT - "Buddy" film full of latent 
unexpressed attraction between its male protagonists makes women the 
scapegoat for male frustration and dissatisfaction. 

CHINATOWN — Polanski and previous reviewers are denounced for 
sexism in JUMP CUT's "Critical Dialogue." 

SCREEN'S Brecht Issue — British film journal is criticized for use of 
Freudian assumptions about "penis envy" and for writing about 
audiences as if exclusively male. 

LOVE AND ANARCHY — Wertmuller sees love as a harness and 
misrepresents anarchy as powerlessness. 

No. 5 (Jan -Feb, 1975) 

SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE — Bergman can offer only depressing 



views of motherhood, love, and marriage. 

A WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE — A working-class mother has a 
nervous breakdown, but her 'normal" behavior looks about the same as 
her "abnormal" behavior. 

LA FEMME DU GANGE — Article and "Critical Dialogue" on Duras’ 
film. Is it feminist, elitist, or avant-garde? 

No. 6 (Mar-Ap, 1975, available only through University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, MI) 

YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN — Some things just aren't funny' But in this 
film's world, racism and cruelty evoke titters. 

KING KONG — Differing view of the film in "Critical Dialogue" contends 
that, by being situated within protagonist's mind, the film aptly portrays 
the dynamics of sexism. 

AVERY CURIOUS GIRL — Sexual politics of Nelly Kaplan's feminist 
revenge fantasy. 

WOMEN IN FOCUS — Reviewer assesses the uses of Betancourt's book 
devoted to women filmmakers. 

Report: Film Workers Repressed in Chile — Protests the torture and 
probable assassination of Carmen Bueno, the Chilean actress in THE 
PROMISED LAND, and other political prisoners. 

No. 7 (May-July, 1975, available only through University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, MI) 

ALICE DOESN'T LIVE HERE ANYMORE - Three differing reviews 
question whether this film, despite its flaws, is a step in the right 
direction or a piece of macho directing that places women in the same 
old roles: motherhood, marriage, and home on the range. 

THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD — Independent working-class woman 
fights to hold onto her own identity in her relationship with a bourgeois 
political hopeful. 

No. 8 (Aug-Sept, 1975) 

CHRIS AND BERNIE — Friedman and Schaffer's documentary on two 
single mothers living together with their kids; ideal for starting 
discussions about cooperative living, child-rearing, and problems faced 
by single working women. 

Report From Knokke — New films by women are described from the 
Fifth International Festival of Experimental Films, held in Knokke- 
Heist, Belgium. 


No. 9 (Oct-Dee, 1975) 



NUMERO DEUX — Family politics, women's position, the media, and 
capitalism are critiqued and their interconnections demonstrated in this 
essay-like film. 

WOMEN'S HAPPYTIME COMMUNE - Using Paige’s film as a taking- 
off point, review surveys independent women's filmmaking since the 
early 60s in all its diversity and potential. 

ENGAGEMENT OF ANNA — Voulgaris' film portrays the struggles of a 
working class woman in Greece to gain simple human dignity denied her 
by sexism and poverty. 

New Day Films — Julia Reichert and Jim Klein (makers of UNION 
MAIDS and GROWING UP FEMALE) are interviewed about their 
contributions to feminist filmmaking and distribution. 

Psychoanalysis and Film — Further exchange between SCREEN and 
JUMP CUT editors on issue of French psychoanalytic theorist Jaques 
Lacan's sexism. 

No. 10/11 (Summer, 1976) 

SWEPT AWAY — Wertmuller's women face the usual destiny. 

STORY OF ADELE H. — Critique of Romanticism and the self¬ 
destructive search for perfect love. 

THE OTHER HALF OF THE SKY: A CHINA MEMOIR - A lesbian film 
critic observes the differences between sexual roles in China and the US, 
and how US women visiting China react to those differences, in Claudia 
Weill's film. 

MEN'S LIVES — Hanig and Roberts' film about the oppressor's 
oppression. 

TRIUMPH OF THE WILL - Review of "Film Guide" examines how 
Riefenstahl's fascist art has unjustly been passed off as a feminist vision. 

THE COCKFIGHTER — By glamorizing male individualism, Heilman 
makes the film's sexism seem natural and okay. 

FAMILY LIFE — Interview with filmmakers Ken Loach and Tony 
Garrett and article on their films: focus on British working class culture, 
family life and children. 

JAWS — Sexuality and violence are so linked in our culture that the 
presence of one explains the other. 

MERCHANT OF FOUR SEASONS — Sees Fassbinder exploring working 
class alienation via new formal means for portraying "reified eroticism 
all too typical of our experience' 


ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO'S NEST - The film is analyzed as 



metaphor for dying white male potency, an elegy to vanishing male 
prowess. 

London Women's Film Group — Report on struggles of left and feminist 
filmmaking in England. 

No. i2/i3(Dec, 1976) 

WOMAN TO WOMAN — Deitch's documentary explores the nature, 
status, and changes in women's work and women's roles via interviews 
and compilation footage. 

THE NIGHTCLEANERS - Review of Berwick St. Collective’s 
documentary contends that it opens new avenues for revolutionary 
Marxist-feminist filmmaking. 

SALT OF THE EARTH — Analysis of ideology and structure in one of 
the most important anti-racist, feminist, working-class fictional films 
ever made in USA. 

LIFEGUARD — Beyond love and money in Southern California: review 
cites film's use of sexual relations to refurbish old American anxieties on 
measuring success in capitalist society. 

HESTER STREET — Main character in film, Gitl, faces conflict between 
traditional values and the New World, finding that marriage and 
immigration don't always mix. 

RULES OF THE GAME - Utilizing Roland Barthes' S/Z, article 
develops a new way of analyzing the connotations of masculine and 
feminine. 

British Feminist Film Theory — Perspectives and problems raised by 
socialist feminist film critics in London. 

Pornography — Article argues pornography is exploitation of women, 
not a civil rights issue. 

No. 14 (March, 1977) 

CARRIE — The horror of growing up female (part of issue's section on 
Women & Violence). 

MARATHON MAN — Review examines differences in film between 
male and female power. 

TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE, JACKSON COUNTY JAIL, and 
GREAT TEXAS DYNAMITE CHASE - The meat hook mama, the nice 
girl, and Butch Cassidy in drag" all figure in three film versions of 
women caught up in violence. 

UNION MAIDS — Portraits of three women union organizers active 
from the 1930's to the present, with abundance of period material (film 



by Reichert, Klein, and Mogulescu). 


HARLAN COUNTY — Review and interview with filmmaker Barbara 
Kopple, describing the struggles of Kentucky coal miners to organize: as 
in SALT OF THE EARTH, the women take over the picket lines. 

No. 15 (July, 1977) 

JONAH WHO WILL BE 25 IN THE YEAR 2000 — Differing reviews see 
Tanner's film as full of revolutionary optimism and as sexist. 

EFFI BRIEST and THE MARQUISE OF O — Two historical portraits by 
Fassbinder and Rohmer critique the nuclear family and the power plays 
in marriage. 

SEVEN BEAUTIES — Wertmuller opposes abject survivalism to suicidal 
protest. 

DOG DAY AFTERNOON - The real-life DOG DAY hero tells his story. 

HARLAN COUNTY — Beyond the fiction-like structure, film stands as a 
powerful documentary of women's lived experiences, registering the 
dedication, suffering and solidarity. 

CAR WASH — Though joyfully showing workers' immense survival 
spirit, film does glorify backward male-supremacist attitudes. 

No. 16 (Nov, 1977) 

MEDICAL CENTER — Analysis of the television show about a 
transsexual reveals that program is still oppressive in its treatment of 
the women characters. 

JEANNE DIELMAN — Akerman portrays three full days in the life of a 
housewife prostitute with ethnographic detailing; review faults film's 
view of "housewifery." 

LUMIERE — All dressed up and nowhere to go: Moreau's protagonists 
are actresses who are seen as still too worried about keeping that man. 

LIKE A ROSE — Review of Barret and Page's documentary, a 
sympathetic look at friendships and hardships of women in prison. 

THE DEEP — Male bonding and control over technology force heroine 
into a minor role as the picture progresses. 

KING KONG — Anthropomorphism of updated Kong is essential to 
film's humanizing" of rape. 

UNDERGROUND — Internal critique written by women in the Weather 
Underground charges that film "reeks of male supremacy from 
beginning to end." 



Gays and Film: A Special Section — Dialogue on gays, film, and the left; 
images of gay men in films noirs; independent filmmaking by and for 
gay men; gay images in Bertolucci's films. Focus is on gay men, but 
introduction and editorial stress need for left to fight against sexism and 
heterosexism, and to struggle for rights of lesbians and gay men. 

No. 17 (April, 1978) 

HEALTHCARING: FROM OUR END OF THE SPECULUM - Political 
evaluation by a nurse of Denise Bostrom and Jane Warrenbrand's 
documentary on women's health care: the film stresses grass-roots, 
alternative health care and "good vibes." 

THE CHICAGO MATERNITY CENTER STORY - The film analyzes the 
health-care industry, shows an inexpensive, safe form of obstetrical care 
— home birth used by the Chicago working class for many years, and 
documents the combined community and feminist struggle to keep the 
Maternity Center open. Interview with the filmmakers, the Kartemquin- 
Haymarket collective, details the political decisions in making such a 
film. 

HIS GIRL FRIDAY — Hawks' classic screwball comedy seems to 
challenge traditional sex roles, but it still relies on old myths of 
adventure, romantic love, and a presumed necessary separation of home 
and work. 

No. 18 (Aug, 1978, available only through University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, MI) 

JULIA — How Hollywood has digested the women's movement: the 
Special Woman can have success and an enduring friendship with 
another woman without competing for a man or for power. 

ICI ET AILLEURS and SIX FOIS DEUX - French critics debate the 
value of Jean-Luc Godard and Anne-Marie Mieville's most recent work, 
much of which deals with the relation of sexual and family politics to 
other social/economic/political communication structures. 

STAR WARS — Myths of individual heroism, chivalric romance, and 
patriarchal, phallic power shape this film, in which the men need the 
women as motivation, as spectators, and as mediators between the 
different levels of the male hierarchy. 

Gays in Film — Crucial aesthetic principles are accepted as "givens" in 
the emerging gay criticism, yet it still reflects the assumptions of 
mainstream heterosexual culture. 

POSITIVE IMAGES: A guide to non-sexist films for young people — a 
revised version of Linda Artel and Susan Wengraf s introduction to their 
book, along with a critical review re-evaluating the very notion of a 
"positive image." 


LUMIERE — Exchange in "Critical Dialogue" about the "older woman 



women's sensuality, and women's friendships. 

No. 19 (Dec, 1978) 

JULIA and THE TURNING POINT - Characterization and female 
friendships in the new women's films are contrasted with the male¬ 
bonding in buddy" films. 

THE LOST HONOR OF KATHARINA BLUM - Prophetic fictional 
treatment of the murder of a jailed German woman blasts the way the 
state and the press violate human rights in a "democracy." 

IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILDREN - Critical review of 
film about lesbian mothers and their children. Interview with Iris Films 
collective on the film's use in custody cases. 

The Crisis of Naming in Feminist Film Criticism-Theoretical article on 
the need of women critics to "name" and create meaning, to bring 
women's issues as defined by women "into history:' and to overthrow 
the parameters of male-defined criticism. 

THE LACEMAKER vs. FREE BREATHING - Two films about working- 
class women, one by Claude Goretta and the other by Maria Mezaros, 
are contrasted; the former uses the woman as in a genre painting in 
mysterious, mythical terms for what she means to men; the latter shows 
the woman moving toward independence and self-awareness. 

RAPE — JoAnn Elam's feminist, experimental documentary shows 
angry rape victims analyzing their experiences and taking the offensive. 
This contrasts to the pathetic and metaphorical treatment of rape in 
Mitchell Block’s NO LIES. 

LUCIA — (Part of special section on Cuban film.) The critic analyzes 
sexual politics in the epic Cuban film about three women through close 
attention to the film's visual style. Also an interview with the director, 
Humberto Solas. 

ONE WAY OR ANOTHER — Review by a Cuban critic of the only Cuban 
feature directed by a woman, Sara Gomez. The film looks at the personal 
side of contemporary Cuban life, especially love and male chauvinism, in 
order to trace the ways, often only with struggle, that revolution effects 
changes in individuals. 

No. 20 (May, 1979) 

REMEMBER MY NAME — From viewpoint of a particularly isolated 
and exploited woman character, the film examines the benumbed terror 
and decultured blandness of American life. 

GIRLFRIENDS — Claudia Weill's commercial feature is about some 
"real women" but not about authentic female friendship or love between 
women. 



Gay Film Work — Discussion of 17 films on gays and their experience, 
which were shown at the 1978 Conference of the American Library 
Association. Three genres (confessional films, documentaries of events, 
and parodies or satires of straight prejudices and gay stereotypes.) 

WITH THE CUBAN WOMEN — Reminds us in less than an hour that 
genuine equality between the sexes comes with great difficulty (part of a 
second special section on Cuban cinema). 

Films of Manuel Octavio Gomez — Investigates the interconnectedness 
of people in a revolutionary society, of past and present, of personal and 
political, yet the women, strong and independent as they are, are 
ultimately idealized and evaluated by male standards. 

ONE WAY OR ANOTHER — Presents Mario and Yolanda's affair as a 
"moment" of the whole of their culture and uses that love relation as a 
vehicle to examine the interconnectedness between social structures and 
possibilities for both personal and political change. 

WAYS OF SEEING — A new way of seeing and thinking about the 
images of women that surround us. 

No. 21 (Nov, 1979) 

VIOLETTE — How the movie that might have been an indictment of the 
patriarchal nuclear family is turned into an ambiguous mystery. 

The Films of Shirley MacLaine — Book review and Critical Dialogue 
debate star study, stereotype, the success myth, and star models — and 
the place of all these in feminist film criticism. 

WORD IS OUT — Critiques important documentary about lesbians and 
gay men for not offering analysis of homophobia. 

HEALTHCARING: FROM OUR END OF THE SPECULUM - 
Healthcare workers debate tactics for educating public about medical 
industry in "Critical Dialogue 

JULIA — More debate on this controversial "women's" film. 

Alternative Cinema Conference, Summer 1979 — A history of U.S. 
radical film and an analysis of and responses to this historic conference 
of radical and feminist filmmakers in New York State. 

No. 22 (May, 1980) 

NORMA RAE, CRYSTAL LEE JORDAN, THE INHERITANCE - 
Discusses films about struggles to unionize textile workers, especially in 
J.P. Stevens. 

PORTRAIT OF TERESA — Cuban feature most explicitly dealing with 
sexual politics since ONE WAY OR ANOTHER. 



A COMEDY IN SIX UNNATURAL ACTS and THE CHICAGO 
MATERNITY CENTER STORY — Editorial protests WNET censorship 
of feminist, lesbian, and other radical films. 

THE CHINA SYNDROME — Two views of the film and especially Jane 
Fonda's role. 

Quebec cinema — History of cinema in Quebec with emphasis on 
nationalist and progressive efforts, including recent women's films. 

Alternative Cinema Conference — Documentation which includes 
reports and resolutions from the Lesbian and Gay Men's, Feminist, 
Socialist Feminist, and Third World Caucuses. 

No. 23 (Nov, 1980) 

URBAN COWBOY and BRONCO BILLY — Modern cowboys spend most 
of their time punching women. 

KRAMER VS. KRAMER — Dad takes on Mother-Right. 

THE BLACK STALLION — Children's adventure fantasy allows only 
white male characters gratifying achievement. 

DAUGHTER RITE — Experimental narrative analyzes daughters' 
conflicts with their mothers. 

Women's Space in Early Soviet Cinema — Theoretical analysis of 
cinematic depiction of domestic space. 

DRESSED TO KILL — Film has generated sexist lie in ads; effective 
protest leaflet is reprinted. 

WINDOWS — Man in U.S. penitentiary protests showing of misogynist 
film there. 
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There is little doubt that U.S. pro-nuclear forces are on the defensive. No 
longer are nuclear power plants being rushed into construction. Much of 
the current anti-nuclear struggle revolves around licensing plants near 
completion as well as those already in operation. Anti-nuclear power 
groups themselves are flourishing as never before. Their 
demonstrations, which in the past attracted only hundreds, by the 
summer of 1979 began to attract tens of thousands. 

Journalists, traditional oracles of the public heart, supply us with a facile 
explanation of this tremendous public outcry. People's politicization in 
the U.S. is the simple political fallout from the radiation accidentally 
released at Three Mile Island. The film THE CHINA SYNDROME'S 
release two weeks before the nuclear accident is dismissed as an 
interesting coincidence. 

For the audiences who have seen the film, the horrifying harmony 
between film and news has created a unique context for THE CHINA 
SYNDROME. When watching it, we cannot help thinking of Three Mile 
Island. In this way the film has entered the realm of explicit politics. 
Regardless of the intentions of the filmmakers, Three Mile Island has 
forced audiences to become aware of the inevitable connection between 
film and politics. 

While the effect of Three Mile Island on how we view THE CHINA 
SYNDROME has at least been mentioned, the film's influence on public 
attitudes toward Three Mile Island (and nuclear power in general) has 
largely been ignored. The news media have fragmented these two 
events: THE CHINA SYNDROME is fiction and news coverage of it is 
"soft" news. But Three Mile Island is "real" and news coverage of it is 
"hard" news. There are structural explanations for a newsperson to do 
this, but would any other individual witnessing these two events ignore 
the connections between the two? THE CHINA SYNDROME was made 
to demonstrate certain dangers, and Three Mile Island confirmed the 




existence of those dangers. To the extent that the U.S. public has been 
politicized, it has been from these two nearly simultaneous events' 
combined effects. 

Mere chance determined the order of events; THE CHINA SYNDROME 
occurred first and Three Mile Island immediately afterwards. Yet the 
effect of this ordering is significant. Had these two events occurred in 
any other order, the political effect on the U.S. public would be vastly 
different. We can easily imagine four possibilities of how these two 
elements could have occurred: 

1 . Three Mile Island could have occurred first, THE CHINA 
SYNDROME released later. 

2 . THE CHINA SYNDROME could have been released, but no 
subsequent nuclear accident taken place. 

3 . Three Mile Island nuclear accident could have occurred, but no 
subsequent film dramatizing the dangers of nuclear power made. 

4 . The actual sequence of events — the film, followed by the accident. 

Let us examine each of these to see their potential political impact. 

CASE ONE 

Had Three Mile Island occurred and then THE CHINA SYNDROME 
released, the difference in public attitudes would be immense. Each 
event's context would change. Most importantly, the film would not be a 
prophetic statement but merely a dramatization of a contemporary real- 
life event. In the recent past, the TV/film audience has been deluged 
with barely disguised fictionalizations of contemporary events, most 
notably an unending parade of Watergate-related fictionalizations. Since 
they portray corruption in government but go no further than portrayal, 
corruption becomes a basis for dramatic tension, not political tension. 

In fact, these fictionalizations not only fail to politicize, they actually de- 
politicize. If capitalism's social problems are mirrored in fiction, those 
problems gain a sense of inevitability. When corrupt governments and 
nuclear accidents plague even our imagination, it becomes harder to 
formulate any sort of alternative to the status quo. 

Clearly this genre is not based on political but commercial analysis. By 
co-opting popular public issues, the entertainment industry can enlarge 
its audience and profits. Rather than address the public's need for 
solutions to societal ills, the entertainment industry chooses to exploit 
that need. 

There is an important difference here between most contemporary 
fictionalizations with commercial intentions and the minority with 
political intentions (for example, STATE OF SEIGE, BATTLE OF 
ALGIERS). The critique here applies only to those with commercial 
intent. Unfortunately, THE CHINA SYNDROME must be included 
among them. Although it is vastly more political than say, GUYANA: 
CULT OF THE DAMNED, THE CHINA SYNDROME avoids making any 



direct link between nuclear energy and the capitalist political system. 
When looking at THE CHINA SYNDROME by itself (see Case 2 below), 
we find much to suggest that although the filmmakers considered a 
political analysis important, politics took a back seat to narrative and 
commercial considerations. Had the film been released after Three Mile 
Island, it would appear entirely commercially motivated. As such it 
would fail to politicize. 

CASE TWO 

Let us imagine instead that no nuclear accident happened, merely the 
release of THE CHINA SYNDROME. Again the difference is 
tremendous. Without the context of Three Mile Island, the film inhabits 
a realm similar to most Hollywood films — remote from social issues. 
True, it would be more relevant than THE POSEIDON ADVENTURE, 
but both would be virtually equidistant from political action. 

In isolation, the ambiguities in THE CHINA SYNDROME'S political 
analysis become problematic. For example, the film itself never 
contradicts Jack Lemmon's statement in mid-film, 

"There was no accident, the system works." 

The only failures the film shows are those of individual human beings. 
We see the moral failures of the nuclear safety inspector and utility 
company president, as well as the political failure of Jack Lemmon, 
whose liberal ideology results only in his inarticulate death. However, 
machines in the film always function as planned. The primary cooling 
mechanism falls apart because of the safety inspector's corruption. 
Furthermore, as the primary cooling mechanism falls apart, the nuclear 
power plant's backup machinery prevents disaster while people stand 
helpless in passive fear. 

Without Three Mile Island, this safety-in-technology attitude would 
pass by unquestioned — by the film and probably by the audience. Other 
valid questions raised by THE CHINA SYNDROME (such as the 
capitalist system's potential for individual corruption and large power 
companies' structural problems) would be eroded by the nuclear power 
industry's intensive counterpropaganda. Even before THE CHINA 
SYNDROME'S release, the nuclear power industry began planning their 
campaign. A lengthy article in an energy industry trade magazine 
warned of the film's release. A pro-nuclear power trade organization 
sent press kits to virtually every reviewer in the country providing 
"facts" about how safe nuclear power was and how impossible the film's 
scenario was. And according to Bruce Gilbert, executive producer of 
THE CHINA SYNDROME, General Electric withdrew its sponsorship of 
the Barbara Walters Show because Walters was interviewing Jane 
Fonda. 

The Three Mile Island accident prevented the nuclear industries' 
propaganda campaign from getting farther than this. Without Three 
Mile Island we can be sure that the pro-nuclear propaganda's volume 



and intensity would have vastly increased. Undoubtedly the nuclear 
industries would seize on film's fictional nature to further blunt the 
work's impact. 

The accessible, Hollywood commercial style of the film works against its 
credibility. THE CHINA SYNDROME makes a number of crucial 
politically valid points, but it does so by smuggling these points into 
theater through the devices of a traditional thriller. Such devices have a 
social history of their own and have been used largely to paint 
reactionary views of society. Without the context of Three Mile Island, 
the film would be hard pressed to stand for anything other than an out- 
of-the-ordinary thriller. 

By choosing to cloak its politics beneath the thrill of the chase, the film's 
producers reject appealing to the audience's intelligence. THE CHINA 
SYNDROME tries to persuade by using sensationalism. The result is a 
blend of contradictory elements. The film attempts to teach, but it 
simultaneously denigrates the audience's intelligence by the device 
chosen to teach with. It is only Three Mile Island's overwhelming impact 
that makes this contradiction irrelevant. 

CASE THREE 

Imagine no CHINA SYNDROME, only the Three Mile Island nuclear 
accident. 

Assuredly many aspects of the disaster would be unchanged, CHINA 
SYNDROME or not. Three Mile Island would be a major news item and 
a significant educational weapon to aid the fight against nuclear power. 
Certainly Three Mile Island would have inspired the same fear and 
politicization on the local level in Pennsylvania. But on a national level, 
it seems clear that Three Mile Island would only provide information 
against nuclear energy, not motivation to protest against it. I say this 
because without THE CHINA SYNDROME, Three Mile Island would 
only be a news media event. 

There is a very basic difference between news media events and real life 
events. Real life events happen to us. Usually we can immediately see 
what is happening and how it affects us. A news media event is a real 
event that we perceive solely through the news media. News media 
events happen to other people. News media events almost never affect 
us directly, most affect us slowly and nearly invisibly, and some news 
media events never affect us at all. Yet somehow we are expected to 
accept newspaper and television coverage of an event as the same thing 
as a real life event. The argument I am making here is that there is only 
the most tenuous connection between most people and news media 
events. News media events are abstract images which we have been 
socialized to accept as true. 

Without THE CHINA SYNDROME, Three Mile Island would only be a 
news media event. As a news media event, it would be as relevant and as 
radicalizing as the New York City blackout and looting. Note that both 



events were born in power industry failures, and both directly affected 
the lives of millions on the East Coast of the United States. Both have 
resulted in industrial promises that it will never happen again. And 
(without THE CHINA SYNDROME) both would be perceived by the vast 
majority in the United States solely through the news media. 

The point of this comparison is to justify saying that without THE 
CHINA SYNDROME, the Three Mile Island nuclear accident would fail 
to have a politicizing effect. Since this position goes directly against 
current explanations for the sudden popularity of the anti-nuclear 
movement, led me add one more argument. 

The benefits the U.S. economy receives from its international supremacy 
masks the conflict inherent in the capitalist system within this country. 
The difficulty in politicizing the U.S. public occurs largely because of the 
effectiveness of that masking. Even events which expose direct 
contradictions in U.S. society often fail to have any political result. The 
experience of gas lines and the resulting rise in gas prices has caused 
little or no direct protest. When a first-hand experience of the 
magnitude of the recent gasoline crisis fails to provoke political activity, 
it seems foolish to expect that media coverage of the Three Mile Island 
nuclear accident would provoke large-scale politicization. To explain 
this politicization, we need to consider more than just the Three Mile 
Island accident. We need to know why the public responded so 
massively to this particular event. 

CASE FOUR 

In looking at the actual sequence of events, THE CHINA SYNDROME 
first and Three Mile Island later, we can see that the film set up a unique 
context within which the public reacted to Three Mile Island. It was not 
necessary for everyone to actually see the film first and then hear about 
the accident for this to be true. The fact that the general public knew 
that the movie preceded the actual accident is sufficient. 

This ordering of film and reality heightened the impact of each in 
several ways. First, the public was made aware that a potential problem 
existed before it became a crisis. People don't like to feel stupid, and 
they don't like to mistrust the world around them. For the significant 
number of Americans who do not accept that capitalism is inherently 
conflictual, the two desires just mentioned lead to the following belief. If 
something is wrong either (l) people should be able to see that for 
themselves or (2) someone should tell them. For these people — and I 
believe that they are in the majority in the United States — the fact that 
THE CHINA SYNDROME came out before Three Mile Island 
demonstrated both that we knew the dangers of nuclear energy and that 
the utility companies were ignoring those dangers. When the actual 
accident occurred, it therefore became clear to large numbers of 
Americans that something about nuclear energy was "wrong." 

At the same time as people began to see something "wrong" about 
nuclear power, the chilling accuracy of THE CHINA SYNDROME'S 



scenario convinced people that the anti-nuclear groups had been "right." 
It predicted not only the potential dangers within a nuclear power plant, 
but it also foreshadowed the power companies' dishonest response and 
unsuccessful attempts to explain away the danger. The film's accuracy 
destroyed the credibility of pro-nuclear scientists. Anti-nuclear groups' 
predictive powers were far more accurate than the industry-linked 
scientists'. By preceding Three Mile Island, the film totally destroyed the 
status quo's first line of defense — "expert" testimony. 

THE CHINA SYNDROME'S advance warning of a potential problem 
indicates a function which the news media consistently refuse to fulfill. 
The news media avoid in-depth analysis and instead concentrate on 
horrors and catastrophes, the drama of which can be exploited to 
increase audiences. The news media portray the world as an unending 
series of crises, their format presenting each event as isolated and 
unconnected to any other. By fragmenting information, the media 
prevent anticipation of social problems and suggest that the problems 
depicted could not have been avoided. We are therefore encouraged only 
to respond passively to the world. By anticipating Three Mile Island, 
THE CHINA SYNDROME publicly refuted the news media's 
assumptions and went on to suggest that an active response to events 
would be more appropriate. 

This interaction between Three Mile Island and THE CHINA 
SYNDROME, where one cancels the deficiencies of the other, indicates 
why there has been such a powerful response to their co-occurrence. In 
the same way as our two separate eyes combine their vision to give us 
depth perception, these two separate events combine and portray reality 
more persuasively than either one alone. 

THE CHINA SYNDROME, as fiction, operates on a suspension of 
disbelief. We willingly choose to believe that what we are watching is 
true. This pretense of reality becomes so strong that it takes an intense 
effort to remind ourselves that we are, in fact, watching a movie. The 
film may not be real, but the intense emotional response to the film is a 
very real experience. When we leave the theater, the it's-only-a-film 
awareness returns, but the memory of experiencing those emotions is 
intact. In this sense, THE CHINA SYNDROME and fictional films in 
general are first-hand experiences. During the film, we actually witness 
the tragedy of a man being shot to death while trying to prevent nuclear 
disaster. 

News, on the other hand, operates on the human bias toward belief. 

(The concept of bias toward belief comes from 4 Arguments for the 
Elimination of Television by Jerry Mander, to whom I am grateful for 
this insight.) That which we perceive, we believe. When we see the news, 
we tend to accept that it is real. Clearly, however, news is not real. It is 
the distant account of an event presented by a non-objective observer in 
a false tone of objectivity. Television is the image of an actor or actress 
reading that account. The best actor is Walter Cronkite, specifically 
because of his talent in projecting believability. 



The problems for news media in this regard are significant. 
Contradictions frequently arise which threaten crucial believability. We 
have already noted that news media events are different from real life 
events. This difference indicates that even when people consciously 
accept a media event as "true" or "real," it frequently remains 
emotionally "unreal." 

Another problem with the believability of the news is the phenomenon 
of selective perception. Selective perception is the label for the human 
tendency to remember only information that is interesting or related to 
one's life or that one agrees with. Many items reported on in the news 
are thus ignored or not even perceived. These events become unreal; 
they do not even exist. 

When we combine the impact of THE CHINA SYNDROME (fiction) and 
Three Mile Island (news media event), we find an incredible balance. 
THE CHINA SYNDROME is not true. It operates on a suspension of 
disbelief and is perceived as emotionally "real." Three Mile Island is 
"real." Its media portrayal operates on the bias toward belief yet is 
emotionally perceived as "unreal." 

The resulting synthesis of the two is a deeply convincing portrayal of 
reality. THE CHINA SYNDROME raises for each viewer an individual 
sense of fear of nuclear power. This emotional response prevents Three 
Mile Island from appearing as only a news media event; it provides a 
context for news of the accident to be relevent to one's own life. In turn, 
the actual incident at Three Mile Island confirms the individual 
response's validity and raises it to the level of a general concern. 

In the same way that the interaction between THE CHINA SYNDROME 
and Three Mile Island moves us from individual to general concern, the 
two events portray the problem of nuclear power on both an abstract 
and concrete level. THE CHINA SYNDROME raises the point in the 
abstract, demonstrating nuclear energy's potential dangers. Three Mile 
Island grounded that abstraction in reality and validated it. Not only did 
the accident demonstrate that the Three Mile Island Plant was 
dangerous but that the plant was dangerous in ways beyond anyone's 
expectations. The synthesis of these two events reflected the danger 
beyond one occurrence to illustrate the danger of all nuclear power 
plants. 

These interactions between individual/general and abstract/concrete 
show us the dialectical relation between THE CHINA SYNDROME and 
the Three Mile Island nuclear accident. Previously we have seen that a 
deeply convincing portrayal of reality results from the synthesis of these 
two elements. Now, however, we can see that this portrayal of reality is 
nothing short of an effective political education. 

The process begins with THE CHINA SYNDROME. The film describes a 
seemingly abstract social problem while encouraging individuals to trust 
their own emotional response and let those emotions determine their 
attitude toward the problem. The Three Mile Island nuclear accident 



continues the education, providing concrete verification both of the 
abstract problem and of the individual's emotions. The resulting 
synthesis provokes political action. The existence of a social problem is 
established beyond doubt. And there is a corresponding personal feeling 
of responsibility to effect change because the problem was initially 
grounded in each individual's personal emotional response to the world. 

In the complexity of the interaction between these two events, important 
implications arise about the process of politicization. Neither event 
alone could have motivated a political response. By itself, THE CHINA 
SYNDROME fails to overcome the apolitical milieu of most Hollywood 
features. The Three Mile Island accident, when alone, is an abstraction, 
insulated from real human response by a barrier of emotionally false 
objectivity. 

It is the synthesis of these two events which provides an argument 
sufficient to politicize. The argument must necessarily be complex if it is 
to reflect the complexity in the world itself. Moreover, the argument 
must necessarily be a holistic argument. If it is to provoke holistic 
change, nothing else will suffice. By studying the implications of the 
experience of THE CHINA SYNDROME and Three Mile Island, we can 
see them as more than a freak coincidence. They become a lesson whose 
application can insure the continuation of the process of politicization. 
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[We are reprinting excerpts from our editorial on Gay 
Liberation which appeared as part of a special section on 
Gay Men and Film in JUMP CUT No. 16 (November, 197?). 

To obtain a copy of this issue which is still available send 
$2.00 ($2.50 abroad) to us at P.O. Box 865, Berkeley, CA, 

94701.] 

From our first issue, JUMP CUT has defined itself as an actively anti¬ 
sexist publication. By sexism we mean the oppression of one group of 
people by another on the basis of sex (biology) and sexual identity 
(psychology) or sexual preference, activity, and lifestyle. Sexism 
oppresses women, gay men, and lesbians (a double oppression as 
women and homosexuals). The oppression of gays in our society is one 
aspect of sexism. Sexism plays a specific and indispensable role in 
maintaining capitalism and vice versa. To fight that system of 
oppression, to attack its props of labor exploitation, racism, sexism, and 
to challenge all the other dehumanizing aspects of bourgeois culture is 
the task of all progressive people. 

Active support for lesbian and gay male liberation emerges as a logical 
concomitant of the feminist struggle against patriarchy. Patriarchy 
systematically divides power in society on the basis of sex. Specifically, it 
oppresses women as inferior within all classes and strata. Feminism 
politically analyzes and challenges patriarchy, recognizes the systematic 
oppression of women as a group, and fights for the liberation of all 
women, not simply for the individual advancement of a select few. 

Patriarchy predates capitalism and still exists in contemporary socialist 
countries. However, patriarchy is not inherently necessary to socialism, 
while it is an indispensable structural feature of capitalism. Patriarchy is 
a way of organizing society to insure adult male dominance of 
institutions, privileges, and power. To justify this inequality, patriarchy 
asserts that norms of behavior are determined by clear-cut sexual 
differences. Therefore, patriarchy must link human sexuality directly to 
biological differences of species reproduction. To establish and preserve 




heterosexuality as an institution with the force of natural, moral, and 
social "normality," our society maintains a distinct category of non¬ 
heterosexuality and it constructs social distinctions on the basis of 
sexual practices which are not neutral but which serve to validate the 
dominant culture. Thus our society makes the straight lifestyle the norm 
and casts gays into the position of "outsider" or "deviant." 

We acknowledge that different groups in society, particularly oppressed 
groups, have a unique subcultural experience and face the task of 
asserting their subcultural identity. One step in overcoming oppression 
is affirming the special and unique characteristics of the group because a 
distinct positive identity has often been denied and affirmation of 
sociocultural separatism is necessary to building group solidarity. At the 
same time we must be alert to negative aspects of subcultural identity, 
such as affirming gayness without attacking misogyny, racism, and 
ageism. 

Feminists have analyzed the role of the nuclear family in maintaining 
capitalism. This analysis attacks the destructive split between the public 
sphere and the private sphere, between production and reproduction, 
between paid and unpaid social labor, and between 
Mother/Father/Girl/Boy roles and rewards. The division of life into paid 
and unpaid social labor, separating workplace and community, appears 
as a new feature under capitalism and is essential to maintaining it. The 
struggle against patriarchy is thus not subordinate to the class struggle 
but is itself a form of class struggle. 

Gay men and lesbians affirm that sexuality is not linked to biological 
definitions of sex. Their stance threatens the ideological underpinnings 
of the nuclear family in capitalism. Lesbians, for example, as women- 
identified women who define themselves in terms of economic and 
emotional support independently of men, threaten the patriarchal 
hierarchy of the sexes, and all gays in society challenge the puritanical 
component of capitalist culture. 

We do not ask for a sentimental support for gays or a liberal "let-them- 
do-their-own-thing" (often with an implied "elsewhere"). Our support 
comes from an analysis of a whole system of exploitation. Capitalism has 
used sexism to divide the working class by providing certain roles for 
men and women, by commodifying daily life and objectifying sexuality 
in advertising, and by atomizing people's lives and thus giving them a 
sense of powerlessness. Capitalism depends on sexism. It is a system of 
production that has long used and very much needs highly differentiated 
sex roles, and sex role stereotypes, objectified human sexuality, and 
alienated human relations to prop itself up. For that reason, although 
gayness challenges many of the basic tenets of capitalism and sexism, 
gay and lesbian liberation is not complete without overthrowing this 
system of production. Equally, any true socialist system must also 
challenge the manifestations of patriarchy's — and particularly 
capitalism's — outworn sexism such as highly differentiated sex roles. 


Gay liberation is more than a matter of civil rights or lifestyle or private 



choice. In advanced capitalist countries, direct economic exploitation in 
the production sector is the fundamental form of class oppression. Yet 
increasingly in the logic of capitalist development, with its insatiable 
appetite for profits, such a development turns the "private" and the 
"personal" into the political. Capitalism has invaded and tried to 
commodify daily life. The fight against capitalism takes many forms, and 
key arenas of struggle today include daily life, personal relations, 
sexuality, and the family. 
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As the four JUMP CUT men who worked most closely with the Lesbians 
and Film Special Section collective, we were invited by the women to 
discuss what we learned in the process. We responded eagerly and 
began meeting to discuss what we would write. Many months, meetings, 
memos, and draft versions later, we've realized just how difficult it is for 
four straight men to discuss issues of sexual politics. At the same time, 
were convinced that we have learned, changed, and grown from our 
association with the Special Section collective. 

LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE 

First of all, we've become much more conscious of our relation to lesbian 
and feminist issues. We see more clearly our own activity and JUMP 
CUT as a changing process which includes our own efforts to deal with 
our sexism. By that we mean not only changing the "thoughts in our 
heads" but also our patterns of unspoken assumptions and behavior. We 
realize that in mixed groups as straight men we've been able to rely on 
women to bring up these issues. Thus we have not had to think about 
lesbian and feminist issues in an active, consistent way. Writing the 
editorial has pushed us to think a lot more and clarity our thinking. 

In addition to thinking seriously about the issues of lesbian feminism 
and the nature of the support we might contribute, the lesbian special 
section project has had repercussions on the way that we work as a 
group. In working with lesbian feminists, we've found a different 
environment than one where heterosexuality is the norm. In the 
presence of lesbian feminist values, we've had to adjust our behavior 
and expectations, sometimes radically. It's not always been easy. 

Working with lesbian feminists on JUMP CUT has also forced us to 
confront how power is exercised in a group. Most immediately, we think 
it's important to regularly examine, criticize, and change our group 
interact, so that women can have their feelings and ideas validated 
without having to spend a lot of effort on raising issues of sexism. 




Instead of putting the burden for change on women, we think men have 
to go out of their way to deal with women's criticisms. Men have to 
actively change their everyday behavior. For instance, the way support is 
given and received and the way our work is validated in the group is 
different when working with lesbians than the way such validation 
usually occurs in a purely heterosexual context. With weakened 
structures of heterosexuality and male bonding, we are often left on our 
own in what feels at times to be a powerless state. This is a unique 
situation for straight men to be dealing with on a regular basis. Rather 
than rewarding our passive/aggressiveness, this new context supports 
our ability to struggle with our sexism and to feel comfortable without a 
power relationship to women. 

Outside of JUMP CUT we are often reminded of how much we expect 
and sometimes demand from all women in heterosexual environments. 
Working with women-identified women on the terms of their feminism 
makes men be on their "good behavior." At times we resent that, but it's 
important to realize that the situation and relations taking place are 
based on a different set of exchanges and human interactions. In the 
dominant culture heterosexual women often take on men's problems 
and psychological states as part of their lives, and that's comforting to 
men. In working on JUMP CUT the terms have shifted, and we have 
been forced to realize how many of our assumptions are based on 
heterosexual norms. The satisfaction that this gives us falls outside of 
our traditional self-interests as men. We are put in an ideological 
contradiction that makes us accountable both for our sexism and for any 
inclination to co-opt, dominate, or dilute feminist thought and action. In 
accepting feminism men lose power, and the more we accept feminism 
the more we find out how much power we have to lose. But in 
attempting to shake off our sexism and patriarchal privilege, we gain 
strength in struggling against our established ideas of women. Some 
people say that you can't change voluntarily. That's partly true, but it 
can be used as an excuse for not trying to change at all. On JUMP CUT 
we have put ourselves and found ourselves in a new situation that is 
neither easy to live with nor without conflict. But this is the beginning of 
positive change in how we think and act. 

It's been discomforting for us as men when the women have asserted the 
uniqueness of their personal lives without men, that lesbian films differ 
in ways our aesthetics and politics don't recognize, and that men are not 
particularly relevant to women's discussions of women's culture. We are 
forced to listen (for a change!). On one level it's frustrating for men to 
realize that women as individuals and as a group have an area of 
knowledge about women's culture which men will not be able to master 
or become authorities on. For example, any lesbian has a kind of 
authority in speaking of a Barbara Hammer film that no man can claim. 

On another level, though, we see that fact as productively challenging 
our ingrained patterns of thought — especially the belief in mastering a 
body of knowledge. Sexist metaphor, sexist behavior. We need to 
develop a new kind of learning. At the same time, we don't think that 



realizing the uniqueness of women's lives and culture means that 
feminist ideas, experience, and art is forever Other to us. Working with 
lesbian feminists has forced us to change our own assumptions. 
Unfortunately this was usually discovered when a conflict arose. But as 
we recognized that cultural, social, and political priorities often differ, 
we've become more aware of women's culture and how many of its goals 
and values have not been recognized by the male left, politically or 
aesthetically. Part of this awareness consists of an amalgam of curiosity, 
tentativeness, and humility in approaching women's art. We realize that 
we've learned from women's culture and politics. It has affected our 
personal lives, our filmmaking and creative work, our relations with 
men and women. And we're also aware of our own limits in changing 
our sexism. We don't think we have all the answers, but we do think 
we're dealing with crucial issues. 

To deal with new issues we needed new forms. In first planning the 
Special Section, everyone agreed the women's collective would function 
autonomously as an editorial group making its decisions by consensus. 
The rest of the staff served to offer support and advice when requested. 
We think the arrangement worked well, guaranteeing autonomy within 
the general context of a mixed publication which expects men on the 
staff to deal with feminism as an intellectual and political reality and 
with sexual politics in staff relations. At the same time, this put men on 
the staff in a new situation. Rather than actively participating in a major 
JUMP CUT editorial project, we were outsiders, balancing between not 
wanting to be totally aloof from a very exciting project and not wanting 
to butt in where we were not welcome. At times we were put in a kind of 
voyeuristic position, seeing differences and sometimes conflicts in the 
Special Section collective, but feeling that we could not intervene. We've 
also seen that feminist thought challenges old ways of being men that we 
ourselves are critical of and wish to change. 

LESSONS FROM ANALYSIS 

Perhaps that is why we put so much energy into writing this editorial. 

We wanted to show our good intentions and support. We probably also 
wanted some kind of approval for having good intentions to make up for 
the loss of validation built into traditional male-female relations. Faced 
with changing situations, we change too, but not without further 
contradiction. We became more conscious of tending to each other's 
emotions and putting energy into our relations with each other. Does 
this relieve women of tending to us? Does it reproduce the same old 
aspects of male bonding? To what extent are these just heterosexual 
dilemmas that we reproduce unthinkingly? We've been pushed to 
discuss these issues, read more widely, try to write an analysis, hear 
many pointed critiques of our efforts. We've revised, rethought, and 
revised some more. 

Why so much effort, someone might ask. Isn't there something 
incongruous, if not ludicrous, about men supporting lesbians? Probably. 
But from the start JUMP CUT has rested on some fundamental 



assumptions which include the understanding that in North America 
today, class, race, and sexual oppression are fundamentally 
interconnected and there is no one single issue, group, or political line 
that is privileged above all others. In contrast to those who despair at 
the apparent great fragmentation of forces for progressive change, we 
see a diversity that is a creative response to a historically new and 
challenging situation. 

Furthermore, as radical cultural workers we share with many feminists 
the deep conviction that cultural work is important in its own right. Not 
that culture is more important than other things. Not that art alone will 
make the revolution. But we think cultural struggle is an essential part 
of changing capitalist patriarchy. Cultural workers are not just the 
people you call when you need posters and publicity or a film to draw a 
crowd or raise funds. Culture is part of the entire society we need to 
transform to human ends. In this context, our interest in lesbian 
feminism takes on political meaning. 

We support the lesbian feminist movement in all its rich diversity. 
Lesbian feminism has been, now is, and will continue to be a vital part of 
building a movement for revolutionary social and political change in 
North America and in defining the goals, strategy, and tactics of those 
struggles. As cultural workers we support lesbians who are doing radical 
cultural work — within the lesbian community, within the feminist 
movement, alongside the gay male movement, and in the left at large. 

As left men we call on other men to recognize the strength of lesbian 
feminism. First, in the contribution of lesbians to an analysis of sexism 
and heterosexism which is crucial to every proposal for radical change 
and action. Second, for the key organizing work that lesbians have done 
both in building a strong lesbian community and in their contributions 
to the broader feminist and gay movements. And third, as an 
autonomous and diversified movement which has increasingly become 
politically powerful and active. 

Like all mass-based politics, the lesbian movement contains an immense 
range of thought, opinion, and analysis — a diversity which ensures a 
climate of active discussion of issues and organizing. Emerging from an 
older tradition of lesbian struggles for civil rights and cultural 
identification, and decisively shaped by the concomitant emergence of 
new women's struggles, the lesbian movement today must be recognized 
as a strong force combating sexist oppression and exploitation. 

The fundamental political point that lesbian feminism raises for the 
entire spectrum of progressive politics in North America is the nature of 
sexism and therefore the struggle against it. 

Specifically it challenges taken-for-granted assumptions about how and 
why men and women relate, the patterns and structures which shape 
such relations, as well as the ways that women interrelate. Lesbians are 
living proof that women can get along just fine without being defined in 
relation to men. Thus they define the issue of sexual politics in terms of 



recognizing women as autonomous beings who will or will not enter into 
relations with men as they choose, rather than positing the issue in 
terms of seeking a fictitious fifty-fifty equality within a relationship. This 
means that men must think differently about lesbians and all women. 
We want to emphasize that women choosing to love women is a positive 
choice. It is false to conceive of lesbian love as principally a rejection of 
men. Lesbian relations are decisions for being with women. It is weird 
phallocentrism for men to believe that the only or major reason women 
would love other women was because they hated men. 

The institutions of heterosexuality and capitalism shape women's daily 
lives and so it is never possible to simply opt out of the dominant 
culture. However, many lesbians have actively refused to accept the 
inevitability of their oppression by entering into a struggle against the 
patriarchal order. 

It should be clear in 1981 that lesbians' struggle against heterosexism 
has been successful on a number of fronts. In the face of both 
oppression and ridicule, lesbians have established the beginnings of a 
real community of women. Lesbian feminists have repeatedly 
challenged sexist behavior and thinking, argued for new and broader 
definitions of what "politics" are, created alternatives to oppressive ways 
of working together, and had a strong vision of the power of women 
working together. This has been especially true in lesbian cultural 
works: in literature, criticism, and journalism, in the visual arts, in 
theater and performance arts, in music, and increasingly in video and 
film. 

For example, the strong and varied lesbian press covering news, politics, 
and art has played a large role in building and strengthening networks 
of lesbian political and cultural groups and has given lesbians the base 
of intellectual support for establishing a strong presence in other 
feminist and mixed political coalitions. Women's music has been an 
especially productive area for lesbian leadership. The current loose U.S. 
network of festivals, concerts, and coffeehouses, record making and 
distribution, musicians and audiences provides a model for everyone 
who hopes we can construct strong affirmative alternatives to the 
dominant patriarchal and capitalist culture industry. Furthermore, 
lesbians have established an enthusiastic and appreciative audience for 
all feminist cultural work, giving it a core of basic ongoing support and 
in turn shaping its development by their presence. 

The community of women is the most tangible evidence of a lesbian 
movement. At the same time, it is imperative for men to realize that 
when lesbians speak of a community of women, the reference is not only 
to alternative institutions of women's art, culture, and politics but to a 
radically new way for women to think of themselves and their 
relationships to other women. Many lesbians speak of this in terms of 
the woman-identified woman, an orientation which encourages women 
to begin developing ties and identifications with the needs and goals of 
their sisters and simultaneously away from male definitions of what 



female behavior and sisterhood should be. They argue that heterosexism 
seems on the surface to be a choice of sex preference, but in effect it 
functions as an institution and ideology which oppresses and stifles. The 
lesbian critique of patriarchy is a political critique. By striving to 
understand the institutional nature of heterosexism, the issue of lesbian 
liberation quickly branches out beyond the demand for lesbian civil 
rights. 

Thus the political critique of heterosexism and the concept of the 
woman-identified woman ensure that lesbians cannot in the long run be 
accepted by men only to then be marginalized, since a successful spread 
of lesbian feminist thinking and practice will speak to all women and 
men in society. Because a lesbian feminist perspective offers such a 
strong image of what women's relations and lives could become, men on 
the left need to support the community of women as a vital part of 
progressive change. But we find most heterosexual left men reproduce 
the dominant sexism in their ignorance and caricatures of and 
dogmatism about lesbian feminism. Without a doubt, the lesbian 
feminist movement has made more of an effort to understand and 
respond to issues of class and race than the straight left has made to 
understand and deal with lesbian feminism. The actual experience of 
lesbian feminists challenges rigid thinking. Some lesbian feminists start 
from premises which are biological determinist, spiritualist, or idealist, 
and which other women regard with suspicion because arguments based 
on those same premises have been used to keep women down. 
Nonetheless, lesbians who believe that women have a special relation to 
nature often become actively involved in health, reproductive rights, 
violence, and anti-nuke and environmental work. In these efforts they 
have entered into institutional struggles that deal with new complex 
issues involving race and class, capitalism and state institutions. We 
think it's time for the straight left, many of whose views on sexuality and 
personal life seem to fall into obtuse puritanism, unscientific nonsense, 
or hipster liberalism, to stop distorting or claiming ignorance about the 
political work of lesbians. Its time to learn and it's time to take some 
initiative. 

We urge straight men on the left to begin confronting men about their 
sexism and homophobia, both in mixed groups and in all male 
encounters. Of course, criticizing as a strategy has to take different 
forms and different situations require different tactics. Criticism of 
men's sexism is the most appropriate and solid support which men can 
give to lesbians. Primarily, it takes some of the burden off women to be 
constantly fighting these issues and hopefully saves women's energy for 
more fruitful endeavors. Its a concrete example of support without 
dictating to women how they should relate to each other. Men must 
make the effort to confront those institutions and individuals that stifle 
women from any choice about their lives and relationships. 

The male advocate of feminist issues must be careful. There can be a fine 
line between men taking up the issues of feminism as support for 
women, and men presuming to speak for women, and simply 



dominating things in a new way. What else can men do? Overcome their 
own ignorance of lesbian culture and ideas. Support lesbians who are 
out in their battles against discrimination and their efforts to produce 
women's culture. Encourage all women to develop ties with other 
women. Create an atmosphere in which lesbians can work and where 
lesbian issues can be openly raised. Support the struggles of gay men 
and develop relations with other men which are emotionally supportive 
and noncompetitive. 

Lesbian feminists are redefining the nature of political organizing in 
their insistence that people counteract old ways of thinking and acting. 
This will eventually have a great influence on the practice of all political 
work. Lesbians are saying that political activity has to be different from 
the way the male-dominated left has conceived it, particularly in 
relations between men and women but also in broadening the range of 
issues and approaches to be engaged. As it continues to grow and 
develop in struggling against sexist biases and practices of our time, 
lesbian feminism will strengthen all forces working for revolutionary 
change. 
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